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THE FOURTH DEFENCE SERVICE 


nr^HIS gefieration is witnessmg a boom in ptopaga^da. 

li "Nev^r before has there been such widespread cease- 
less actMty on the mental front. Althpugh in one form, 
or ano|;her the science of mass persuasion is as old as 
liistorj^its use as a systematic political weapon is a 


the opposition; or he may operate silej 
the night, moulding tho* pattern of a 
subtle suggestion. 

The whole technique of* propagan- 


progress of its three main agencies-^the press, the films, 
and broadcasting. The increase of education has playec 
into the hands of propagamda; and politicM changes bar € 
widened the field for experiment. 

The rise of the great dictatorships has meant that then 
subjects by the hundred million have# forfiSted* the righi 
to think for themselves. The^ men in power keep the 
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cripple the potential opposition by cutting it off from 'a 
kiF-oWledge of the truth, for only by Imowing what 
exactly is taking place inside a country and abroad is 
government possible. And the millions who make up 
tl^e. common herd are dragooned with relentless efficiency 
to blind obedience and uniformity of belief. Among the 
oi«^^rfgeneratfon scepticisnic may die hard, but with the 
young, in dictator Statesf independence ofir thought has 
become a major heresy. 

In the democracies, where freedom of speech and 
thought is s|:ili a reality, the propagandist is always at 
work. Vested interests lobby and campaig«n /or the 
^attainplent of se,ctional ends. And almost mfariabty 
every activity of this nature provokes opposition and a 
flow of coiintet-propaganda. In the babel of tongu.es the 
average man, intent on the main business of self-support. 
In k world of increasing speed and bustlers denied the 
time to think for himself.^ Inevitably he cannot know 'all 
the facts relating to any topic in dispute; prejudice and 
passion sway liis mind; and so he, like the vast majority 
of his fellows, chooses the easiest way out and turns to 
one of the innumerable agencies that exist to tell him 
what his opinions should ber. 

Thus, nationaUy and internationally, propaganda has 
tremendous powers for good or ill. The evils for which 
it has been responsible should not be allowed to obscure 
its ^benefits. its earliest cwnnotation the word ‘'pro- 
paganda* applied to the activities of those missionaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church who sought to convert the 
pagan world. All* great forward-thrusting movements, 
social, political, religious and cultural, have succeeded 
because men and women worked with passionate coir- 
, - A ■ » * - '***10. . . 
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viction to break down the barriers of ignorance and 
apathy. Often their propaganda -was based on inaccHrad^s* 
of fact, but their slogans and principles, for all that, 
continued to be the rallying cry of progress. Magna 
Carta, modern historians seem to agree, was not* a 
guarantee of Englishmen’s liberty, but a reactionary 
'document safeguarding feudal *rights. Yqt do\t''5*the 
centuries any encroachment on the liberty 6f the subject 
has*caused this almost mystic symbol* of freedom to be 
jnvoked. Other milestones on the road of Britis^i progress 
— ^parliamentary reform, abolition of a brutal criq^pai 
code, 4i^. end of .semi-slavery in the factories and 
mines, ''and, more recently, the great onslaught pn the* 
horrors of the slums — ^liave bgen achieved after fierce 
and pMonged controversy, propaganda afld counter- 
propaganda. • • 

^ Internationally the; value of propaganda could no! be 
more strikingly illustdited thaft by reference to the work 
of the League of Nations in the post-war years. Whatever 
may be the verdict on the politics of the League, no one 
can deny that its secretariat and the allied organisation, 
the International Labour Office, have been powerful 
agents for civilisation on Social problems. The work 
against the drug and white slave traffics a jid the steady 
attempt to alleviate the evils of industrialism have de- 
pended not on coercion but on the awakening of a social 
conscience Md a sense X>£ international xesponsibiMty 
among Member States* Propaganda, skilful in its con- 
ception and world-wide in scope, has been the instrument 
here. In contrast to the tendency in*so many countries, 
the League has welcomed the fullest publicity for every 
Aspect of its work. The Information Se<frion sends “Wt 

, tt • • % « 
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millions of words a month to all parts of the world. 
‘^Ifery" conceivable facility for the transmission of news is 
atf the disposal ^of the correspondents accredited to 
Geneva. 

(Afore generally, propaganda improves intematiGnal 
relations when its use enables a government to put its 
ca<r«^fore^tlie world ^nd argue fairly for a viewpoint 
reasonably Jibld.' Distortion and fabiicatiorr are so often 
features^ of prop^andist activity that they tend tcS be 
regarded ^s essential elements. Tliis is not the case, and 
if ppe believes in the necessity of a healthy nationalism 
for the creation of a genuine ^ntettiadons^lsm, the 
inevitability of propaganda must be recognised and 
approved. ^ 


THE UNHOLY TRINITY QF POWER 


But the real dangers of propaganda— and they are 
very grave — arise when it is used by restless and am- 
bitimis Powers to expand their influence at the expense of 
rivals. It enables them to engage in a secret war when 
they may not be able to contemplate open hostilities. All 
the resources of science are at their disposal to vaunt 
their own greatness, or to undermine, by devious intrigue, 
the positions, of those other nations with which they 
cksh. ' 

Thundering from the printing-presses, flasliing across 
the screer|s of cinemas, surging over the ether from the 
radio stations, com£ the ceaseless streams of propaganda, 
all uniting into one vast torrent that threatens to engulf 
th^ world in the maelstrom of war, 
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. propagandt is tlie instrument— and at times the ma^er 

of the two great psychological forces, prestigp 

fear,..that loom so large in the world to-day. Both,^it 
may be noted, are essential to a despotism. It is no 
■ coincidence, therefore,* that propaganda has grown in 
importance with the advent of the dictators. Pre^li^e, 
fear and propaganda have been ^synthesised by thej^a to 
form an unholy trinity of power. ; / 

In times of peace tliis type of propaganda acis as a 
smokescreen, but when war breaks out it becomes a 
poisonous fog. War to-day is no Icfnger a* clash of 
military forces alone: it is a struggle to the death between 
whole Jqpples. And the increasing mechanisation of war 
* Has thrown a perilous strain on that* last bulwark »f 
humanity, the distinction between combatants and 
civilians. From the viewpoint of totalitarian war, the girl 
in the munition factdly is* as e^ential to her country i^ 
i^ber own sphere — and therefpre^as dangerous to the 
enemy — as the front line soldier, * 

In the autumn of 1937, world-wide kidignation was 
aroused by the Japanesp bombing of ‘open’ towns in 
China. The defence, as put forward by a Japanese 
spokesman, foreshadowed a new terror in "war. It was 
stated that only military objectives in these towns had 
been 2.tt2.Qk.t6.^mkdmg those producing propaganda calculated 
to incite anti-Japanese feelings 

Such a policy tramples under foot the whole doctrine 
of the military objective by which successfve generations 
of jurists have endeavt>ured to impose legal restraints 
upon savagery. The distinction between c^en*and forti- 
fied cities disappears. Cinemas, publishing houses, 
libraries, newspaper offices, printing works, even shpps 
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seFiing wireless sets or magazines and jourifials-— all thes.e 
and rgiany more civilian establishments are declared fair 
"gaWfor the enemy bombers. 

!^But, while thisds barbarous, it is also logical in relation 
to totalitarian warfare. r For the great, even decisive 
pd\i(f8r of propaganda in war is generally recognised. 

' Nm^|eon onc^ said that he feare^l four hostile newspapers 
more than fen thousand sofdiers, but propaganda in his 
time was a puny infant, 'which has now ‘'attained^ the 
staturedf a giant. 

Many Germatf writers, including Herr Hitler himselfs 
declare that fheir country was not defeated in the Great 
War by force of arms but by the steady infife^on of 
^ enemy propaganda. In part, no doubt this argument is a 
salve to wounded national pride. The Nazi glorification 
of national prowess cannot tolerate any suggestion that 
eGepnan armies were beaten ‘in a‘' fair field. The real 
weakness in the last war, according^ to this fheory, was tkc '« 
presence of subversive elements within the country, who 
proved an easy prey to Allied propaganda. This explana- 
tion of Germany’s defeat, it ^ay be noted, has the 
additional merit, in Nazi eyes, of justifying and rein- 
forcing the campaign against the Jews. 

On the other hand, the offensive power of Allied 
propaganda during the war was very great. They scored 
a series of brilliant successes in the United States; and on 
the European front, especially in the later stages of the 
coifflict, propaganda on occasion had decisive- results. 
The merciless attack on the mor^e of the enemy reached 
its climax inrOctober 1918 when the British dropped 
5,360,000 leaflets over the German lines. Germans still 
re^ bitterly to ‘‘English poison raining downf from 
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G.od’s clear sapping the resistance of a peojle 

already weakened by long years of blockade. ^ ^ 

Prpfessor Banse writes :* “We are bound to admit tliae 
the English campaign of lies was one of Mie most effectual 
weapons used against us and that it was conducted on 
thoroughly sound psychological lines. . . . The English ^ 
propaganda was run entirely by civilians, the Gern'^j^i by 
soldiers. The latter is the wrong way becimse it is hot 
the soldier’s T>ut the psychologist’s opinion that counts 
here.” 

. <» G. S. Viereck, w^ho was one of the leaders o$ the pro- 
German activities in the United States until* the pubHea- 
tion o^the- Zimmermann Note, pays this tribute to his 
« opponents rf * * • 

“Gr& Britain surpassed both her allies and her foes 
in the great game of propaganda. Where she failed in the 
might of her guns, she sifcceeSed in the finesse of liej;;*,.. 
xipiopaganda. 3he ruled both the waves of the sea and the 
ocean of public opinion.” 

Equally emphatic is Herr Elitler’s verdict, as written in 
Mein Kampf, He praises^the h*eal genius’ of the British 
propaganda which “confined itself to a few points of 
view, was addressed solely to the masses, and was pur- 
sued with untiring perseverence. Throughout the whole 
. war use was made of the basic j'deas and forms of expres- 
sion found to be right at the beginning and even the 
slightest alteration- was never considered. At first it 
appeared lunatic from the impudence of* its assertidns, 
later on it became unpl&asant, and was finally believed. 

» At the end of four and a half years revoiutk)n bsoke out 

* In Germany, Prepare for War! . 

Spreigding Germs of Hate, by G, S. Viereck. ^ 

15' , ' ® 
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ifll^Germany, and its war cries were inspised by enemy 
propaganda..' , , 

’ British understood yet another thing — tha.t this 

inteileetiial weapn can only be used successfully with 
.the masses but thari if successful, it richly repays what it 


diplomac/takbs a hand ® 


In the«/our years of conflict, propaganda established 
itself as a great offensive weapon; and, as it has developed, 
must now rank as a Fourth Defenoe Service in % Jfuture 
war. Its importance in war explains the fact that even in 
the most ruthless despotism the greatest attention*is paid 
to propaganda. Terrorism may ehsure obedience^ but it 
jvill not weld a people ijito that usnity of mind and will 
which alone can make^ successful campaign possible. «*.. 

The posj-war years have witnessed one foreign Power 
after another building on the foundation that Britain 
laid. First Russia and Italy and later Germany put the 
resohrces of the nation behind tfiek propaganda. 

Even those countries which have not stooped to the 
suppression or falsification of news have realised that 
they must publicise themselves and make sure their 
actions are always presented in the best possible light 
abroad. The days when a nation could go its own way, 
serenely indifferent to wotld opinion, are past. With no 
State holding the position of either economic or political 
supremacy, t^at Britain did in the 19th century, aU are 
forced to roanceuvre and intrigue for support. Pro- 

*Bnglish translation published by Hurst & Blackett. « 
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paganda has* flourislied and most democratic States haye 
financed it from Government fnnds. * ^ * •* 

ParadoxicaEy enongh, ■ a ' vast, amount-., of. this'', setrefr 
activity has centred in Geneva. The long series of 
conferences after the bfdlight hordes of pfopapn- 
dists'to the headquarters of the . Lea^e... Some worked 
• openly as liaison officers , or «press :- attaches Tcif Aeir 
respective governments. Bmt beHnd the ^ scenes a far 
larger army of unofficial propagandists was at work and 
their activities have succeeded so welj that the League 
*itsel£ has been brought into disrepute. . *• . 

Th^ Xhird Reich, significandy, has given diplomatiG 
recogfliSon to the power of propaganda. On Fgbmary** 
26th, #934, the Governments of Poland and Germany 
annoiwecd a cultural pact as a supplemenr of the ten 
years’ treaty 'of nc^n-aggres^on signed by the two 
countries. 

•The official statenient reiatmg to the pact declared: 
“To promote the effect of the recent Polish-German 
agreement, the representatives of the two parties have 
determined their common will to co-operatc on all ques- 
tions in forming public opinion in their respective 
countries to the end that mutual understanding may be 
increasingly awakened and that a friendly atmosphere 
may thereby be assured. Complete unanimity was 
reached regarding the steps to be taken in the fields of the 
Press, authorship, moving pictures and tije theatre.”,- 

This pact, although Igroken at times on both sides, was 
reaffirmed in AprE 1938. A simEar clause was incor- 
porated in the agreement between G'ermany and Austria 
in July 1936. For a whEe it led to a distinct Improvement 
'^d spared Austria from a repetition o£ 4 :he intoIeraHe 
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barrage of invective and threats in whicfi the German 
-piess^and radio had indulged before the murder of • 
Dollfus. Gradually, however, the situation deteriorated 
as Germany tools a more one-sided view of the obligation 
^of restraint, and one of Dr. Schhschnigg’s chief crimes, 
in ‘the Na2is’ Opinion, was his failure to control the • 
AwiCrkn presi in the way tjie former would have liked. 

It is interesting to note that certain G^fman writers 
consider that ws: propaganda can only be effective if 
planned far ahe%d. They hold that war time propaganda 
should be o|ily a more concentrated and vigorous forifi 
of peace time propaganda. One^ way of prepag^g the 
ground is to pu|. the potential enemy off his %fiard by 
smooth words and friendly approaches— Qames ef 
dona ferentts — ^the old maxim has«a striking appasiteness 
in modern international intrigue. ^ 

^ut if the other side is too suspicious to be won over 
dn this fashion, the pedploof onekown country — so the^ 
experts assert — should be driven by a barrage of hate into 
looking on the other as an inevitable enemy, a power that 
must be crushed out of existence if their own security is 
to be assured. Germany and Russia have in recent years 
offered good examples of this policy. Certain outbursts 
on both sides could not have been surpassed in ferocious 
invective had they been at war. 


PROM CORONATION TO giGARETTE GARB 

This type" of propaganda is only of use for home 
consumption. It is a frontal attack against the enemy 
wmose defences are secure; and its violence and 6bvi«ss 
'’18 
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bias discreditlt in the eyes of tbkd patties. The lattet i$ 
a serious weakness, for, with the world so intcrloc]^ed** 
to-day, financially and industrially, it^ls of paramoiiht* 
importance to every nation to make a good impressio^ 
on neutral Powers. Tliis is especially the case i^.Ac 
propagandist State is in a weak position financially. For • 
example, in November 193 > an •anti-Semitic; ExlilBilfon 
was organised by Plerr JulMs Streichbr, Vith ah the 
crudity for which he has become notcfrious. OfiginaUy 
it was planned to open the Exhibition during th^ summer 
months, but fear of adverse criticism from tie thousands 
of forgi^s^ tourists,, ’^hose money Germany urgently 
requiretij^caused this idea to be abandoned. . , * 

Direst ‘strafing’ apart, the propagandist has a multitude 
of wayiM)f acliieving his objective. There is'^in fact no 
limit to the avenues st his disj>osal. Propaganda 
lurk concealed,in a cigarette card or a popular song; it 
may inspire a record a!eroplan(? flight or a criminal |rial? 
it may accompany a Coronation or, at the^ other extreme, 
impose on the credulous readers of the star-gazer’s 
column in a daily paper; H may send a fleet on a goodlvdll 
cmise or prompt the distribution of honours among the 
leading citizens of a foreign Power. No event can be too 
great or too trifling, no idea too abstruse or too insig- 
nificant for the propagandist to neglect the possibility of 
a Toliow-up’. 

In the name of propaganda, Japan distributed wirekfe 
sets free to the conqu|red peoples of Manchuria, to 
provide an audience for Tokio broadcasts on her, ‘divine 
mission’ to rule the East, and, perha^^s, the workL In 
the name of propaganda Italy maintains excellent hospitals 
sclToois in Palestine and Syria where frese care for tSe 
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sick aacl free education for the younger generation coiii- 
^ «bfhe to increase Italian prestige. Nor is it altruism that 
causes her to giye every year a certain number of ’young 
^ Arabs the holiday of their lives in Italy, 
h:jtgain, subsidies to newspapers and organisations 
■ abroad form^an important item on the propagandist’s 
b^ta^nce sheet. The bribe may be a permanent source of 
revenue to “obscure jourfials in far-off corintries; or it 
may b& a temporary means of persuasion, as in the case 
of Italian subsidies to newspapers in Paris during the 
sanctions controversy. 

This form -of propaganda is usually niost effecMve, for, 
in spite of the development of other propagandist inffu- 
ences, the press remain^ far and away the most important 
means of '^swaying public opinion. There are,*^^ course, 
^imitations on its power. As Aldous Huxley puts it: 

“The propagandist j.s a man wl),o canaiises an already 
'’existing stream. In a Mnd whete there is no water he 
digs in vain.”^ This is true of the journalist as much as 
any other propagandist. He gives clarity and precision 
to'^the half-formed, nebulous Ideas that are shaping the 
public mind. Thus he secures their success. 

But the press often fails In its propagandist task. Thus 
the fortunes of the Liberal Party in Britain before the war, 
and of the Labour Patty after it, show how movements 
can succeed in face of overwhelming press opposition. 
The triumphe of President Koosevelt in the United States 
arc another example of press impotence against popular 
demaqjd, - 

Against these, however, the press can point to numer- 
, ous outstanding examples of its efficiency. For instance, 
the despat<;;hfes of WilUam Howard Russell to fk 

^ r *■ 
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A'rincr the Crimean War caused a drastic overhaul 
British Army and paved the way for the Red tlro'fea ^ 
movement with its incalculable benefits to the virtuns df 
war. Some tw^-enty years later the reports of Turkisl^ .» 
atrocities in Bulgaria almost unseated Lord BeaconsMd 
■ until he bowed to popular clamour and helped to tome ’ 
the Treaty of Berlin, which alteteli the map qf Europe. 

In more resent years the ZirJoviev Letter Campaign of 
X 924® demonstrated the great power ’of the press in 
swaying public opinion. The Consecutive P^rty was 
swept into office on a wave of indignation against Sowt 
interfemnct in British #airs. The fact was, of course, 
that th^ particular letter used to discredit the Labour 
’ Government for its pro-Soviet policy was in no way 
dififerent^om scores of*others emanating from Moscow 
at that time. But it asstimed historic significance becaus^ ^ 
it was exposed 4t the psychological moment, and served 
delink in the public mifid a deep mistrust of Russia yith 
the rising tide of anger against the esdsting Labour 
Government. 

In December 1935 cani^ another remarkable exam|?le. 
The press campaign against the Hoare-Laval Plan for the 
partition of Abyssinia demonstrates how free newspapers 
can interpret public opinion. First news of the Plan 
came from Paris. It was immediately denounced by the 
opposition press in Britain, but very soon papers that 
normally supported the Government came out against 
They mirrored the bewi],derment and alarm felt in the 
country far better than did the speeches in the Hpuse of 
Commons, and their criticisms sealed the fate of the 
scheme. 

•fei countless ways, a free press is^able to kiterpret^and 
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eitess a people’s will. No one paper can do that, but 
togetlier, in the absence of Government control, they give 
a very fair picture of what the public warits if there is a 
widespread popular opimon on any topic of the day. 
Tfi^pnblic may be wrong but that is not the fault of the 
press * it is a weakness of democracy. And, so far, demo- 
crit/has survived because on balance its merits outweigh 

its defects. ' . ^ 

It is,*thereforeJ^ all the more disquieting to see, inrone 

country after another, the press reduced to a condition of 
sefvility . Censorship of news has expanded at an alarming 
rate in recent years. The normal channels of iiB|p^ation 
have* been distorted by Governments determined to 
establish an ascendancyrover the minds of their subjects. 
At various periods in history waves of extreme^ational- 
ism have swept across the world but never before has 
*^eaction been so boiintifully endowed with mechanica^ 
*‘and;scientific instrument^ of contI:ol as it is to-day.^ The 
gravity of the,threat to a free expression of opinion is 
"id by the attitude of the German Government 

towards the press of foreign countries. ‘Press pacts’ on 
the lines of the agreement with Poland already mentioned 
are its objective with all fcountries with which it has 
diplomatic contacts; the purpose being to stifle criticism 
of its policy and actions abroad jiust as it has done at 
home. 


BRITAIN LAGS BEHIND 


In the nineteen-twenties Soviet Russia was the arch- 
ptopagandi^f among^the Powers, the main force of*®: 

ZZ r 
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ptopagaiida feeing directed against the British Ettipite. 
Repeatedly, protests were made to Moscow by diSer^tiS 
countries against the activities of the Third Internationa; 
but they met with little satisfaction. Revolutionary 
agents were trained at various propaganda schools 
U.S.S^R. and then despatched throughout the worlcl to 
stir up the workers to revolt, * , # 

Gradually^ however, the fierce enthusiasm waned. % As 
Stalin established his mastery in the Pdlitburo thpe influ- 
ence of the world revolutionaries declined^ Their 
schemes were pigeon-holed in favour of the Five 
Pians.-^ Instead of l|iu 4 ing internationalism, the Soviet 
discovered anew the bourgeois virtues of patripdsrn. 
Threatened by the growing an^gance of Fascism, the 
Commuaist leaders realised It would be suicidal to con- 
tinue their attempts ta wreck the great democracies. This 
re-orientation C)f Soviet propaganda extended over t^ 
^ars, beginning with'the downfall of Trotsky in 1927* 
and reaching its climax in the butchery of the ‘Old 
Guard^ of the Revolution. 

Although Communist* propaganda has declined, ♦the 
sum total of propaganda in the world has sharply in- 
creased during the last few y^ars. For this, Germany and 
Italy are mainly responsible. Dr. Goebbels' JS'Iinistry of 
Propaganda is the most formidable psychological batter- 
ing-ram ever created, and the auxiliary body, the Am- 
landsorgani^ation^ with confrol over all Germans resident 
abroad, has caused mai^ countries to consider seriously 
how far interference in their internal affair^ ,may be 
tolerated. In Rome, the Ministry of Popular Culture has 
a staff of three hundred, and while, for a time, Italian 
“"^paganda was mainly concentrated kh the Medit^r- 
X 23 ^ • 
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raiiean aiid the Neat East, since the Abyssinian War its 
*sgcfpe Sas been greatly extended. 

» ^Britain, despite her tremendous advantages, has lagged 
behind in propaganda during the pGst-wat years. Eng- 
lish more and more, is becoming the international 
ianguage — so much so that, for example, even educated 
ChSidS'e frorp different parts of the country have to make- 
liberal use oEEnglish words and phrases, wfeen convers- 
ing with one another. With an Empire facing on ihe 
seven se^s, Britain has also innumerable points of 
conj^act for disseminating propaganda, while her controf 
of international cables— so vital during the Groat l^ar— 
is^ still, a distinct asset despite the remarkable adV^ce of 
radio. ^ « 

For year!, however, this country has rejected th% policy 
of systematic propaganda abm>ad„.on the lines of the 
dictatorships. Even France in this matti^r is ahead of 
Britain. The alarm there'^was sounded some time agdj’* 
and in 1933 the French Government published statistics 
relating to their propaganda expenditure for the year. 
This totalled £569,800 and was divided as follows: 
Organisations in France . . . . £1,600 

French institutions abroad . . . , £301,160 

Domestic Press service . . . . £5,040 

Special fund for French news abroad £264,000 


<rhese figures were contained in the Foreign Office 
report for the year. This report^tated that during 1931 
and 1932 the Government programme was completed so 
far as concerned the gathering of world news in Paris, 
its ’'preparation^ and eventual distribution in South 
Affierica, North America and the Far East. The item^T 



£264,000 listed above was explained as moncj 
o 

to newspapers m rorcign coiinrries. 

In iMarch 1938 a ^Minister of Propaganda was appointed 
by M. Blum to safcgi&rd Idrebch cuknrc and intcaeffs 
abroad. This was the first such appointment in i'rcnch 
histortn M. Daladier did no^cominue the expcrimf^i#? 


TRADE FOLLOW'S THE NEWS 


been speeding much less than either Germany (befqre the 
Na2:i dkive) or Italy, in influencing opinion abroad, 
especially in the Americas. Yet Britain's |fosition in 
South America was fa| wojse than that of France. Where 
trade once foljpw^ed the flag, 1? now follow'S the ne^ 
’^ency and the radio.* Isolated fetish efforts, like the? 
Empire Exhibition at Buenos Aires, were not sufficient 
to counteract the steady flow of news anef comment from 
foreign sources which depreciated Britain’s importance. 
By the territorial agreement reached among the great 
news agencies, Britain is completely excluded from South 
America. That continent is served by the Associated 
Press of America and Havas of France, while Transo2:ean- 
Nachrichten (the German radio service) and Italian 
sources ate also availabl® to many South Americasa 
newspapers either free oj: at greatly reduced rates. 

To-day, more than five years after France too^ steps to 
systematise the distribution of news abroad that would 
give the French point of view, the question, of a subsidy 
^■^ritl^h news service is still under conside|:ation. Wife 
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' out* it Britain cannot compete in certain areas of the 
■wpfld %ainst the flow of news from other centres. 
rE’^n where such news is not actively hostile to Britain^ a 
' subsidised foreign' service is not going out of its tvay to 
that the British 'point o'f view is adequately 

covered in its messages. ^ ’ 

Ifi, '^outh* America eompiercial ^ considerations are ^ 
chiefly responsible for the cbncentration of European and 
Japanese propaganda. Elsewhere, however, political 
motives i^le. Dr^ring the last few years the flood of pro-^ 
pag^nda has peached a new high level with the radio and 
newspaper offensive launched by ^ Italy agam^JB^itain, 

' the caijipaign of Nazi Germany and the wars in Spain and 
the Far East. This counter became propaganda-conscious 
in the latter half of 1937 and the beginning q £ 1938, 
mainly on account of the vijpulet^ce of Italian attacks 
^ ^mch ended by causing a Cabinet crisis in^ritain and th^ 
resignation of the Foreign Secretary. The emotions 
aroused in^this country by the conflicts in Spain and the 
Far East also led to a great increase in propaganda and 
counter-propaganda. 

Japanese propaganda in Great Britain had a very 
difficult task. The vast bulk of the people favoured the 
Chinese cause, so Japan had to mobilise her commercial 
contacts and also seek to emphasise her desire for friend- 
ship with the Chinese people and the fact that the Chinese 
Government did not in fact** represent the interests of 

' China. Goodwill propaganda, su|)tly framed, poured into 

Britain ;^bnt it did not meet with success, for the Chinese 
propaiganda, equally clever, struck a much more respon- 
sive note. 

^At times itwseemed that the Japanese were too'^sub 4 «rr 

' ^ "a6 ' c 
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Consider, for example, this review of the position in the 
Far East: * • * 

“2\n that China wants is for Japan to^ieave it alone in a* 
military, a political way. China, too, desires a peacefoj^* 
friendly neighbour in Japan 'with whom it can a 
legitimate business. 

• “Both of these objectives could have b@en so easily 
accomplished if wiser metnods had* be*en followed. 
Japan, unfortunately, has for some years past b^en seek- 
ing to accomplish its objective by force or threat of force. 

A change came last year but it came too late. China 
has f#r^®me years |?ast been seeking to combat this by 
force.* 'The result is the present tragedy. The failure ispf' 
both 1?o find the best methods of finding jvhat they 
honestly want and whkh they know would be ultimately 
beneficial.” ^ • 

^ This summing-up actually appeared in a special edition • 
of the Tokio newspaper, AsaM Shimhun^ published £or thfe 
English-speaking world in December^ 1937 and dis- 
tributed to newspaper offices throughout the British 
Empire and the United’* States. The article from wliich 
the above quotation is taken was written by an American 
journalist. The aim of the propagandist in including this 
article was to convey an air of impartiality to other 
sections of the journal more decidedly biased. It was 
a courageous effort, recognising as it did the futility of 
trying to ignore China^s c^se, but in the circumstance? it 
was probably a mistak(%. 

Japan also erred in allowing anti-British feeling to find 
expression in her newspapers. It was necessary, no 
doub^ to persuade her people that Britain was behind 
Chinese resistance, blocking Japan’s tfqad to power, , 
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Hate propaganda is inevitable in a war. It could not be- 
difectecf against the Chinese people, but only against their 
Sovernment which was represented to the masses- in 
4^an as the tool of Britain. But when this propaganda 
tSHhe form of describing Britain as ‘the ultimate 
e'nem/, in denouncing Hong Kong as a centre of 
Chitlse propagWa, and* in wild invocations of Japan’s 
destiny as supreilie ruler 6f the Orient, the effect in 
promoting solidarify at home was far outweighed by the 
repercussi<?ns abroad. After the war had been in progress 
for some tim«s this was realised in Tokio. Either all 
attempts to win a measure of British sympathy be 

^abandoned, or elser-the violent anti-British campalgli had 
to cease. Jn the end ijie latter policy was ad^^pted, 
although me attempt to undermine' Britain’s position in 
thfe East continued in mor<e devious Avays. For example, 
onTpublication of the Nagoya Chamber pf Commerce, 
■v^dcly; circulated in India,*" contained an open letter to ' 
Chiang kai-Shek. Referring to Britain, it states : 

“Can you trust such people to be your friend? They 
speak of aggression. Very well. Go and ask the people 
of India who is the aggressor there, who has been the 
aggressor there during centuries. . . . For the first time 
in history an Asiatic nation, even the Japanese, are 
challenging the unjust domination of East Asia by this 
greedy Great Britain and her satellites. And you, a 
Cheese general^ a Chinese patfiot, ally yourself with this 
greedy, unjust Great Britam agai^^st Asiatic Japan.” 

Another Japanese mistake illustrates a familiar pitfall 
of the propagandist. It is necessary to maintain the morale 
of the people in war by dwelling upon the certainty of 
viclory. At the beginning of the conflict the Japanese^ 
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■predictions were too optimistic. The people were told 
that China was hopelessly divided and that her Govcfn- 
meht could not count upon popular support, ^h^ 
Japanese soldiers were the best in the world, while tE^ 
Chinese were among the worst. Later, however, ^len 
the prolonged campaign had to be expjgined away, the 
Chinese troops were promoted to the rank of second^est. 
Such face might be accepted By the unthinking 

masses, but the educated Japanese were left to 'draw the 
obvious disquieting inference that die sol<3h result of 
months of warfare, at a tremendous coat to Japsm in 
blood treasure, had been to weld the Chinese people 
•into a Bardy fighting unit! ’ • . * 


MAKING ¥P LOST GROUND 


■ The propagandist bannot, therefore, be top caj;pful in 
handling his double-edged weapon. Thpre is a story that 
in the early days of the Great War a leaflet was sent from 
Britain to Spain denouncing the German atrocities in 
Belgium as more appalling than any inflicted by the 
Spanish Inquisition I This,*whpther fact or legend, con- 
jures up a picture of hastily improvised propaganda 
neglecting even the elementary principle of varying the 
nature of one’s appeal to suit the recipient, which may 
well be worse than no propaganda at all.* 

Thus Britain’s failure to adopt systematic measures of 
counter-propaganda against the encroad^ents of the 
dictatorships has certa,in advantages. Propaganda must 
be the servant, not the master of policy. And where^ as 
*irn;he case of Britain, foreign policy is basresd ^ refusal 
" 29 ^ ^ ‘ 
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to acc^t the division of the world into two opposing 
Ideological hhcs^ any propaganda would defeat its own 
ob^ject'if it led to ^strained relations with other countries. 
. On the other hand, it must be admitted that Britain has 
unpaid sufficient importance to the projection of her 
national culture abroad. In Egypt, for example,' after 
fifty' years of British occupation, the predominant cuh- 
rural influences were French and Italian. Indifference to 
what other people think about this country leads at best 
to misunderstanding, at worst to deliberate misrepresen-^ 
tati©n. As one writer puts it, referring to the position in 
the Mediterranean and the Near rEast: “It isyu^ekss to 
expect* the world at large to be impressed by’^Bfitain-s 
past glot^s unless them is some evidence that'^Britain 
still exists as a force to be reckoned with., Italiamspokes- 
inen and those who agree with *hem are assiduously 
spreading the doctrine that Britaln^is ‘omthe run’ every;^ 
where, and that the Empife will shortly break up.”* ' 

Certain step^ have been taken to make up the lost 
ground. The British Council was formed in November 
i9'34 “to make the life and thought of the British peoples 
mote widely known abroad; and to promote a mutual 
interchange of knowledge and ideas with other peoples”. 
At first the Council received an annual Government 
grant of £15,000 but this was doubled for the year 
1937--58 and a supplementary estimate for an additional 
g^ant of £30,600 was submitted to Parliament, making a 
total grant for the year of £60,0^0, 

The Counpil confines itself to strictly non-controversial 
activities, and in its brief history has done valuable work. 
lu activities indude the encouragement of British 

* Em«»t RJaie in 3 f%c tiaUy l^legraph, March 4th, 1937, ^ 

.... . ' - ■ . ■ . 
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Institutes and Foreign-Btitish societies abroad; ^nd^w- 
ments for chairs and lectureships in English at foreigli 
universities; grants to schools in foreigii countries wliich 
are attended by British children ; the circulation of British ' 
periodicals and building up libraries of English books 
abroad; and the provision of bursaries for Ipreign 
students in this country. "Weli-tnown wrltdrs and pub- 
licists are aisD sent abroad on lecture tours by the Council, 
whMe concert tours and exhibitions of British* art are 
among its most successful activities. ^Group’visits of 
students, journalists, and teachers to this coilntry are a'lso 
arranged by the Council. There is little doubt that the 
Council lias come to stay, and its influence is likiely tio 
increas®. At present, however, with the limited> 4 :esources 
at its command, it c^m only skirt the fringes of the 
problem; and it is psactically t^nknown to the man-ig- 
the-street in this couniry. - , ^ 

The decision of the*British Broadcasting Corporation 
to broadcast in foreign languages marked another im- 
portant step forward, while, in February 1938, the 
Government showed Its increasing concern with the 
question by appointing Sir Robert Vansittart, the Chief 
Diplomatic Adviser to the Government, as Chairman of a 
Committee to co-ordinate the activities of the bodies 
engaged in British publicity abroad, the chief of which 
are the B.B.C., the Travel Association and the British 
Council. "" , 

In the same month th® House of Commons discussed 
the question. In one way, this debate was ];iistc 5 tic, for, 
while propaganda from particular countries had on occa- 
sions Ixen brought to the attention of the House, thj^ 
^as'*"the first debate since the war on the’^prpbleiai of 
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pjopqganda in genetal. The motion approved by the 
Idouse was in the following terms: 

‘That, having- regard to the increasing activity of 
pertain foreign Governments In^the field of propaganda, 
pditical and cultural, by means of the press, broadcasting 
and the films^ this House urges the Government to give 
the full vTeight of its npral and financial support to 
schemes to further the wider and more elfeedve presenta- 
tion of British news, views and culture abroad.”* An 
amendment, deprecating any form of retaliatory pr^- 
p^anda, wSts also accepted. 

Still another link in the chain was forged iif Ap^il 193B 
when remarkabre reductions in cable rates througliout the 
British 'iimpire were -announced by Cables & •Wireless 
^Ltd., in co-operation with the British Government, 
^hich became a substantial siiarefoolder in the company. 
The freehold of four beam wireless stations previousjy 
rented by the CompanyTrom the Government was ’now 
granted to it, ^nd the rental cancelled. 

^ These, in comparison with the vast outlay of foreign 
countries on propaganda, may appear trilling attempts to 
deal with the problem. They do, however, suggest a 
significant change of attitude on the part of Great Britain 
which may be expected to produce more impressive 
results in the future. 



CHAPTEKII 

FRONTIERS OF EDUCATIOl^^ 


E PUCATION, it has been said, is -the advocacy of 
what we believe, while the advocacy^ of what wc do 
not believe is propaganda. This definition is misleading 
in tha1;jt s^s up a false antithesis. A large part of educa- 
tion must? be classed'’as propaganda, wljile propaganda, 
despite jts ulterior motives, ma;^ be educational. The 
attempt to draw a sharpy line of demarcation between the 
two, however, is widespread an4 persistent. It is due to« 
the belief that j)ropaganda is S, shady by-product Of 
dSucation, whereas the latter signifies the disinterested- 
pursuit of learning for its own sake. But how*much of 
what is commonly accepted as educatioh is, in actual 
fact, disinterested? Tha history text-books of evary 
country in the world are full of examples of what to 
other nations would appear-, to be hostile propaganda. 
They may not be blatant falsehoods, but, by approaching 
the subject from a biased angle, they inevitably help to 
build up a definite background in the minds of the 
pupils, a psychological attitude to foreigners, whicl^ 
would not exist if these text-books were standardised 
throughout the world on a compilation of data arrived at 
by international agreement. '* 

Many definitions of propaganda insist on emphasising 
■^s ^pleasant aspects, and making them the key featu:^ 
. 33 ♦ 



of distinction between propaganaa ana cuuoai . ^ 
.foident CooUdge declared that propaganda seeks to 
present part of the facts, to astort then relations, and to 
force conclusions wHch, could not be drawn from a com- 
plete and canad survey of all the facts. Education,_ 
ai^other writer holds, is valuable, commendable, enhght- 
emnS. while propaganda is insidious, dishonest undet- 
hand! misleading. Again, propaganda is a subtle and 
insididus reptiin", it is “addressed to the emotions or 
preiudkes ratlier than to the inteUect and judgmem 
“the spirit' of propaganda is special pleading , e 
object of propaganda is to promote the interests < those 
,who-.contrive it Irather than to benefit those to whom it is ^ 
address?sd.” These are examples of subjective definition. 
The writers who framed them allowed themselves to be 
^carried away by indignation ^t the evils of propaganda. 
They ignored the basis lact that propaganda's ethically neutrd. 

^ It may be good or bad"; it certainly is not always bad. 
The campaigii carried on by the League of Nations 
against the wHte slave traffic requires propaganda as 

powerful as that of any armaments ring. 

But while propaganda may be the agent of either good 
or evil, its existence presupposes controversy. Ed.ucation, 
by contrast, deals with accepted facts and beliefs at a 
given time in a given community. The boundary line 
betv^een the two is wide and vague. For one thing, it is 
! influenced by the size of the ‘community* under considera- 
tion. It may be a country, or arcontinent, or the vrorld. 
Beliefs, acc^ted as fundamental by the people of one 
country may be hotly challenged in other parts of the 
. world. It is also possible to take certain undispugd^acte 

^Quoted by^F. E. Luasley,. The Propaganda Menace. 
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and so pfesent them that they form intensely e%ctive 
propaganda. ^ ’ 

The evils of propaganda arise from th? easy transition 
from bias to distortion; the urge to conquer not so much 
by the merits of the propagandist's case as by the defegts, 
real or imaginary, of Ms opponents. But that ever pmsent 
possibility must, not be aiiowe4 to affect the Al^-hole out- 
look of thos<? who desire to grasp the significance of 
propaganda. The present writer prefers to ta\e an 
objective view, and, at the risk of being too general, 
submits the following definition: — ’ * 

h afp*nttempt, either mconsciously or as part 
of 'a systematic campaign by an individuaPor group holding 
certain beliefs or desiring certain ends^ to influence Ithers to 
adopt identical attitudes. * 

In tMs definition, »it will b§ noted, "unconscious' 
propaganda is included. This covers the influence of the 
"social heritage' on the members of a community > the ‘ 
religious and cultural endowments of the past form a 
powerfully propagandist, if passive, background to the 
more dynamic influences of the present. 


VANITY AS AN ALLY 

Where the object of propaganda is to convince the 
greatest number of people in the shortest |?ossible time^ 
it is not, as a rule, rational in its appeal. The fundamental 
point in this type of propaganda is that rejection is a 
slower process than instinct. Since few people have the 
^ecess^ strength of will to choose the harder road, a:^ 
approach which arouses instinctive reactions is much 

* . n • 
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moM likdy to succeed than one which imposes a £ax,_ , 

^ however sUeht, on the mental processes. 

^ X tLhSq^e of the propagandist, however, wdl vary 

acS to'lSae complexion of the 

desired to convince. If, pohtically or socially, the co _ ^ 

• Sty is stratified, ^so_ that the maionty *eir 

opinions 'from a minority either by 

convention-, the all-important thmg s a w y f . 

oersuading the dominant group. UsuaUy one kmd ot 
be sufficient, since a group of this nature 

“ o^ost bound to be homogeneous and confor^g to 

definite mental and emotional patterns. V. - 

■ , Propaganda Vith the ob)ect of convin^g the edu , 

cated toority is subtle and indkect. For .example, 
Mussolini is a great beUevet in the mterview as a form 
' of propaganda. He ijS said^to have given over 60.000 
Llences^during hi^tenure of power tcleadets of opim^ 

' in Italy, and abroad. The metit of to W of pr(> 
paganda is that it plays upon the vamty of the subject. 
He is not likely to forget that a busy 
ronsented to talk about affairs of the day with him and to 
ask his opinion-for Mussolini usually asks as m^y 
questions as he answers. If the interviewer is favourably 
disposed towards Fascism, he is encouraged to express 
litoelf more fordbly ; if he is hostile, he wffi afterwards 
feel a certain constraint when criticising the dictator s 

.... : P-. 

bn the other hand, propaganda in a society where class 
barriers arc not pronounced, where education is^ wide- 
spread, and where democratic conditions prevail, is very 
complicated. It is many armed. It must be prepared to 
"" adapt itself to, different methods, though the mam go 
. i - . . ..;}6 , ' 
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must be kept c*onstaiit throughout. Unless “ 

r™doL scale, it cannot hope to reach anythmg hte ^ 
’the whole community. Only in very rare ^ ’ 

possible to speak accurately of ‘public op&uon , a i g 
4e tLa is 'Srf"! in a general sense; the _ 

is that instead of one ° ' 

nide of averse beliefs east., If-Ae pro^agpcU^ can 
win the eat o^Ae majority or even a vocal minority, 

jnay Reckon himself successful^ ^ ^ *.^rhet& 

The ease is enmely different in ^ actators m 
Sue man commands and Ae rest ^ 

pnres that have developed one nund are aU-important. 
M^-fl -ample,-lNed and died in comparative , 

• obsciitx, and Da^ Kapital gave no ^ 

poUtical dy^^ite ^S^HpptdS So . 

ttansfotmed ovemight'&om a tfeeofy to a ‘ 

ing fact. Thus, a writer whose woms_c°“*“‘^ 
enormous circulation and whose^ ^“i \ 

debated may prove to have infimtely less valim as. 
propagandist than a far inferior writer ^^o catehes 4e 
imagination of the man in .power. The former has 
, millons of readers, but diey do not 

a fraction of their time. They read, ate convinced, forg . 
And how quickly they forget I _ _ 

When an idea is to be launched by the propagandis ^ 
he usually adopts a cautious attitode, growing ou 
‘feelers’ to see what the reaction of the crowd will be 
Mark Antony’s speech in JuUus Caesar is to exc^n 
example of this. The quiet beginning,^ wlA a sub^ 

'^dstfBne to raise doubts and suspicions in the mmds c4 

■ « • 
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the citizens. Then the play upon their curiosity and greed 
until he drives them into a fury of revolt. 

' r Herr Hitler, it is interesting to notice, has throughout 
his career, foflo^ed a different line. Basing his tactics on 
his interpretation of the British war propaganda, Iris cam- 
pargn was extremefrom the outset. He believes that propa- 
ga^idfr must always be ahead of organisation, to win over 
the human material with which organisatipn is to work. 
“The more radical and exciting my propaganda w’-as^’' he 
writes, “the more did it frighten weak and wavering charac- 
ters away, and prevent them penetrating into the inner 
kernel of our organisation. And this was all to^the good.’' 

Nazi propaganda therefore has aimed first' at'^seoaring 
the necessary limited group of leaders who will ^proceed 
to steamroller the masses. There is no finesse about this 
type of propaganda. It miles on the sheer momentum of 
the machine. And inevitably it has a retrograde eflect. 
-To quote Herr Hitlef aggin: “Allpropaganda should be 
popifiar iind should adapt its intellectual level to the 
receptive abilit^^ of the least intellectual of those to whom 
it is addressed. Thus it mustrsink its mental elevation 
deeper in proportion to the numbers of the mass whom 
it has to grip. If it is, as it is rwith propaganda for carrying 
through a war, a matter of gathering a whole nation within 
its circle of influence, there cannot be enough attention 
paid to avoidance of too high a level of intellectuality.” 


INFLUENCE OF THE SOCIAL LEADERS 


As a rule, it is only in times of war that virtual unani- 
mity of opinion is approached in a country. Wfes»>the^ 
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' a' fr,r moWlisins the people’s will is not so uigent, 
need for t „ .g untouched by the qjttept „ 

whole groups and G _ a government may* 

of affairs. And even during wamme, 8 _ . ’ 

lack the necessary means to totally ' 

China for example, millions .of pcopl , 

cnina, lo aggression in Manchukuo and _ 

„re of >pane e gg 

further south in 1951. ‘ * the world of politics 

borderline ofexistence, cut off from t . . P 

"^IiTmore civilised communities many 

he is more lilcely to play an active'part m mouldmg pu^ 
opinion than in the latter. Modern tendencies are ag^s^ 
the strict stratification of fficiety, but considerable differ- 
ences persist. Ahd the dominant s«f or social . 

““bl rf .b< rf ■ ”“f™aSri?5 

seated imitative tendency which is so morals 

mankind. Allowing for a certain time-Ug, the moj^s 
^nd manners of the social leaders are imitated down the 
social scale. And in the same way their outlook and ideas 

sway large sections of the comniumt}^ ^ 

£ Muence of these social leaders may be m er- 

national. London, for example, as J 

the Empire, moulds opinion in the Domimons aim 
Colonies through the social leaders. nese “ 

women are in active, <?ay-to-day contact with the affairs 
of government. They have powerful impcitant film J 
in foreign countries whom they can, if necessaiy, influ- 
.... en^Foreign observers have frequently pointed out tjie 



^InP^educHon to Soeiai Psychology, 
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gt-eat propagandist value to Britain of tMte enclaves in 
foifeign countries, either British by blood, or sympatheti- 
Ully disposed through these social contacts. They are 
voluntary, tireless campaigners for the British point of 
view, and as the English language is becoming more and 
mose the international language the importance of this 
fac|;pr^eems likely to increase. 

The prop^andist directs his campaign to make use, 
not only of this hiutative tendency, but of the emot|ons 
and prejudices of man. Mention has already been made 
of his dependence on instincts to secure the desired" 
effects. As ^McDougali has expressed it, 
indirectly the instincts are the prinie inovers of alf kSman 
aCtivify. . . . Takeaway these instinctive dispositions with 
their powerful impulses and organism would become 
ipicapable of activity of any kind; it would be inert and 
motionless like a wonderful *'clocWork wdiose main- 
spring has been remcJvec^ . . . These impulses are the 
mentd farces that maintain and shape all the life of 
individuals and ‘Societies.”* 

'|he two most powerful instincts in relation to 
social life are the combative and gregarious. Civilisation 
has toned down the cruditiqs of the former but conflict 
remains the mainspring of economic endeavour. Where 
governmental controls are restricted it expresses itself in 
competition: where the State dictates it does so to favour 
one class or classes at the expense of the rest. As between 
communities this instinct is reflected in the extremes of 
nationalism and degraded by the pseudo-patriotism that 
secures ’'expression through hatred and contempt of 
foreigners. ,^^en goveriDdments stir up popular emotions 
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by-playmg on the prestige complex of thek peoples^ they 

• are appealing to the basic pugnacious instinct whil:h, at 

times, 'bursts out with volcanic violence through the thiii 
crust of convention and restraint. * 

'Ihls means playing v^th fire ^nd is significant that 

• the post-war years witnessed the exploitation of prestige 

to an ever increasing degree by powerful propaganda, in 
the political apd economic spheres it has ‘Usurped reason 
mth passion and made scientific approach to international 
problems almost an impossibility. ^ 

^ The currency question, in particular, has been befogged 
by thiiirra^onal ideology. When Britain returned to the 
gqld Ftandard in 1925 she did so at the pre-war parity 
with th^ dollar Tor considerations of prestige’. AnJ 
five weary years of dwindling foreign markets were the 
penalty British industiy paid for^that step. 

Another good^example is pro-prided by Signor Muss6- 
lini’s famous ^pledge to* defend the lira in 1926. *‘We will * 
defend the lira to the last breath,” he thundered^ “to the 
last drop of blood . . . our lira which represents the 
symbol of the nation, the«ign of our wealth, the fruit -sf 
our labours, of our efforts, of our sacrifices, of our tears, 
of our blood.” A thoroughly vicious principle tliis, 
whereby money which, rationally viewed, is a token for 
convenience of exchange, becomes invested with the 
odour of sanctity and draped in metaphysical garb. 

In the east to-day, the white nations interpret prestige 
in a defensive sense, notjBcom choice but from necessity. 
They are fighting a stubborn rearguard action tp avoid 
losing face before the challenge of an awaketied Orient. 
But in the west prestige has a positive aggressive sig- 
"'^’nificsBSfb. And when it is carried to excess, fostering th3f 
.--u 4t ♦ * ' 
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obsessions of class hatred and racial pride, «the bounds pf 
cs'llecdve security are strained to the point of collapse. 


BEATINCr THE BIS DRUM 


A blatantly aggressh^’e spirit in a nation, as in many 
individuals, .is fcequently the product of a deep-rooted 
inferiority compljjx. By beating the big drum, by feverish 
window-dressing, it strives to convince both its own 
people and foreigners that here is a force to be reckoned 
with. It makes a parade of arrogance to impress the 
world. On the pther hand, a peopFe who, despite iSiffer- 
&ces'^ of opinion on many important points, are conscious " 

of a fundamental unity,*" do not feel compelled to indulge 

perpetual heroics. 

"In an autocracy or diotatorship the rulers aim always to 
dink the power of the State with the dogma of their own 
indispen^bility. ‘*The German people Imow that the 
prestige of their leadership is also their prestige,” cries 
Df. Goebbels. Here is no ‘absurd democratic fetish" of 
public service. To provide an animate link between the 
emotions of tlie herd and t^e abstract entity of the State, 
the leader emerges and on him is concentrated the 
frenzied adulation of the people. 

Linked with this combative instinct is the emotion of 
jFeat. When people are afraid^he foundations of the social 
order are crumbling, they willingly surrender the right to 
decide their own destinies. The strong hand is welcome 
and if "the minority rebels the strong hand is ruthless. 
Later, if the mutterings of revolt become ominously loud, 
ihe orthodox solution to unearth a new terror <b(§g:oncLr^ 


’ frontiers of education* _ 

tti ftontiets. ’This point is too obvious, ^ 

Lauently iUustiated, to requite emphasis. The P»ych_ . 
lo^ of the nutsety has time ^ ’ 

thf propagandist to cow a restive people. They 

highest importance^ . 

. onrikt In eatlv times.the instiilct wasiinW 

of seSp~, and. by bringing men 
ft "had an Jportant effect on-the evolution of 
socS To-day it is, socially, less valuable, and may even 
We teneful effects. The gregarious instmct, consolidat 
by aae-olcL conventions, may lead to larger aggrega lo 
Xipfe^an is economically desirable. The drift sout . 
of f dLry to London in post-yar years and the o^- 
sided development of, Australia ate examp es 
rlpfects of this magnetic power of the crowd. ^ 

propaganit utilise’s tUs-instinct in various ways 
First therefs tli'e ptificiple expressed m the phra^ t ^ 
consciousness of kind’. Professor hidings f rues 
“Within racial lines the consciousness oi kind underll^ 
thTmore definite ethnical and political g-W ^ “ 
the basis of class distinctions, of innumerable foims of 
aUiance, of rules of intercourse and of peculiaiiaes o 
poUcy. Our conduct towards those whom we feel to 
most Uke ourselves is instinctively and rationally dif&t^t 
from our conduct towards others whom we believe to be 

less like ourselves.”* « * j *1,. 

The appeal of revolutionary Socialism, and the silkeii 

bond of the old school tie, are equally developments of 
tUs principle. It may fight against and conquer reason 
as in the case of many Scottish famihes dumg The 

'*** *i*f(iStedhyMcDougall, Introduction to Social Psychol^y. 
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Forty-Five. By its skilful exploitation new blood is 
•trlnsfifsed into lost and dying causes. It enables the 
p£opagandist to overcome the apathy engendered by 
time and space, !o give concrete outlines to what other- 
wise might be a vague' abstraction by identifying his 
'listener in a personal sense with the cause sought to be 
advanced. * 

The other important exploitation of tlys instinct is 
based en the domination exerted by a crowd over its 
units. Fpw people, no matter how highly educated they 
may be, can ignore the attraction of the lights and warmth 
and bustle of human society. And jEew, no matteurhow 
Iwel headed they may be, can resist the elemenCahlErces 
that sweep over them when they are part of a gr<5^at con- 
course of their fellows. The ^Russian and German 
Governments have madcrextengive pse of this fact. Huge 
crowds worked up to frenzy by all the arts of pageantry 
and parade, day long ^processions, the exciting glamour 
of gr^t torchlight rallies — all these are a commonplace 
of Soviet and fvlazi propaganda. The member of the 
crowd feels concentrated in himself the desires, aspira- 
tions and strength of the countless thousands who sur- 
round him. Their numbers; stated on paper, will leave 
him cold, but when, as far as the eye can reach, packed 
masses of humanity testify to the greatness of the move- 
ment, he feels invincible. He submits himself willingly 
p the mesmerism of mass-sifggestion: he is clay to be 
moulded by the hands of the Leader, And, borne onward 
by the fierce, primitive tides of emotion that ate unloosed, 
he is capable^f deeds of heroism, endurance and cruelty 
from which he would recoil aghast in his more sober 
nfcments. . 


» . ® 
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LOCATING THE BLIND SPOTS . 

Another valuable ally of the propigandist is what 
Lippman has described as the* ste£eot 3 rpe>— that mental 
mould into which facts and opinions ate unconsciodsly • 
poured so as to coincide wij:b pt^conceive*d impressions. 
“For the most part, we do not first sec*and then define, 
we»define first and then see. In the great blooming 
buzzing confusion of the outer world we pick put what 
our culture has already defined for us and we tend to 
per^vp that whlclj we have picked out in the form 
stereotyped for us by our culture.”* » ^ 

Thcatask of the propagandist^is to locate these ‘blind 
spots’ in the minds of ihe people he wishes to convince; 
and to present them^wit^t an edited version of the facts 
which, will cohicide ^with their ^expectation of the facts. 
In this way he secures their* co-operation. And her® 
again, it must be noted, his method is irrational For the 
stereotype is the supreme question-begger. It solves a 
problem by ignoring Its existence. Only among a 
minority will the presentation of disconcerting facts 
induce a reshaping of their stereotypes. The majority 
prefer to ridicule the evidence and forget it. 

To the average man the chief value of the stereotype is 
that it stands as a bulwark between him and what may 
be described as the bcwiMering universality of event;^. 
Thus it enables him 4:o preserve his balance. It will, 
however, be a precarious balance in relation to the facts, 
for the stereotype is a rigid impression while the course 
of events fluctuates like the tides of the sea. Sooner or 
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later his balance is overthrown unless he is able to adapt 
diimseff in time. So long, however, as the balance is 
upheld— so long, that is, as fact and stereotype do not 
diverge too widely— the individual is saved the fatiguing 
labour of approaching Wery new fact or problem in v 
" detail. 

At best this allows approximate accuracy of impres- 
sions, but too bften the convenient generalisation be- 
comes a dangerohs obstacle to reason. Within a cotfntry 
the risks^ are not so great, for each person is able, to a^ 
greater or less degree, to assess national values instinct- 
ively, He is linked by his background, training and 
loyalties to the "deep nerve-centres of the community. 
But when It comes to foreign countries the position is 
vastly different. We generalise rashly and loosely, lump- 
ing all the people of a imtion zander one comprehensive 
heading that pleases us by its superficial precision — ^the 
^xcitable^ avaricious French, the disciplined German, the 
cunning Chinese. Never do we pause to think that other 
peoples are doing exactly the same. The Chinaman's 
stereotype of a foreigner, for example, is that of a cunning 
person who ‘packs a gun’ in case wiliness should fail. 
This practice of generalisingplays into the propagandist’s 
hands by enabling him to select such facts as will buttress 
the stereotype. 

Probably one of the earliest examples of the stereotype 
jia record is '^Nathanael’s question in St. John i, 46 : 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” And in 
varied forms this type is still a powerful weapon of 
propa^da."" Build up a picture in people’s minds of the 
iniquities of a regime and they will refuse to consider the 
possibility it may also have beneficial results, "^ere 



is ho doubt that Russia suftejed item tms lox _ 

after the October Revolution. Millions of peop 
EngUsh-speaking countries -were so antagonised by 
Russian propagandist attacks on foreign count . 

4? appalling cruelties perpetrated on the ^ 

■ peasants inRussia that pubHcationof articles deahng 

the constructive side of Communism invited the acciffia- 

tion of beingn Bolshevik. ore 

Safeguards against those preconceived f “ ^ 

extremdy difficult to acquire. Only when we d^crately 
dissect out thoughts, and put out amout>> 
perstSflive* against the vast range of data available to 
mai£nd,‘can we hope to appreciate Our bhnd .spot^ 
A studeat working for an esamirMition adopts the ma^m 
that his hopes of passing are smaU until he clearly realises^ 
how Utde he knows. >Th«a at test there is some hope 
for him. In the^atne way, the chances of withstandmg 
the propagandist’s onslaught a"re poor until we uncer- 
stand our intellectual weaknesses and limitations. 



CHAPTER in 


THE- SEVElSl SECRETS OF PROPAGANDA SUCCESS 


P RDPAGAb^DA is a science, but not in the sense that 
its entire technique is capable of precise formulation. 
Its sphere of activity is wide and vague; even less chatted 
than the social sciences. It deals with the reaction of 
minds to events, and in both of these constituents the 
variable factors far out-number the constants. At the 
same time, the propagandist works keeping in mind 
certain broad principles, and in proportion as he applies 
these to the problem oi ignores them he will meet with 
greater or less success. «- 

The Broad division of propaganda has already been 
noticed' — the direct, blunt method that aims to crush 
opposition; and the subtle processes of suggestion by 
which contrary views are gradually pushed into the back- 
ground, and the victim is left happy in the illusion that 
he has arrived at the desired opinion by his own powers 
of observation and deduction. Both these methods are 
valuable in their own spheres, but the propagandist 
depending qn the indirect method has a wider field in 
which to operate. Dictation of gpinion normally requires 
poHdqa} regimentation as an ally. The propagandist must 
be a unit ia a powerful group, directly dominating the 
people whom he wishes to influence. 

~ Where, on the other hand, the objectives are scs^ttcred," 
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or where national bonndarips must be bridged, t^e per- 
suasive method should be employed. And the latter ha^ ^ 
the additional merit o£ securing the more convmced 
adherents. The old jingle : ‘A man convmced against ins 
will is of the same opinion still, frequently rings true^^^o ^ 

• disconcert the dogmatic propagandist, whereas in t e 
second case, vanity helps to ^retain the converts. ^ ey 
think they have arrived at a certain stafe of mind inde- 
penciently. To change it, they must co*nfess thediselves 
wrong, they do not have an outside party on wh4)m they 
can throw the blame. And so they tend*to resist -all 
Gppofing arguments .even although secretly they admit 
theirlSfct. 

At the risk of imposing an artificial simplicity on to 
what is a most complex subject, seven maxims, which ^ 
niay be termed the seven ^ecrets^of propaganda success, 
are given below. ,A propagandist who applies these rules ^ 
in a consistent campaign stands^ good chance o^siipcess. 
But this limitation must be emphasised — ^t^e propagandist 
is very largely at the mercy of events. No matter how 
clever, how well-planned, *how persistent, his propaganda 
may be, it is all the time in danger of being swept out of 
existence by the sudden development of circumstances 
over which he has no control . Quite apart from objective 
changes, there is a definite rhythm in the subjective forcp 
which influence men’s minds. The pendulum swing in 
emotions is one of the mosf baffling problems in publie* 
affairs. The vital spark ki a movement dims, its impetus 
wanes, for no clearly discernable cause. The idols “tif one 
generation are at the mercy of the iconoclasts in the next. 
If a propagandist takes as durable the psychological^ 
•^form^on of any society or group, he is mak^g a grave 
^ * 49 ^ ® 
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mistake Always he must bf on the watcii ready to tune 

' Subiect to this important qualification, howevei, the 
lies set out in the following pages are of general vakdlty. 


T1 " ^he public quickly forgets 

T' 

T -rhe first 'essential in fropaganda is npetitm. In the 

ZL, «£ ^ P» 

greatest asset and his greatest handicap, it ne p 
Lrn on Us tracks withoutfear of eitposure but V lases 
t'Kf* Im-oerative duty of ceaseless leiteration. J ^ 

«iCs. more than any other people, realise how qnicUy 
\ ^Kiir will foteet An e\Eent flashes up from the 

■ ££ Of fc wito., to » j 

M,.. Nw toddm OTd » “.iS^S 

• that jsften before their tlue significance can be apprais a 
they are forgoften. TUs inexorable rule applies in every 
cross-section of human mterests. At the peak of a murder 

StLlife-story of an illiterate farmlabourer.^ 

to millions who, a few months later, ™ 

even to recaU Us name. Or, to go to the o&er extteme, 
a statesman makes a speech that is flashed almost mstan- 
taneously across the world, to be eagerly scrutmised m 
the chancelleries, excitedly, discussed m the pres^ a 
—'debated by the man-m-the-street. Yet, here agam, t 
; curtam of oblivion falls. How many, for | 

. remember if asked the subject in 

- .. famous deaaration to the League of Nations Assembty in 

^ 1935— the British Government’s last great e&rt 
"induce MjJSsoM to stay Us hand m Abyssmia, ^th an 
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ote to recon^def the of access to ray 

•materials ?■■■■'/ 

Behind this confused, nneertain panorama of day-to^ 
day eyents the propagandist must be ceaselessly at work. 
If he has merely to telephone hil orders to various State- 
controlled publicity men liis task is comparatively simple. • 

But when he is working with nb official backing, ptr- 
haps in oppoitition to the ruling Government or social 
system itself, he must reckon with all kiJids of complica- 
|ions. He must play countless variations on ttt^ main 
theme. This repetition, if obvious, carries *with it tjie 
danger J:^at*liis publiq may be bored, and lose interest in 
his argdnifents. But if he persists and seeures a suffipen^ 
number, of new ‘slants’ to his appeal, he is bound to 
impress some section of,the public. And, in time, what 
he preaches becomes wovgi into* the warp and woof of' 
their minds. It^is something to be accepted without 
argument as part of that deep* core of loyalties every* 
human being must possess. 

Repeat, repeat, repeat. Make certain that somewhere 
all the time, someone ?s considering, discussing (3t 
criticising the propaganda subject. The deadliest enemy 
of any cause is indifferencq and violent attacks are 
infinitely preferable to being ignored. When Sir Oswald 
Mosley was injured by stone-throwers at a public meet- 
ing, papers in opposition to him insistently appealed that 
he should be ‘left alone’, Tfiey realised thais one foolisN 
impulse had made Fascism front page news in every 
paper in the country. Its leader had purchase the 
publicity at heavy personal cost, but there is nb doubt the 
incident was valuable propaganda, 

ThS' incident illustrates one essential element of repeti^ 
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tive piopagaflda, so fat as newspapers are roncemed. 

Lh ‘dose’ of propaganda must haYe_ news 
Swr^rThe estimation of news walue (‘copy-tastmg’ is 
Ae technical tem) is a ruthless business pm a modem 
newspaper. The probleih is not how to ffll the colu^s 
blit how to condense the events of twenty-four hours into 
a pitiMy meagre space. ‘Puffs’ or disguised advettise- 
ments are recognised as inevitable._ but 
discouraged and 'sept down to a mimmum. ThepW. 
gandist who reUes on this medium will soon find himself , 
Ltof business. He must seek out a topical angle to his 
propaganda if be does not want it to>e jettisoaed^^en 
^o w well be favourably disposed towards luff cause, 
but who must put theitduty to their readers first. Tbs, 
^int^ears very obvious counsel, but it is 
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• When the ptopagahdist's.aim is to influence thejnas|es 
he cannot pay too much attention to this piinciple. Whe|^ 
a teader will turn hastily from Chinese j^topaganda based 
upon the Nine Power Treaty, he will read with avidity 
the romantic story of Charlie 5oongi the penniless emi- 
grant to the United States, whose three daughters--"-' 
Mmes. Chiang-kai-Shek, Kung and Sun-Yat-Sen— ^re 
now in the ianer councils of China’s government; where 
h^ will be bored by a lecture on the strategic implications 
,, of Fascist intervention in Spain, he will be attra®ted by a 
d:::scription of the career of Spain’s Tassicm Flowe:&’ — 
Xa.fasionaria’. British newspapers revelled in accounts 
of ‘the* girl of the barricades’ until they discovered th^ 
the Passion Flower was grey-haired and verging on 
middle age, but, in the interval, much sound propaganda 
for the Spanish Republic had filled the news columns. 

All first-class ^sp^kers recognise the value of this 
principle. They make sure everyone in the audknce is* 
following the line of argument. There* is no point in 
impressing a minority if the discourse is over the head of 
the rest. Better far to *risfc making statements of tlie 
obvious to the intelligent few than to bewilder the many. 
Reinforcing this is the fact that most people will follow 
a closely reasoned argument in print much more easily 
than if they hear it delivered from a platform. The eflbrt 
of concentration in the latter case is considerably greater 
than in the former. ' - 

Herr Plitler lays this down as one of the guiding rules, 
and, in an interesting comparison of Lloyd George and 
Bedimann-Hoilweg, he attributes the ‘immeasurable 
superiority’ of the British statesman to his masterly s inv . 
piicity. “The very primitiveness of these sgnigeches, the 
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fprm pf exptession and his/clioice of easily understo'od 
pimple illustrations are proofs of that Welshman’s tower- 
ing political capacity.” 

The same holds good of press^propaganda. The writer 
niipst work within the vocabulary of his readers, he must 
utilise their interests, ^pay attention to their ignorance.” 

Irwin quotes a story of war-time Spain which 
admirably illustrates this point.* The rura^ press of that 
country was easily accessible to the propagandist® with 
money«to spend. And one day the same story appeared 
in-a number of country papers. It described how some 
years previously a daughter of President "^sited 

fell in love with a matador at Burgos, and married 
him. A son was born ©f the union. But the hard-hearted 
President compelled his daughter to return home and 
^ abandon her husband ^nd baby. Soon after the matador 
was killed in the bull ring. The cMld was left in the care 
of his^stitute grandparents, who had repeatedly written 
to President Wilson asking him to support his grand- 
child, without success. 

" The German propagandist who invented this tale 
knew that President Wilson was the only American those 
Spanish peasants had ever heard of; that Spaniards are 
very fond of children; and that the hero of every 
Spaniard is a matador. These were the elements in his 
propaganda equation. And the very absurdity of the 
"Istory to mbre intelligent people is a tribute to the 
ingenuity of its author, whcr could so thoroughly 
soak l3imsclf in the atmosphere wherein it appeared 
credible. 

^ In the same category fall the atrocity stories which 

♦ See Ptm^^anda and the Nejips, 
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floufisH in the poisonous atmosphe of wat. ^ It is 
necessary to focus national hatred on the enemy and thci 
best way to do this, propagandists have discovered, is td 
dramatise the emotions by concentrating*on personalities. 
The ^atrocity rampVpliimbed truly astonishing depths 
• during the war of 1 91 4-1 8, and while both sides indulged 
in it, the allegations of the Allies,* owing to their tirlmai 
monopoly of^he means of communication, received by 
far the wider currency, ♦ 

Undoubtedly, too, the astonishing blunders^ of the 
Germans played into the hands of their enemies. When 
Captain Fryatt attempted to ram a U-boat with his un- 
armed toerchantship, and failed, the Germans declar^ 
that Jie had forfeited the rights of a prisoner of war and 
shot him. That murdef of a gallant sailor shocked the 
world and did infinite Jiarm to the German cause. It was, • 
of course, exploited by the propagandists, just as the 
execution of NurseTTavell was*presented in a way that* 
made her heroism a beacon light in the grimmestTays of 
war. The stupid tribunal who thought that her death 
would not matter, because women had been execut(?d 
before on both sides, and because she had certainly been 
engaged in a secret conspiracy behind the German lines, 
revealed by their verdict an incredible ignorance of 
human nature. 

The Allies also had the advantage of brilliant writers 
and subtle, bitter cartoonistsf It is impossible to glance 
the cartoons of the Dutchman, Raemaker, without realis- 
ing how much he helped the Allied cause. One, of his 
masterpieces depicts a group of Germans huddled in the 
conning tower of a submarine watching the approach of 
a small boat in wliich Christ is standing. Below is 
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teirse caption: *‘Seems to be a neutraf: sink him!” 
«CktO(&is such as this had a shattering effect at the height ■ 
of the conflict. 

r 

■ r ■ ^ 

■ THE EXPOSED FALSEHOOD AS A BOOMERANG 

«!; ■■ ^ ^ , 

3. The third' major principle oj propaganda is that it 
should contain at hast a kernel oj truth. This may seern to 
coxiflict^with the atrocity stories referred to above, but 
there was usually a basis of fact to the superstructures of 
horror created by the propagandist. For eji^n^le^ the 
German Army ^ took hostages from every "occupied 
Belgian and French vijlage during the Great ’'JiZar, If 
snipers became active in the vicinity, shooting down 
"German soldiers, the hostages ^wer^ shot. Later, an order 
was given that in cases where sniping occurred in towns 
"Ot villages, every man and woman iSTthe suspected house 
was to die, while the house was burned to the ground. 
These were ruthless laws, designed to cope with a very 
rdil threat to the morale of ther German forces; and it is 
easy to see how their publication in Allied and neutral 
countries encouraged a mentality in which wild atrocity 
stories found ready credence. 

Again, the charge of U-boat frightfulness was based on 
fact. Germany had her back to the wall: her fleet could 
^ challenge the power of Britain and the submarines 
were essential to check the flow^of munitions, food and 
raw materials into the Allied countries. In exactly the 
same way, 'Britain and her Allies were determined to 
prevent vital supplies reaching Germany. But the 
tjerman propagandists were handicapped when they 
> 56 
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tfied to poiiirtMs out; fot blockade’s succesi^ meant 
that nothing happened on which they could base an» 
appeal, while evety totpedo fired, every merchantman 
blown up, every seaman drowned waa a concrete fact 
which could not be igliored ahd which furnished dally 
ammunition to the Allied propagandists. * * 

The principle that a kernel of truth is necess^y to a 
propaganda story is subject to this qualification, that a 
plain lie may be valuable if it has an instantaneous effect 
and if it acliieves its objective before the truth gin catch 
up with it. Thus a country which is favourably placed 
for contacts with the media of communications may take 
greatd: liberties with the facts than another mop re- 
strictedjin its access to the ear of |he world.* The former 
has the better chance .of quashing lies put out by its 
adversary and suppressing; denials of its own fabrications.* 
The general principle remains, However, that an element 
of tmth guards'^gainst the deadly boomerang of an 
exposed falsehood. 

The atrocity story campaign was fully ‘debunked’ by 
various writers in the ye^s following the war, but public 
memory is short. In the Abyssinian war, the Spanish 
civil war and the Sino- Japanese conflict, the opposing 
sides made use of this weapon in their attempt to win the 
sympathy of neutrals. And here again the sub-stratum of 
truth existed. The Italians, for example, endeavoured to 
present the conquest of Aby*ssinia as a crusade for civilis% 
tion by inundating neutrals with gruesomely illustrated 

records of Ethiopian barbarities. One particularly vivid 

« 

* E.g, the “Corpse Factory” story in the Great War, said to have been 
originated in an ingenious transposition of photograph captions, had a 
decisive effect in China, where the German denials could only penetrate wifi 
the greatest difficulty. 
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document, which left nothing to the imagination in 
r depicting the mutilations suffered by those unfortunate 
Enough to become prisoners of the more savage tribes, 
was circulated at Geneva just before the decision on 
sanctions was taken. 

'Priends of the Abyssinians, on the other hand, repre- - 
sented'the Italians as blasting their way to Addis Ababa 
behind a cloud of poison gas. Impartial rg*,^dical reports 
were produced as proof, but it cannot be said they had 
much e|fect. Most people were prepared to believe the 
Italians used tear gas, and they also knew that the fumes 
released by the bursting of high explosive ^shells ^have 
effects very similar on their victims to those pr@<Sced by 
poison gases. But somehow, beyond that, the^average 
person, in Great Britain at least, would, not go even 
^ although Italy openly admitted sending yperite through 
the Suez Canal. 

y In the early months .pf the Spanish civil war, it is 
certai^hat appalling atrocities were committed on both 
sides. A civil war is the most ruthless of all wars, and, 
added to this, were the passiom engendered by the clash 
of opposing ideologies. Thousands of men taking part 
felt that the evil virus of Communism or Fascism, as the 
case might be, could only be extirpated by the complete 
annihilation of the enemy. At first, with the exception 
of the Left Wing papers, the British press tended to stress 
ihe cmeltiesf committed on'^the Government side, but 
later, when the extent of Italian and German intervention 
was realised, an important section of the Right Wing 
press, changed the emphasis. 

The- Government were the more persistent propa- 
'"^andists. Regularly, for months, British newspaper 
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ojffices teceived packages . from Valencia con|^iniqg 
photographs of children who had been killed by Francois ^ 
bombers. The photographs themselves were badly 
printed on cheap paper and were impossible to reproduce. 
Their aim was rather to bring *iiome to journalists the 
' terrible realities of the air raids, and they could not fail to ' 
have effect. It may be add&d that on one occasioSi a 
British newspaper publicly apologised foi' having printed 
fake,®pictures of the bombing havoc wrought by the 
insurgent planes. The photographs had been se«t from 
Paris and had been published in good faith, • .* 

L4tei:-in»the Spanish war there was no need for the 
Governtnent to play up atrocity stories.* The plain^facts 
of the bembing of open towns b}% the insurgent bombers 
were so appalling that the world, although steadily 
become more inured to cmelty ^nd havoc, was horrified * 
by the record of devastation in great cities like Barcelona 
and Valencia and smaller town^like Lerida. ^ * 

In the Sino- Japanese war, Chinese reports of atrocities 
committed by the enemy were frequently received in 
Britain, especially after tHe capture of Nanking. Japan, 
on the other hand, being on the defensive, found it 
difficult to reply in kind. *The Tokio propagandists 
realised that in Britain and the United States denuncia- 
tions of Chinese atrocities would be futile, and very 
wisely they did not attempt it. In the special propagandist 
number of Japan in Pictures published by the Tokio 
newspaper Asahi Shtmihun in December 1957,* the ques- 
tion of atrocities was treated with noticeable restraint. 
The massacre at the end of July of 300 Japanese civilians 
at Tungchow near Peldng— ipcidcnt that infiame^ 

# See Page 37. 
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Japanese passions and made, wat inevitable — ^was des- 
eribed on an inconspicuous inside page. 

*^The most rematkable application of this thitd principle 
in post-war years, was the German campaign against 
Chechoslovakia between May and September 1938. The 
Sudeten Germans notoriously suffered from grievances 
andlnjustices, economic’handicaps and the non-fulfilment 
of pledges solemiily given when the Czechoslovalc State 
was formed. Lord Runciman in his letter to the Prime 
Ministerron September 21, after his return from Prague, 
summed up the position in these words: “I have much 
sympathy, however, with the Sudeten case. It is^ ferd 
thing *to be ruled’ by an alien race; and I have been left 
with the impression that Czechoslovak rule -m the 
Sudeten areas in the last twenty years, though not 
actively oppressive and certainly not- ‘terroristic* has been 
marked by tactlessness, lack of un^standing, petty 
intolerajice, and discrimifiation, to a point where the 
resentment of tjie German population was inevitably 
moving in the direction of revolt.** And, he observed, 
local irritations were added to these major grievances. 

With these facts as the foundation of its case, the 
German Ministry of Propaganda set to work. Abroad, 
the German sympathisers used them to emphasise the 
justice of the Sudeten German claims. Within Germany, 
an appalling flood of abuse was loosed on Czecho- 
^ sbvakia, and-^gain with an eye to personifying the 
evil — President Benesh was made-the target of merciless 
attacks. -When the campaign reached its climax, the 
German people were being told that the Czech soldiers 
- wte guilty of every conceivable vice except cannibalism. 
©Dseryers j^tside the Reich might well think that this 
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foui torieiit *i:eeked o£ the primeval slime, but that, 
from the point of view of the Nazi propagandists, wa» 
irrelevant. Their purpose was to whip up the anger of 
the German people against the C2echs,*untii they would 
be ready to follow their Fiihref in any action he might 
' decide upon to rescue their Sudeten kin. And, owing to* 
the iron censorship of evenly fbrm of expressit)n,*the 
propagandislis could go to extremes of exaggeration and 
deliherate invention that would have been quite im- 
possible in a democratic State. 


• « THE MAGIC OF A PHRASE 

• * 

4. The fourth principle of propaganda Is that It should 
be built round a slogan^ T|ie slogan is the supreme illus-^ 
tration of the pqwer of brevity in propaganda. It may 
seem unnecess^aJy^tb state thas long and tortuous states 
ments are valueless in a campaign, yet this is another 
elementary fact all too often ignored. The waste-paper 
baskets of newspaper offices are filled every day with 
‘literary tapeworms’ for every conceivable cause, whose 
promoters have not realised -that what is all important to 
them is of comparatively little interest to the rest of the 
community, and that, while a clear, concise paragraph 
will frequently receive attention, long-winded reports are 
doomed in advance. " • 

Even where the latter, by some fluke, achieve the 
distinction of print, their propaganda value is nil. The 
average modern reader does not. go in for" long closely 
reasoned arguments. He has neither the time nor the 
inclination to digest them. His news is served up to him 
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in sHort, bright articles, and the propagandist, to succeed, 
.must follow the fashion of the times, the slogan helps 
Him in this by achieving the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of wbrds. In political usage to-day it still 
serves its historic purpose as a rallying cry ; a focusing of 
the emotions in one vivid phrase. It must be simple,' 
fluid atid dramatic. All the slogans of the Scottish clans, 
for example, conform to these rules, althoi^h they differ 
widely in inspiration. Sometimes the name ^of a great 
leader -jyas used, or an important landmark in the clan 
country, or perhaps the motto of the chieftain. But they 
were all easily distinguishable in battle. To-da^, when 
men go forth t© the battle of the polls, they still u§e 
iogans to secure support for their policies and ^at times 
one small phrase can have historic results. 

• But this form of propaganda is/iot new. One of the 
most potent slogans ever coined was that of the elder 
(sCato at the time when the rising pTT^r of Rome came 
into conflict with the mercantile empire of Carthage, 
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Etirope like a 1 :idal wave. In the ^ame class is the p^assion- 
ate appeal: “Workets, unite! You have nothing to lose» 
but your chains V" The long drawn out, arid controversy ' 
over bimetallism in . the United States produced one 
slogan that will never die — “They shall not crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of goldT' 

Sometimes the propagandist Ts presented vfith’his 
slogan by hie adversary. ''That scrap* of paper T’ said 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the German MMster of Foreign 
.Affairs, in a contemptuous reference to the* Treaty 
guaranteeing Belgian neutrality. The Allies. sei2ed u^on 
histT'^ords? and made them a slogan to epitomise the 
treachhrjs^ of the German people. Again, the gibe about 
the 'cositemptibie little army’ helped British recruiting 
more, perhaps, than ‘Your King and country need you’. 
The ex-Kaiser has denied that* he ever used such an* 
expression,* but whether real or fictitious, it became a 
slogan of tremendous power. Jn the khaki election aftet 
the War, the hate psychosis is summed up in the winning 
slogan — ‘Hang the Kaiser T On the other hand, an 
unfortunate choice of sfogan may be fatal. When the 
Conservative Government went to the country in 1929, 
after five years in office, andnmmediately after creating a 
great new army of electors through the flapper vote, they 
fought on the slogan, 'Safety first.’ That mistake 
undoubtedly contributed to their defeat. 

Alliteration is often useful in a slogan ('We wan^i 
eight, and we won’t wait’). The most successful pro- 
paganda drive in Britain since the war was based on the 
slogan, 'Buy British,’ which met with a respbnse beyond 

* “That contemptibly small army” is supposed to have been the phras#' 
he employed. 
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the dteatns of its promoters. Other assets in slogan 
•building are rhythm, appositeness, spontaneity and an 
efnphasis on the positive. The huge sums offered by 
commercial advef tisers for catching slogans are convincing 
proof of their value. And, if anything, their appeal is 
.wider in the political sphere, for there is more prospect 
of ®n Emotional response when the question of a com- 
mercial bargain does not arise. ^5, 


AIMING AT THE TARGET 


5. The fifth principle of propaganda is that it^sbduld bs 
dimted towards a specific objective. The ideal application of 
this principle would involve a ca:j;eful study of the habits 
-and characteristics of every jndiyidual sought to be 
influenced. In the case of key-men such effort is, of 
course, essential. During«the fierce bSttle of propaganda 
which preceded the entry of the United States into the 
Great War, it was vital to the opposing sides to influence 
lesfders of the Government and of the Opposition. The 
British played up to President Wilson's idealism, pointing 
out that the Allies were fighting the battle for democracy; 
but they also concentrated on Theodore Roosevelt for 
they realised that he alone could keep the more eis:treme 
Republican isolationists from drifting towards the pro- 
Qerman camp. 

Where one man is in a position to make great decisions, 
no study, of his psychology can be too detailed for the 
propagandist. But when the latter is dealing with 
the crowd, such labour is impossible, however 
%uch it would help him. On the other hand, to 
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fite off Ms pfopaganda bullets at taudom is a wastfi^ ^ 

^°THs tme that the ptopagaadist is at a disadvantage 5s • _ 
Twirie scientist in the labbratoty, who can 
conipate variables in his experiments .to a 

* — « Aon. . MM. , 

nunimum, and c ^^ej-Eseis, while they 

deetee of accumcy. Commercial a nkced 

An^nt haveJiliis rigid check, are more favourably placed 
than the propagandist for they at least have thtir sa es ^ 
tos VconsMt. In political matters. 

neXaSrf ars generaUy taken as a reHabk guide, 
bufthem are times when even 

he out of touch with tlie real sqptiments m the conn 
M^while general trends are * 

^dist. they do not iielp.^m in the . 

of determining the degree of response he has evoked at . 

each Stage of his campaign. • fnr a 1are:e 

The propagandist, therefore, must allow for a larg 
JgLrf «or. He must accept 
sphL of uncertainty, so long as “^divid^t to 
me another. Only by regimentation of Ae ™ 
xuunity could he be certain-that any 
v.ould produce a certain reaction. It is 
in certL countries-the Fascist States and 
deUberate attempt is being made to narrow ^ojn 
sphere of uncertainty by welding the peopfe into a home 

'ThTpmpagandist working without t^. form of 
assistance can. however, restrict the risk 
ammunition by aiming at distmct groups. Although 
individual differs feom another, if they are m the same . 
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social ot national grouping they will react, broadly speak- 
kig, in a similar way to the same stimulus. The history 
«■ of propaganda from 19 14-1 91 8 -bristles with examples of 
this policy. AT' the outset, before British hatred of 
Germany had developed "into arTall-sufficient emotional 
'force, great play was made with the tribulations of 'poor 
little BSlgium’ and 'gallant little Serbia." The pro- 
pagandists exploited the sympathy for the under-dog that 
is a well-known frait in the British character. That was 
a general use of a national characteristic, but Will Irwin 
quotes a good example of an appeal to one section of the 
community, “As I discovered personally on 4 ;he^Ca 5 :so 
front,” he writesy “the Italian army was thicklf dotted 
with soldiers who had pome home for military pervice 
from Ohio or Illinois or California, leaving families 
behind. Monthly these dependents Received the soldier’s 
t modest pay at the Italian consulates. We arranged to have 
the consuls hand out with each pay envelope a circular 
printed in Italian, and beginning: 'Write to your rela- 
tions and friends in Italy telling them that America is on 
hef way with overwhelming force. , . Probably most 
of the recipients thought that continuance of their pay 
depended on writing the suggested letters. . . . And 
American mails into Italy swelled to such a point that 
the Italian postal censors groaned and complained.” 

One of the German attempts to sabotage delivery of 
ti;iunitions from America to the Allies consisted of 
organising support for the Embargo Conference, con- 
stituted in 1915 by the Labour groups to petition the 
President for a proclamation prohibiting the sale and 
^ transhipment to belligerent nations of munitions and 
^ ^ aU rnatetMs used in their production. The campaign 
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is notable iif the history of propaganda for its terrific 
concentration on Congres's. It was revealed BcforS a 
Senate Committee that tjie organisation was responsive • 
for five million telegrams being sent to members of 
Congress at a cost of £50,000. in. onemonth, April 15)16, 
250,000 of these telegrams were sent protesting against 
hostility towards Germany. * • • 

The mos|Jc of minorities within the. territories of the 
Central Powers also offered tremendous scope to the 
Allied propagandists, Masaryk’s march in 1 91 -^through 
Russia and Siberia with his 50,000 men recruited from 
(Jaech an^ Slovak ^soldiers who had been capture'd by 
the Russians, had a great effect throi^ghout the world, 
front-gaged as it was in every Allied and neutral cdunt:fy, 
but it had an overwhelming effect in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire.^ In die same way, the morale of th^ 
Austrian troops was undermined by playing gramophone ^ 
records of Czech and Slav folkspngs across No Man’s Land. 

In America the different racial groups were all eagerly 
canvassed. Austria and Germany subsidised innumerable 
small papers printed in the languages of the homeknd 
which circulated among immigrant workers. Irish senti- 
ment against Britain was mobilised by various societies,' 
all handsomely subsidised by the Central Powers. 

These racial groups continued to be the breeding 
ground of propaganda in the post-war years. At the 
Peace Conference thek emissaries swarmed round the 
Allied delegations, cajoling, bribing and entreating for 
preferential treatment. While Germany and Austria 
remained sunk in a stupor for years, Hungary launched a 
revisionist campaign dkected specially towards influenc- 
ing the British, and the dauntless esnergy with which hS 
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campaign was carried on year after year Commands the 
^dm.ira*cion, and perhaps the pity, of the historian, 
e Every media of propaganda, may, of course, be em- 
ployed in the asSault on a specific group, but some are 
by their very nature ies» useful in a concentrated cam- 
, paign. The radio, for example, is invaluable for reaching 
isolated minorities overseas, but is of little use in a cam- 
paign which aims to influence a definite social class 
witliin fthe country, as distinct from the whole Qom- 
munity. The films are also handicapped in this way, 
although th|p news-reel local editions can be utilised. 
Even a subject of national interest^ is freque^itly gwn 
separate treatment for screening in different areas; Newsr 
papers and periodicals,^however, offer an inexhaustible 
variety of channels with which^to approach different 
'^groups and classes. Tr^de journals, weekly ihagazines 
^ and reviews, all have their special markets. 


SCALING BARRIERS OF SUSPICION 


6. The sixth principle of propaganda is concealment of 
motive. By some writers this is made the fundamental 
feature of propaganda. Viereck, for example, arrives at 
the following definition: “Propaganda is a campaign 
camouflaging its origin, its motive, or both, conducted 
for the purpose of obtaining a specific objective by mani- 
pulating public opinion.” Attention has, however, been 
drawn previously in this book to the fact that pro- 
paganda may be open and unconcealed. Dr. Goebbels’ 
official title is Minister for Propaganda and Public 
’Enlightenment. He^makes no secret of his task in the 
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Nazi State. The authoritarian regime, he declaresp nev^r 
lets itself be moved from the way it has chosen once it 
convinced of the wisdom t>f a certain po|^cy. In his view, 
the distinction between jpropaganda in a democracy and 
in Germany is that, in the former, public opinion ma]^es 
'the policy and leads the State, while in Germmy the 
State guides popular opinion and makes the policy. 
Even Dr. G»»ebbels, however, cannot* rely solely on 
direct propaganda. The burning of the Reichstag has 
.been widely quoted as an example of concealed pro- 
paganda with the motive of discrediting the Communists. 
Thel official explanations of the ‘blood bath’ on June 
30th, 1934, are another example, while every docfe©®ed 
speech fey a foreign statesman rekased in Germany is so 
much concealed propaganda. 

Thus even in the most authoritarian State, the validity 
of this sixth principle is proved. It arises from the fact 
that when propaganda is disgilised the subject is more* 
open to suggestion than he would otherwise be. His 
barriers of suspicion and reserve are down. He will reaji 
a leading article on the benefits of electricity with more 
inclination to acquiesce — ^if he trusts the newspaper — 
than if he heard the same arguments from a salesman in 
the local electricity department. Instinctively he feels that 
the writer of the leading article has no axe to grind. 

Enormous sums have been spent in different countries 
to buy concealed propaganda for its prestige value. In’* 
one minor campaign to further the arms embargo in the 
United States during the Great War, the Gerrnan pro- 
pagandists spent £ 40,000 through the American Associa- 
tion of Foreign language Newspapers. The appeal, it is - 
scarcely necessary to add, contained no reference to 
- • 69 • . . 
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G^rmaji-y. It was couched in general terms, calling on the 
pp-blic to alleviate human suffering and help, not to 
destroy life, but tp preserve it. ^ 

In recent years, the Auslandsorgani’s^ation^ the German 
ass,Qciation for propagating National Socialism abroad, 
has spent vast sums in ^concealed propaganda. During 
1937, it was estimated that'-at least ^(^400, 000 was spent 
on secret Nazi hellsMn Austria-~a small in^^^estment for 
the great return of the following year. 

Open^and concealed propaganda frequently overlap in 
the*' ©ne cam'paign, or appear at different stages of it. 
For example, a representative of a foreign country desir- 
ing-^© raise a loan in London may first of all secure 
releases of news articles^'dealing with the prosperity and 
stability of his country. Then, •when public attention 
has been drawn to these "favourabler conditions, the loan 
will be launched with a fan-fare of straightforward 
publicity. The success of this combination depends very 
largely on choosing the proper moment for the change- 
over from secrecy to the glare of the limelight. 

The ethics of propaganda are not under discussion 
here. It has developed into a major social force, capable 
of being employed well in The cause of good or evil. 
But, clearly, when the propagandist's motives or objec- 
tives are questionable, he will work beliind a cloak. 

The 'public relations counsel' who have created a new 
profession as super-advertisers for a large firm or a whole 
industry, frequently do their most effective work in dis- 
guise. M the United States, where this profession was 
first developed, the opportunities are greater than else- 
t^here. Many of these propagandists concentrate on 
building up g foUpwjng ainong the youfiger generation. 
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Le compaalr, foi example, may distribute to all the 
Sools iu a patticulat State a poster gtvmg detaris of 
Solvents L the histpry o£ the State, without auy 
wopaganda for the company, beyond its name at the 
foot of the poster. Or Ta film corporation may distribut 
a drawing hLdbook in which one of the exercises coMlsts • 
of drawing a character famous in the company s cm^ns. 

The most,outstanding examples of concealed p p 
ganda in recent years have been achieved y 
munition firms. The pubUc relations counsel 
' by a big armaments concern will not wastejus J 

JjLgfdvertising space in the P°P" 1 « 
the’ technical journals, at home and afero , ^ — ■ £ 

receive their quota. The main bvilk of 
s expended in more devious ways. The Royal Corn- 
LsiL which inqaited.into .the B-tish ami^e^ 
industry in 1937 received some striking testimony 

^1: »ho fl- ™ 

went from this country the lower the stpdard of com- 
mercial morals became. That, as experience -broad has 
shown, is not merely insular superiority. Some s‘aitD g 
feats have been accomplished by the P“P‘‘S“*®A , 

munitions firms on the Continent and m tbe Untted 
States. Patriotic societies, for example, have launched 
campaigns for bigger defence forces ^ 
with money supplied by the arms combmes. ^ 

of this type of propaganda since the Great. Wm has riof 
yet been written. It cannot be, for its whole succ 
Lpends on secrecy. But time and again the ^amen 
filers have cashed in on war scares, and the dismal 
record of disarmament conferences in post-war years is^ 
an index of the efficiency of wirepuUets behind ffie scenes. 
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The most notable example of concealed propaganda 
vtt disclosed concerns the Naval Disarmament Confer- 
Le at Geneva in 19^7. T^o years later a certain 
Mr. Shearer sued three large shipbuilding corporations 
in the United States for the balance of fees lyhiGh he he d 
was due to him on account of his services in fmstrating • 
the oKects of the Conference and thus matog navd 
building mote profitable for his principal^ Accrethted 
to the’ Confereflce as the correspondent of a Hunor 
American newspaper, he carried on anti-British T_ropa- „ 
ganda, andcarranged for the despatch of publicity in 
the' guise of news to reputable Apierican tjewspafSTS- 
^yijus came out when President Hoover ordered an 

inquiry by the Attorney-General. ^ ’"r j 

Again, the whole armaments stpiation was transformed 
when Hitler came into’powes in^lermany. And who 
were Ms backers? Who but Thyssen, Hugenberg, 
.Ktupps— the dominant ^figures in the German heavy 
industries which have since been working zi,- our 
shifts with pauses only when supplies of raw materials 
temporarily failed. Yet, when it suited them to hide these 
preparations for war, the munition makers made loud 
protestations of their desire for international goodwiU. 
Thm, in November 1933, Herr Krupp von Bohlem und 
Halbach, one of the great industrialists in the Reich, said 

in a public Speech: , . ^ ^ 

^ “Befote the whole world I declare that Germa 
' industry agrees without reservation and with absolute 
conviction with the utterance of Herr Reich-Chancellor 
and Leader of the German nation, that the last German 
machine-gun can and shall be destroyed, if at the same 
^ time and to the sarhe extent other nations do the same. 
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. Gennan iMustry is convinced that a peace assured 
■ by the uniform and simultaneous disarmament *of all 
States would give an impulse to the economic life of the* 
world such as could never even be app1:oached by any 
kind of orders for armaments purposes.” 

' Opposing the fomeniers of international unrest is* a 
powerful and growing group of pacifist societies? cotn- 
posed of bodips of all shades of opinion from obseure 
cranky organisations to national instifetions like the 
League of Nations Union and the English Shaking 
Union. These societies work in the open. Tljelr purpose 
is proaipte peac? and they have litde to gain" 67 
attempting to conceal the origin of their propaganda. 
But the;^ have to contend with o^e great handicap, "^at 
until their propaganda |ias made more progress it will 
not have that appeal tq selfiinterest which ensures power- 
ful backing for the militarists. Peace, generally speaking, 
is still regarded more as an icleal — and sometimes not* 
even that — than as a necessity for civilised existence. 

In Britain the psychological background is more 
favourable to peace propaganda than in most countries, 
for it is obviously in. this country’s interests to avoid war. 
The days of an aggressive In:^erialism are past for ever. 
If we fight, we fight on the defensive, to protect our vital 
interests. But elsewhere, with unsatisfied demands 
clamouring for redress the position is very different. In 
many countries pacifism, however moderate and con-^ 
servative in expression, is considered suspect as a menace 
to national strength. Where such distrust exists,, pacifist 
societies have to fight an uphill battle. 

The League of Nations Union, an organisation founded 
in 1918, which has now some 2,850 branches and over a 
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million members, was responsible for the greatest pro- 
'^paganda drive ever made by a pacifist society with its 
famous Peace Ballot in i934“y5. A tremendous volume, 
of criticism arose over the ballot. One party denounced 
it roundly as skilfully concealed' propaganda against the 
Government; another found fault with tlie vagueness of 
the questions, pointing out that of the five questions put 
only the second could be answered by tlje majority of 
people' without "^reservations of some kind. It will be 
notice4 that the two criticisms are complementary, for, ^ 
if the issues, are confused, then the result of the ballot 
may be interpreted as the promoters think fit;, 

Sir Austen Ghamberlain synthesised the two eriacisnjs 
with his biting remarl;, that the ballot was ‘‘little better 
than an attempt to obtain subsc|iptions by a fraudulent 
prospectus”. He declared tha^ th^ Issue presented was; 
“Are you in favour of peace or war? If you want peace, 
•vote yes; if you vote no,ffit means war.” 

Coming from one who had until then been a strong 
supporter of the Union, this was a heavy blow. But the 
ballot went on despite it, to sweep the country. In all, 
twelve million votes were cast, and of these a large 
majority were in the affirmative on all the questions. 

Although the object of the ballot was in full accord 
with the aims of the Union, it subsequently became 
involved in party controversy. This is a danger to which 
pacifist propaganda is always exposed. The sincerity and 
idealism which form its driving power may be exploited 
for selfish and even sinister ends. Leaders of both the 
great Parties in Britain, for example, have expressed their 
suspicion of the motives inspiring the Communist Party^s 
eager backing of I^ce Movements in this country, a 
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coinpatadvely tecent development m t 
“ S ^romp-anda. In December 192 
Sd Lngress of the 'CommunEt Ps 
mLow adopted a series of resolutions t 

isolated propaganda in capitalist countt 
•operation with other movements. T 
hLevet, the historic dedsiQP m favou 
Front was made, and since then the C 
spared no effort to 

p^ifist societies in Britain and^other c< 
' Ling themselves open to the charge, -w 

inSetail eleewhere,^ that their pacifis ^ 

<.'fi,TI-,tle form of concealed propag, 


LLOTD GHORGip’s SATURDAT SPEECHES 

■eiienth primple of propaganda succtsst 
- -andist must, space out his 
iervals of time, although 
dashes with the time sequence he »s 
is lost of exploiting any event 
- V. It is a recognised maxim 
the initial groundwork has been 

attack is the best possible ®eth^ of 
reminders should be 
ly increase slightly as. 
reminder should be 
form a link in onb 


7. Tltnlng is the si 
In a campaign the propagi 
appeals at definite int 
sure that, even if it c,„-- 
arranged, no opportunity 
or theory relevant to his^ cause, 

of publicity that once 

performed, a mass 
launching a campaign, meic 
given at definite intervals whi 
the campaign continues, but 
forceful and vigorous and s. 

continuous chain. 

When, however, an unexpected 

« See Chapter VI. ,, 
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possibilities for the propagandist, there is not the same 
necessity to adapt it to the regular sequence. He has only ' 
\o display opportunism to redp the reward. This prin- 
ciple has, however, other implications. It dictates the 
time at which propaganda should be released. Lloyd 
George’s policy of making important speeches on Satur- 
dafy afternoons has been widely followed, notably by Herr 
Hitler. In this 'way, the speaker provides^^hot’ news for 
the evening pa;f ers, while the Sunday papers carry»‘a full 
report^and comments, and the Monday morning papers., 
devote further space to additional comment and reports 
of foreign reactions. And, owing rto the greater leisure 
^ofjiie vast majc5tity of people on a Sunday, theVeek-end 
release captures the attention of a section of the com- 
munity who would have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to study the speech during the week. 

Similarly, if a big industrialist wishes to make capital 
«out of donations to charity, his publicity agent will 
release the announcement of his munificence for a 
Monday morning, when the newspapers will be able to 
devote greater space to it than later in the week. A 
back-bencher in the House of Commons will try to catch 
the Speaker’s eye before nine o’clock at night, otherwise 
he has little chance of seeing liis speech reported on the 
main news page of the national dailies next morning. 
The advertising staff of an organisation trading in luxury 
(.or semi-luxtlry goods will avoid a sales campaign in 
districts where there is a big strike in progress, and will 
concentrate in other areas where trade is booming. To 
revert to politics, it was no accident, but deliberate 
propaganda, that inspired the release by the Ethiopian 
Legation in Lond6n of a detailed and circumstantial 
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account of tebellion and guerilla warfare in Ab;^siniai 
‘three days before the League of Nations Council was to, 
meet when the question ol recognising the Italian con- 
quest of the country might have been raised. 

During the Great War, British propaganda skilful^ 
observed this principle of timing. The censors made a 
practice of holding up bad news, such as the sinking of a 
cruiser, until it^ could be offset by reports 'of a victory at 
the front, or some other cause for rejoicing. Viereck 
„^dmits that British orders in council dealing with-'^^^ues- 
tions of blockade ‘were timed with uncanny skill’. The 
declaration making cotton unconditional contraband was 
publish^d’bn the very day on which the American pr.ess 
was in a §tate of great excitement over the sinking of the 
Arabic. As a result, “the^wicked Germans got the head- 
lines and an economic nicasure^that gravely affected 
American prosperity and American rights was dismissed 
by most editors with a paragraph or two”. 

Allied with this principle is the recognition of the value 
of reticence in a propaganda campaign. Frequently a 
propagandist will succeed by knowing, not when to'* 
speak, but when to keep silent. When his opponents 
have a powerful case, it mereljf' plays into their hands by 
attempting an explanation. If it is unconvincing it keeps 
the question before the public, greatly to the advantage 
of the other side. The proper course here is to lie low 
and wait for the public to forget, hastening fliat desired 
end by launching a counter-offensive on a totally different 
subject. That not only distracts attention from the 
previous embarrassing situation but also prevents the 
enemy from following up his gains by forcing him sud- 
denly to assume the defensive. ’ ^ - 
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CrfAPTER^ IV 
REVOLUTIONARY YEARS 


T he story ^of the revolutionary changes in pro- 
paganda technique during the years 19 14-]: 9 has^, 
ahrejady been told by men who played a conspicuous part 
as propagandists for one or other of the warr,ing Powers 
^ — '^r Campbell “Stuart in Britain, G. S. ViereclYarfd Will 
Irwin in the United States, and Colonel Njpolai in 
Germany, to name only a few. ^ At this stage it is only 
necessary to review i?he brpad .development of that 
struggle beliind the scenes, to note the astonishing scope 
*'and subtlety of method, and to record the major victories 
and defeats of;the contestants. 

The first curious point that emerges from a study of 
propaganda in the Great War was that Germany, al- 
though outclassed, in the opinion both of her own 
historians and neutral observers, was the only Power to 
pay attention to propaganda before' 19x4. She organised 
her machine with great thoroughness and sldll. In all 
neutral countries and especially in Scandinavia, Central 
Europe, the Near East and South America, her Em- 
bassies, legations, consular offices and branches of 
mercantile firms formed the basis for a far reaching net- 
work of intrigue. In these areas the Germans secured a 
foothold which proved of the utmost value in later years. 
The ,Woljf Press Bureau, which was subsidised by the 
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German Government, also fed a steady stream pro- 
German news into international channels. Its influence,^ 
however, was restricted b}'\an agreement reached early in 
the present century between this agency* and Reuters of 
Britain and the Havas agency bf France. Under the 
agreement, the world was divided roughly into three 
areas and the agencies agreed to* pool news frdm i!he 
territories whi4;h they controlled. Wolff became respon- 
sible for Germany, her colonies, Austr( 3 -Hungary, and 
Scandinavia; Reuters took over the Far East in addition 
to the Empire, while Havas had France and het coloni^ 
andlgouth America. .Obviously these press Empires had 
considSrable diplomatic significance, although the motive, 
for theij creation appears to haj^e been mainly com- 
mercial. » 

At the very outset of hogtilities; Great Britain stmck a 
heavy blow at the German propaganda machine. She 
cut the Emden-New York cable. Thus, all news from* 
Germany, apart from wireless reports, had to proceed 
overseas via London, the cable centre of the world. 
After the British censors had finished with the news, it 
was of little use as propaganda to Germany. The effect 
of this is clearly shown in» an interestmg study by 
H. Schuyler Foster,* whose diagrams are based on a 
compilation of the number of items of war news appear- 
ing on the front page of the Nejp York Times between the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia and the American declara- , 
tion of war in April 1917, During the fiLcst year of the 
war, he estimates, news direct from Germany never 
exceeded four per cent of the front page war news. In 
the same period, seventy per cent came from the allied 
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iiountries. Yet, in July 19,14 the ptopottions had been 
“ ^practically equal. The period when the largest amount of 
direct German news reachecf the United States (twelve 
per cent) was^in December 1916, when the German 
peace proposals were under discussion. Even the news- 
‘ papers which opposed the Allied cause found themselves 
obliged to carry twice as, much Allied news as German. 
The long-term effect of this, even when liie Allied news 
was presented In strictly impartial fashion, was bound to 
be vt^y harmful to Germany. ^ 

- .To redeem this catastrophe, the Germans turned to the 
only other medium of communication as^ailabl^ the 
, radio. The NSuen wireless station, althouglf af first it 
worked spasmodicall)^ gradually developed as aji efficient 
distributor of propaganda, reaching as far afield as Persia 
and Mexico. From it a a^-hoijr service of war news 
went out, not blatantly pro-German, but constantly em- 
phasising Germany’s victories and slurring over her 
reverses. To^add to its attraction it was made available 
free of charge to small-town papers in many countries 
where German cable news was impossible to obtain and 
where the other services, offered at ordinary commercial 
rates, were very expensive. 


THE LESSON OF CAPORETTO 

r 

While Britain scored this initial success, and 'cornered’ 
the world news network, her propaganda in the early 
stages of the war was uncertain and defensive in neutral 
countries. The objectives in war propaganda are three- 
fold; (i) to stiffen’ the morale of one’s own people, and 
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encourage onS's allies; (2) to influence neutral opinion; 
and (3) to undermine the will to victory of the enemy. 
The Germans were certainly quicker in the field with 
their campaigns for the second and third*ob}ectives. The 
British propaganda machine h£?d to be built from the 
foundations after war was declared, and for a time con- 
centrated mainly on the home froht. • ♦ 

Clever Ger|pan propaganda persuaded.Turkey to come 
into ihe war on the side of the Central PcSwers against the 
wishes of a large and powerful body of opinion^vhose 
culture, so far as it was European, was French, and who 
ha^a healthy respect; for the British. German agents also 
c^paigned tirelessly to turn the Moslem world against 
Britain, subsidising pan-Arabic movements and encourag- 
ing sedition in British Jndia. The propaganda head- 
quarters iti Berlin kep^in contact with hundreds of agents 
working from North Africa to Afghanistan. 

This ambitious campaign failed. But one shorter and* 
more concentrated effort shows German offensive pro- 
paganda at its best, and is worth study in the light of 
principles detailed in the last chapter. The speciflic 
objective in this case was the Italian army before the 
rout of Caporetto in October 1917. The source of the 
propaganda was admirably concealed, for the chief 
method employed was to distribute among the Italian 
soldiers faked copies of their own newspapers, faithfully 
following the originals in typography, lay-out and adver-^ 
tisements, but containing news of the imminent collapse 
of the Allies on the Western Front and also reports of 
grave industrial unrest, brutally repressed, in Italian 
cities— -reports which were based on fact, Here was the 
simplicity and dramatic striking p®wer of great pro- 
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paganda. The ground, of course, was favtfurable, for the 
^ IMans had not been worked into a white heat of hatred 
against Germany in the same w|*.y as they had been against 
Austria, and the German agents were able to work in 
comparative freedom. -The result was that when the 
. Germans struck they found great gaps in the Italian hnes - 
where thousands of men had flung away their rifles and 
gone home to And out the truth about the^conditions in 
which their famflles were living. 

"Wh^ we turn to the propaganda battle in the United 
States, we And a different state of affairs. Here, the 
multitude of German agents suffemd three^ staggering 
reverses — ^the skking of the iMsitania^ the loss of the 
Albert portfolio and the interception of the Zimmermann 
Note to the Mexican Government. The latter was 
decisive, for it shattered the Germim-Ametican organisa- 
r- tion which performed invaluable work for the Central 
(Powers during the first, two years of the war. But 
previously the German propagandists had been forced 
into a losing position. 

- The sinking of the 'Lusitania happened at a most 
unfortunate time for Germany. The British blockade was 
being tightened up, and more and more United States 
ships were being stopped and their cargoes seized. The 
average American felt that Great Britain was interpreting 
the law of blockade to suit herself and anger against this 
^country ran -dangerously high. On one occasion there 
might even have been war, as in 1812, but at the last 
minute the British gave way — and the American freighter 
was stopped instead by a French warship ! The sinking of 
the Lusitania, however, wiped out at one stroke all the 
hostility towards Britain and the indignation in the States 
" ^ 82 ' 
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The nest reverse suffered by the Germans came only a 
few months later. Dr. Albert, the ctorai figure in this 
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was heightene*d by the suspicion that the German^gen^ ^ 
in America had known in advance of the fate in store fo5 

the liner. ^ . 

The Allied propagandists made the most of a notice 

issued the week before the l^usitania sailed, from the 
' German Embassy in Washington.^ It ran as follows : ^ ^ 

‘‘Travellers intending toV embark on the Atlantic 
voyage are recninded that a state of waf exists between 
Gernsiany and her allies and Great Britain and her allies j 
that the zone of war includes the waters adjacent*?© the 
British Isles, that in accordance with formal notice given 
by-4ie Imperial German Government, vessels flying the 
flag oT Great Britain or any of her allies, are liabla to. 
destrucftiGn in those waters and ^hat passengers sailing 
in the war zone on shif« of Great Britain and her allies 
do' so 'at, their own risk.” ■' 

Some German agents attempted to stand up to the tide 
of anger, and justify the slnMng of the b/ 

declaring she carried munitiGns. But the. majority were 
more discreet, and contented themselves with denying 
any connection between the formal warning from the 
Embassy and the attack on the Hner, They failed, how- 
ever, to make much impressidn on the m^ had 

previously refused to align themselves with either side. 
From then on, the U-boat campaign was, to the average 
American, a sinister and murderous business. 


TRAGEDY OF THE LOST PORTFOLIO 
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Imaged??- fot the Centtal Powers, was Germany’s financial 
Representative in the United States. His ostensible 
business was to arrange credits, float loans, and finance 
sliipments of r^ materials and munitions. This was a 
highly important taskf but secretly Dr. Albert was 
burdened with equally responsible duties. He found the' 
money'" for Germany’s* propagandists in the States, and 
was thus in constant communication with men all over 
the country, some at least on the wrong side of the 
bord<2S' between propaganda and espionage. And one 
(ky^ while *Dr. Albert was on the elevated railway, his 
portfolio vanished. How this came about has. never heen 
satisfactorily exflained, but the contents of the p(55ctfolio 
found their way to Washington and from theRe to the 
American and British newspapers. Viereck, who was on 
the inside of the Gernl5.n intrigues, compares the loss of 
the Albert portfolio to the loss of the Marne. “Every 
''character in the pro-Gcrman cast strutted across the 
newspaper headlines a villain. ... It was a veritable nest 
of intrigue, conspiracy and propaganda that reposed in 
Dr. Albert’s brief-case. The inner workings of the 
propaganda machine were laid bare. The exposure of 
Albert’s activities destroyed the element of camouflage, 
essential to propaganda success. Dozens of persons W’ho 
had never been associated in the public eye with the 
German cause found themselves exposed and excoriated.” 
^ For monfhs the Germans and their associates fought 
back doggedly to regain the lost ground. But the final 
collapse came with the Zimmermann Note. For this 
triumph the major credit rests with the British. The Note 
was sent by several channels, but the one transmitted 
from^the J^auen r2.dio station was intercepted and de- 
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dphcied in Room 4° O.B. at the Admiralty, the cactre , 
aaval counter-espionage during the war. In effect, tha 
Note suggested an allianfce between Germany, esico 
and lapan. The German Government felt that American 
intewention on the side of the'AUies was mote or l{ss 
inevitable. They wished to tie America’s hands^m tius 
eventuality with a war againSt Mexico. The outcome ot 
the war was obvious, but even if the Meccans succeeded 
in iiftetrupting shipments to Europe for a few vital 
months it would make the difference for Germany be- 
tween victory and defeat. It was a realistic ofitlook, but, 
unfsrtunateiy for the Germans, they relied too much on 
the secrecy of their codes. And when the'text of the Note, 
was published in the United States, the great army of 
pro-Germans struck their tents and departed. The agents 
from Berlin were left in* chilly isolation to await the 

arrival of their passports. ^ 

These, then, were the major battles of the propaganda 
conflict in the States, But it would be giving a false im- 
pression of the tremendous organisation run by the 
British and their sympathisers to ignore the day-to-day 
engagements. Control of British propaganda for the 
first three years was in the hands of Sir Gilbert Parker. 
His activities were manifold. Pie arranged good-will 
tours by famous men and women from Britain, and 
encouraged the pro-Allies in the States — frequently his 
most enthusiastic workers — to preach the doctrine of 
intervention in speeches, debates, letters, articles and 
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Butletras official head of British Bureau of Informa- 
tion. At the end of the war the latter had a staff of fifty- 
four. The whole organisation tame under the control of 
Lord Northcliffe, Director of Propaganda, who built up 
a vast Department centted at Grewe House, London. 
That Department had two major objectives-™to whip up ' 
enthusiasm for the Allies 4ti the United States, and to 
awaken the racial minorities in enemy territory to revolt. 
Relentlessly the British and French poured the add of 
prop^anda on the joints of the enemy’s armour, steadily 
eating through their defences. The big drive began in 
January 1918, when Lloyd George issued a statemenfe on 
irkish war aims. This was followed a few days later by 
Wilson’s Fourteen Poiats whichj with their emphasis on 
seif-determination, split the Austro-Hungarian empire 
wide open. r. ■k 

Britain may have been slow in starting her propaganda 
’t)ffensive, but, once launched, it was backed by unlimited 
funds and planned by first class brains. Men like H. G. 
Wells, Rudyard Kipling, John Buchan* and Arnold 
Bennett, put their talents at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment. Countless avenues were exploited and the technical 
efficiency with which the p'Topaganda was put across left 
the enemy helpless. Leaflets by the million were sent 
over the lines by rockets and balloons, scattered from 
aeroplanes and fired from six-inch guns. Flerr Hitler 
'"declares thaf even in 1916 the British were playing upon 
the Bavarians’ dislike of the Prussians. That went on for 

*John Buchan (now Lord Tweedsmuir) was the head of the Department 
of Information when it was created in 1917. It developed into the Ministry 
of Information the next year, with Lord Beaverbrook as Minister, while 
Lord NorthcMe became Director of Propaganda in enemy countries. 
Northclilfe’s driving po-wr and enthusiasm were such that he soon had an 
active interei«tnn propagandist schemes among allies and neutrals also. 
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two years, and while it did not have the same ^cet fs , 

among the Austro-Hungarians, it contributed largely t# 
the spirit of defeatism thA permeated tl^ German forces 
in the closing stages of the war. ^ 


THE HYMK OF HATE 

' % 

The war propaganda of the United States was under 
the direction of George Creel whose Committee on 
Public Information made the public war-conscious in an 
amazing fashion. It Issued a daily paper with a circulation 
of 100,000; made over £170,000 with war films; -dis* 
tribute^ more than 200,000 lahtern slides; sent out 
75,000 Four Minute Men who made 755,190 speeches; 
secured the aid of J8,ocjo newspapers; and translated 
details of America’s military prowess and President 
Wilson’s speeches into every language under the sun. 
In the United States anti-German pi*opaganda was 
developed on an equally gigantic scale. One amendme^jt 
to the Espionage Act was passed, giving wide powers to 
the courts to punish any language intended to bring the 
Government of the United 'States, or the flag, or the 
uniform, into contempt, scorn, contumely or disrepute. 
This amendment was employed to send a girl to prison 
for ten years for sayiag, 'T am for the people and the 
Government is for the profiteers.” Several States of the^ 
Union banned the teaching of German in the schools — 
a step which even the French Government did not take. 

On the German side, an equal ferocity developed, 
aptly epitomised in the “Flymn of Hate” by Ernst 
Lissauer, The author subsequently declared regretted 
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dvet hfiving wntten the poem, but in the distorted days 

' of war it won for him a decoration from the Kaiser; and 

it was distributed to miUiotife of school-children and 
^ ^ 

memorised by civilians and soldiers. The following 
stanza is taken from the translation made by Barbara 
Henderson in the : 

“Take you the folk of the earth in pay, 

With bars of gold your ramparts lay, «' 
^'Bedeck the ocean with bow on bow, 

* r Ye feckon well, but not well enough now, 
French and Russian they matter not, »■ 

o A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot. 

We fight the b^tle with bronze and steeL 
And the time that is coming Peace will seal. 

You we will hate with a lasidng hate, 

We will never forgo our hate, 

Hate by water and hate by land. 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand. 

Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown. 

Hate of seventy millions, choking down. 

We love as one, we hate as one. 

We have one foe add one alone — 

ENGLAND 


Even in the summer of 1918, responsible leaders 
among the Allies did not anticipate victory with any 
confidence until a year later. But the German collapse, 
when it came, was sudden and dramatic and while 
propaganda did not win the war, it shortened hostilities 
by many months, thus probably saving a million lives 
and courjll^ss millibns in money. 
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When the 'full significance of the Allied propaganj-a 
drive dawned on the Getfiians they attempted to ste^ 
the tide by setting up cqpnter-propaganda organisations 
within the country to bolster up thi morale of the 
soldiers and the civilians. The direction of tliis work, 
however, was left mainly in the hands of the military,, 
who were inclined to doubt its value and who preferred 
to concentrate their energies on tasks that seemed of 
more immediate importance and urgency. And for that 
blindness Germany paid heavily. In the closing^af of 
the war, numerous Army orders were issued to the 
German tmops oq the subject of enemy propaganda. 

Some highly significant specimens ase quoted by an 
American writer, George G. Bruntz,* and it is interesting 
to seeliow the note of ^desperate appeal to ignore enemy 
lies increases in intensity.^ Evendn July 1917 Chief of 
Staff of the Field Army*issued a circular deploring the ^ 
feeling of profound depression at home, which for the 
most part he ascribed to the agitation of enemies of 
Germany working behind the lines. And in the final 
issue of one of the German military publications it vms 
stated that “in the sphere of leaflet propaganda the enemy 
has defeated us. We realised that in this struggle of life 
and death it was necessary to use the enemy’s own 
methods. But the spirit of the enemy leaflet will not 
permit itself to be killed”. 

The psychological sub-section of the* U.S. Arm^ 
worked out a chart of German civilian morale (also 
quoted by Bmntz) recording the variations in public 
spirit. Starting at 100 in 1914 it ran along fairly steadily 

* “Allied Propaganda and the collapse of German morale”, Public Opinion ^ \ 

Quarterly, ]&nuixij igzS. 
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above 90 until January 1916, when there^was a slight 
.drop. By September of tliat*year it had declined to 66 
cAving to the reverses at Verdun. A year later there was 
a sharp rise after^the Russians collapsed and until March 
1918 it continued above ^o. Thereafter the decline was 
rapid and steep until the final plunge to zero. In spite of 
the l^s-azUroasts to-day, there is no doubt that the Germans 
in 1914 were npre genuinely united and in a more 
bellicose temper dian they are at present. C£ticism of the 
Gmx^ment, within limits, was permitted and the Social- 
Democrats, able to voice their grievances in public, were 
loyal' to the national cause until the suffering behind the 
lines became unt^parable. The German High Gomruahd 
iff 1914 would have recoiled from the thought of war if 
they had had to contemplate, as is the case in G(frmany 
to-day, the ruthless policing of fhe country during the 
^ war by a specially trained army*of 250,000 men to stamp 
d^wn public discontent. 

* THE ITERRIBLE DILEMMA OF MODERN WAR 

The Peace Treaties are frequently denounced as the 
source of all the post-war troubles. But in the view of the 
atmosphere in which they were framed, any less stringent 
terms would have been swept away by the victors. It 
is easy, after; the lapse of twenty years, to condemn 
provisions as harsh and inequitable, or to denounce 
redistributions of territory as outrages which will fester 
In the minds of the defeated nations until they are 
avenged. All tliat may be true, but the unhappy fact is 

* that it is irrelevant. ^ A war on the stupendous scale of 


the 1914-18 conflict can only result in one-sMed ^ictat^^ 
peace. When passions are inflamed as they have to be to 
carry millions of ordinal^ men and women through the 
rigours of a death-struggle, it is futile to expect that the 
leaders, even if they so desire, can still the clamour at^the 
"cease fire' signal. That is a lesson to be drawn frpm wars' 
since history began. But the last war teaches it more 
emphatically‘ 5 :han any. And it must be confessed that no 
leadbr of the Allied Powers had any wish to recognise this 
lesson, and launch the League of Nations on road 
paved with genuine friendship. Germany Bad to pay= — 
that was the begimiing and end of it. 

Two voices cried in the wilderness- — ^the on® an 
economist’s, the other a soldierV. J. M. Keynes had the 
temerity .to point out •that the financial clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles VouM have bankrupted Germany in 
the heyday of her pre-war commercial power; and he also * 
warned the victors that reparatfons can ultimately only Be 
paid in goods, not in money. That is- a simple, even 
elementary economic fact. But pundits laughed it to 
scorn in 1919, and the people, naturally enough, echoed 
their mirth. 

The other man in British public life who had a vision 
of the truth was General Sir Ian Hamilton, In his 
remarkable little book Th Mi//enmm-—thQ foreword was 
written on Armistice Day, 1918-— he declares: 

“I submit . . . that a clear issue of alternatives emerges? 
Strike when the iron is hot. Be friends again, come to an 
agreement and be so generous about it that your enemy 
cannot blink the fact, or else dismember your enemy; 
arm Her neighbours who most hate her, raise up your * 
tariff walls sky-high against her. . . .*The onl^^question is 
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the 1914-18 conflict can only result in one-sided ^ictatviS^ 
peace. When passions are inflamed as they have to be to 
carry millions of ordinarjr men and women through the 
rigours of a death-struggle, it is futile to expect that the 
leaders, even if they so desire, can still the clamour at,the 
'cease fire’ signal. That is a lesson to be drawn frpm wars' 
since history began. But the last war teaches it more 
emphatically 'than any. And it must be confessed that no 
leadbr of the AUied Powers had any wish to recognise this 
lesson, and launch the League of Nations on road 
paved with genuine friendship. Germany Bad to pay* — 
that was the beginning and end of it. 

Two voices cried in the wilderness— the on« an 
economist’s, the other a soldier’^. J. M. Keynes had the 
temerity .to point out "that the financial clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles tcould have bankrupted Germany in 
the heyday of her pre-war commercial power; and he also 
warned the victors that reparatfons can xiltimately only Be 
paid in goods, not in money. That is- a simple, even 
elementary economic fact. But pundits laughed it to 
scorn in 1919, and the people, naturally enough, echoed 
their mirth. 

The other man in British public life who had a vision 
of the truth was General Sir lah Hamilton. In his 
remarkable little book Af//A^;^;5^----the foreword was 
written on Armistice Day, 1918 — ^he declares: 

“I submit . . . that a clear issue of alternatives emerges? 
Strike when the iron is hot. Be friends again, come to an 
agreement and be so generous about it that your enemy 
cannot blink the fact, or else dismember your enemy; 
arm her neighbours who most hate her, raise up your 
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■^hetlicif we saciifice some of, the solid gains of victoty in 
^the hope that we may assuage the tevenge spirit and saE 
with our battered and storm-worn ships into the harbour 
of goodwEh or whether we indulge in the good old thirty 
years' folly on our booty and leave payment of the bill 
'to be faced by babes at the breast.” 

This warning of a possible war within thirty years was 
pooh-poohed as fantastic in 1918; but in 19^8, those who 
scQ.Eed — and the new generation as well — are praying 
for e^n the respite of the ten years that remain. Was 
ever^a prophet more strikingly vindicated? 

The alternatives presented above by Sir Ian Hamilton 
reveal the terrible dilemma of modern war. Leaving aside 
ah considerations of httmanitarianism, extirpation is an 
impossible solution to-day, simpfy because the world is 
economically so interdependent that one Great Power 
cannot be wiped out without gravely injuring the rest. 
The Germans were quick to seize upon this point after 
they had recovered from the first stunning shock of 
defeat. They began to realise that a great debtor nation 
is frequently more strongly placed than its creditors. 
The latter dare not foreclose, for fear they may them- 
selves be ruined. Dr. Schacht exploited this discovery of 
aoth century economics with consummate skill to keep 
Germany going even at the height of the Nazis' squander- 
mania. 

But, if the ruthless solution is ruled out by the self- 
interest of the victors, there remains only concEiation 
based on mutual sacrifices, an agreed peace to which the 
representatives of the defeated Powers can give their 
assent without mnning the risk of being branded as 
traitors. Y^t this w^y out is blocked by the impassable 
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baffiet of hatl-piopaganda.^ Undet the conditio 

existed in 1919, any Govetninent proposing this course 
would be bundled out of office within twenty-four hours . 
And the Ministers would consider theffiselves fortunate 
if they escaped being lamp-posi? decorations. ^ 

What then of the future? The cynic would say, have* 
your wars, and let loose your propaganda. But Keep the 
invective and, demonstration under control: be ready to 
close the sluice-gates when you see the Inemy is weaken- 
ing; and once an armistice is signed, flood the 0::^ntry 
again with arguments for a ‘^reasonable pease. This may 
or may not be feasible. The odds are against it, judging 
front the experience of the last war. And it altogether 
ignore^ the fact that convincing large-scale propaganda 
can only be organised by passionately convinced of 
its truth and justice.. Th^y would have to be super-men 
suddenly to pause at the height of batde and deliberately • 
sabotage their own creation. • 

That, then, is a solution fraught with fearful hazard. 
The only sane course for civilised nations is to harness 
propaganda in the cause of peace, to mobilise ^ public 
opinion in those countries which sincerely believe in 
peace; and to present the* warmongers with an im- 
pregnable front. An essential corollary of this policy 
is to recognise that peace, by its very nature, is a dynamic, 
not static, conception. The problems of peace cannot 
be solved by being ignored. They must” be grappled* 
resolutely before it is too late. 
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PART TWO 


CHAPTER V 


T hree „ factors sharply distinguish a study of 
Russian propaganda from that^ of Germany and 
Italy, despite the^agreement in all three countries on the 
merits of coercion. The first is the vast size of the 

f , , ■ 'S? 

U.S.S.R. and the remarkable diversity of races composing 
it; the second is its close links with the East; and the 
third the illiteracy of the masses whom fate delivered into 
tl^e hands of Lenin and^his fellow revolutionaries in 
October 1917. 

These factors would have made propaganda on an 
unprecedented scale inevitable, even if the Bolsheviks 
had not set themselves to convert aU Russia to their 
political creed. And they -^also dictated the form and 
content of the propaganda material. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics covers an 
area of eight and a half million square miles. There arc 
eleven federated republics and twenty-two autonomous 
republics, with a total population of over 150,000,000. 
The exact figure is unknown, due to deficiencies in the 
census machinery. To regiment the peoples of this vast 
territory was a gigantic undertaking, in view of their 
wide religious, cultural and racial differences, and the 
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bewildering number o£ different languages Sad dS- 

lects.,,, ■ ■ "* ■ 

So long as the original ideas of ^ the Revolution 
tuledj these minorities were allowed wide freedom to 
develop along their own distinctive lines within^ the 
general pattern of the Communist creed. The B(^lshe^iks 
adopted the role of national liberators from the tyranny 
of the old regime. And while religioti was sternly dis- 
coulraged, wherever possible the peoples of the federg^ed 
and autonomous republics were encouraged to graft 
Communism to the stem of their own civilisations.* 

This was a natural move on the part of revolutionaries 
who despised the State as an instrument of capitalism, 
and who wished to buttress theB: own position, as far as 
possible, with the ciJStoms of the communities over 
which they ruled. * Had Lenin’s ideal been fulfilled, 
this would have been a permanent feature of Communism 
in practice; but events have taken a very different course. 

The second basic factor in the Russian situation — ^its 
affinities with the East — ^has led to the creation of a 
totally different set of cultural and spiritual values from 
the Western world. Before Lenin, as it is scarcely 
necessary to point out, the S.ussian people had no experi- 
ence of democracy. Obedience to an autocracy was an 
unquestioned heritage. The average Russian could dream 
great dreams, but the practical details of his vision always 
escaped him. He lived at the same time in the clouds and^ 
very close to mother earth. It would have been difficult 
to conceive any less likely material to form the spear head 
of world revolution. 

The fixed impression that ^scratch a Russian and you® 
find a Tartar’ has consciously an^ uncon^riously con- 
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oitioned the attitude of western countries to the Soviet 
since it was founded. The appalling disregard for human 
life displayed by the Bolsheviks throughout their years 
of power evoked less horror than the far milder methods 
of the Nazis. Hitler has' slain his hundreds, but Stalin 

f' 

has slain his hundreds of thousands. Yet this fact time 
and^ again is glossed over. Russia, it is felt, never has 
‘belonged’ to th^ civilised world. The Terrorism of the 
Ti^ird Reich, however, is condemned because it seems to 
show"%at Germany is surrendering to barbaric instincts 
and introducing an element of primeval chaos into the 
‘comity of nations’. 

. The third factor, the illiteracy of the Russian millions 
in pre-Soviet days, is one of overwhelming importance. 
The Bolsheviks had merely to crush the old governing 
classes, and the Church, to s?veep away all possible 
opposition. There was no middle-class to criticise; only 
tire legions of workers and peasants who accepted, with 
pathetic haste, ^he new and strange beliefs of their 
masters. Old and young went to school, for the Bol- 
sheviks knew that only the printed word could break 
down the mastery of cherished beliefs and traditions. 
Education swept the country' like a flood. And inevitably 
it was violently propagandist. The family, religion, the 
moral code were denounced as the tools of the arch- 
enemy, capitalism. 



THE NEW GODS OF THE SOVIET 

With so great a field in which to work, and such 
ignorant ufipromisir% material, the Soviet propaganda 
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from the firstVd to be elementary in the extrame. 

' was of a crude; sledge-hammer type. The radio, th^ 
press, the films were exploited to the limit, emphasising 
with soul-destroying persistence the basic themes of 
Communism. A tangible rallying point for every believer 
was required. The Communist Party could norfill the * 
role, for by settled policy its numbers were kept down to 
a minute fracidon of the population. ‘So Lenin, and, 
after^^iim, Stalin, were to all intents and purposes crea^d 
the new Gods of the Soviet. The worship of thes^Tnen 
attained fantastic heights. Their pictures were scattered 
^by the ten- thousand throughout the country. Every 
speefii, every propagandist film or article, had to eulogise 
them im terms of fulsome praises The prestige of the 
Tsars conipared to Stalinas to-day is like a candle beside 
a searchlight. And recen* events have sharply enhanced 
the glory of the Red Dictator by sweeping away all the 
'Old Guard^ who fought for tt^ revolution. **• 

The Communist leaders adopted ruthless measures to 
wipe out counter-propaganda. The old nobility were 
either exterminated, exiled, or deprived of civic rights, 
which meant in practice a living death. In the Russian 
Soviet constitution of 1918 Treedom of religious and 
anti-religious propaganda’ was provided for, but the 
Bolsheviks soon showed this clause was a cruel mockery. 
Church property was confiscated and atheism was taught 
in the schools. The Orthodox and Catholic clergy were^ 
hounded relentlessly. All believers lived in danger of 
being denounced as counter-revolutionaries. Religious 
teaching to persons under eighteen in groups of more 
than four was forbidden. The League of the Godless, ^ 
with State approval, campaigned against religion which 
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'k cunifingly identified with capitalist teaction. Through 
(their propaganda, this linking of religion with the hated 
enemy of Communism, runs cbnsistently. 

Realising the hold that the Church had over the people, 
thp League set out to break it by ridicule and blasphemy. 

' Their 9ampaign again and again portrayed Christ as the 
ally of capitalism. In one poster Christ is shown carrying 
five bombs in pis arms, with a crowd of people round 
Pfim. The caption runs: “With these five loaves wd" shall 
feec^&fty thousand . . . and they shall not ask for more,” 

In another the pregnant Virgin is shown looking at 
the display bill of a cinema on which is written: “Cinema 
theatre. The first scientific artistic film of Soviet manu- 
facture in the U.S.S.R.—Abortion.” The captiofl makes 
the Mother of God exclaim: “Oh why didn’t I .know that 
before!” 

These are only two examples out of the countless 
fhousands which spatt&ed religion with mire. Yet 
incredible thoiigh it may seem, the Church has survived, 
although the priests live in the wilderness, depending on 
the remnants of the faithful for their daily bread. 

When Sir Bernard Pares visited Moscow in 1935 he 
went to one of the few churches open on Christmas Eve, 
and his experience forms one of the most vivid passages 
m his book, Moscow Admits a Critic. Where once there 
had been 1,600 churches in Moscow there were then only 
^ 40, and he had to go a long way out to the suburbs to 
reach one of them. 

“The church was absolutely packed,” he writes, “and 
the crush resembled nothing more than that at a league 
match. All through the service there was a persistent and 
steady crush of wofshippers who were matog their way 
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through towafds the altar to Mss the cross befc^e 
left. ... I have mentioned that I saw everywhere ii\ 
Moscow a look of purpose on practically all faces; 
nowhere was this stronger than with the*worshippers of 
that Christmas Eve. So Tar from*being a congregation of 
’ old and withered persons, both sexes and literally all 
ages were here equally represented and it was a crowd 
in which it impossible to think of ‘the word class. 
Ther« were strong middle-aged men, sometimes holding 
the hand of a boy; there were youths and young woJnS; 
there were all.” ‘ • 

This writer left "Moscow with the impression that 
religibus persecution no longer occupied a forer^ost 
place ii^ the programme of the Communist leaders. But 
subsequent events have .belied his hopes. It is true that 
Article 124 of the new Russian Cdnstitution declares that 
“freedom to perform religious rites and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda is recognised for all citizens.” But 
once again the Communists have shown, that they dare 
not lift the religious ban, for fear of allowing a counter- 
propagandist group to rally round the Church. A new 
anti-God campaign was launched in the autumn of 1937. 
Several prelates of the Orthodox Church were arrested 
and charged with being enemies of the people, and 
^agents of a Trotskyist organisation’. It was also an- 
nounced early in 1938 that a new training school for 
atheist propaganda had opened in Moscow. It was , 
planned to turn out one hundred anti-God agitators every 
month from this institution. All students are required to 
be University graduates. At the same time, the League 
of the Godless announced that in conformity with the 
prevailing fashion, a drastic purge ofcnembers had.taken 
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place. All luke-warm agitatots had disappeared, and new 

officials were appointed to every republic of the U.S.S.R. 


THE TERROR BREAKS ALE BOUNDS 

■ ■■ r ' 

In their campaign against the family the Communists 
organised the children and young people into Party 
associations, where they were subjected to the most 
intensive propaganda. There are three different grades — 
the Octobrist Childrenj the Pioneers from eight to six- 
teen, and the Komsomols from fourt&en to twenty-three. 
These are the main parties, but there is also a whole 
series of overlapping feixiliary organisations for sport 
and semi-military training. To ensure an unlimited 
supply of reserves to tKe Red Army a decree was issued 
in 1957 to bring ail children throughout the U.S.S.R. 
ifito the military machine and organise them for service. 
The Pioneers ate formed into territorial military units 
bearing names similar to those used in the army. There 
is no make-believe about this training, for miniature rifles 
and bayonets are manufactured by the million to equip 
the new Tegimentsh 

The Conamunists have now been in unchallenged 
authority for over twenty years. It is natural to suppose 
that the younger generation must be even more passion- 
-ssately devoted to Stalin than is the youth of Germany to 
Hitler or the youth of Italy to Mussolini. In Russia, 
they have never known an alternative to Communism. 
Until 1957, when a great change took place in educational 
« policy, the history of their country began in 1917. But 
on the ot|igr hand/ members of the Communist Party 
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oyer twenty-fil^e to-day have had their illusions ruthlessly " 
shattered on many occasions in the last ten years. Time, 
and again they have beea forced to decide either that 
their Patty has been the dupe of rogues* and traitors or 
that the Party caucus *is a bl6od-thirsty organisation 
'where personal rivalries count far more than Communist 
ideals. The safe course is to accept the former explana- 
tion, but it hasjDeen advanced so frequently that treachery 
appears to be an inevitable feature of political lif^n 
modern Russia. 

The first idol of Communism crashed in 1928, when 
Trotsky, the hero of the Red Army, was driven into exile. 
At thh same time other great figures of the Revolution — 
Zinoviev, Radek, Kamenev — ^w«re expelled from the 
Party when their policy of world revolution ended in 
fiasco. • , 

Thereafter, although Zinoviev and his companions 
were pardoned and readmitted to the Party fold, th!6 
orthodox Communists found it wiser ta forget Lenin’s 
theories on the world revolution. That, however much 
it was disguised by the propaganda of Stalinism in favour 
of a 'temporary’ change of policy, was a serious blow to 
the Party morale. In 1933 cailie another shock when the 
great purge of the Communist rank and file began. The 
principle of the purge was not new. Lenin had taught 
that the Party must be kept small and compact with 
periodic weeding out of doubtful elements.* Rarely has 
the total membership exceeded two millions; and in the 
eight years before 1929 it is estimated that 135,000 
men and women were expelled for one reason or 
another. 

But the purge launched in 1935 swas in entirely 
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“difFerefit category. Justified by alarmist reports of foreign 
espies and sabotage, it continued ruthlessly. And the 
average member of the Party, 'who was lucky enough to 
avoid expulsion, would have to revise his ideas drastically 
when he saw his friends denounced right and left, in 
many cases by men whom he distrusted as careerists. 

Next came the turn of the upper hierarchy. In 1936 the 
Old Guard was again arraigned. Zinowbv, Kamenev, 
with other doughty fighters of the Revolutior? and 
personal friends of Lenin, w^ere charged with high 
trea-son and shot. A few months later the Terror broke 
all bounds. Massacre mled, on a scale recalling the 
blood-deluged days of the Civil War. In one month, 
October 1937, five hundred prominent Communiets were 
shot. From the reports published in the Soviet press, it 
is clear that no Department of State and no constituent 
republic in the Union escaped the cyclone of death. 
Some suspects were fortunate to escape with imprison- 
ment, like Radek, for years the arch-publicist of the 
Soviet. But literally thousands of men holding high 
positions in the Party, against whom there had previously 
been no whisper of suspicion, w’^ere marched off by the 
secret police and executed. They confessed freely in 
elaborately staged treason trials to the most fantastic 
crimes — sabotage, assassination, and espionage for Fascist 
Powers. Men who were decorated with the Order of 
Lenin one month were being reviled as ‘mad dogs’, ‘vile 
traitors’ and ‘Trotskyist carrion’, the next. The blind fury 
of the clean-up is epitomised in the case of Yagoda, one of 
Stalin’s own picked men, who was in charge of the earlier 
stages of the case against Bukharin and Rykoff, and who 
was concteined to^eath along with them in March 1938. 
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The purge be^an in the Commissariats dealing with.- 
industry, finance and agricultnire, and spread through the ■ 
political bureaux of the Party to the diplomatic service, 
taking every teclmical, scientific and medical organisation 
in its stride. « • 

. Stalinas determination to wipe out every actual or 
potential centre of counter-propaganda is best illrfstrattd 
by the fate of the Red Army. For ten years, ever since 
the eclipse of Trotsky, the Army leaders struggled to 
free iemselves from the shackles of politics. T^y 
demanded the right to run the Army in their own way, 
without being constantly called to account by the Com- 
munisi: Party. This effort coUapsed in June 1937, when 
Marshal Tukhachevsky and seven other generals faced the 
firing Sf^uad. The execution of these leaders was un- 
doubtedly 'the most sensational ^vent in the Russian 
purge. Here were men familiar with the inmost secrets of 
the national defences, men who had trained the Re^^ 
Army to a degree of efficiency that commanded the 
respect of the whole w^orid, accused of intriguing with 
foreign Powers and selling their country to her deadliest* 
enemies. Tukhachevsky had actually been chosen as one 
of the delegates to the Coronaiion, and although he was 
not allowed to go, his selection shows how suddenly 
the crisis developed. The well-trained press, however, 
performed its familiar somersault, and heaped abuse on 
the soldiers it had been eulogising a few weeks earlier. 
Vravdds epitaph on the generals was typical: 

‘*We are ashaxned of the mothers who had bred such 
dirty dogs ! 

*‘These curs have poked their muzzles hito the Fascist 
food trough.” 
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So tjauch secrecy surrounded the execui?ion of the eight 
Army leaders that it was even rumoured several had been 
shot some weeks before the sentences were announced. 
The mass treas^^n trial held in March 1938 did, however, 
shed some light on the events" of the previous spring. 
Rbsengolte, one of the twenty-one accused, declared that 
Marshal Tukhachevsky came to him at the end of March, 
and discussed the possibility of a military group seizing 
the Kremlin and afresting the Party leadefs early in May. 
fScstinsky, another of the accused, confirmed this story, 
addmg that after Tukliaehevsky had postponed his first 
attempt when appointed a delegate to the Coronation, 
there was further talk of an eleventh hour coup, «which 
was frustrated by the arrests of all the leaders. 

How much truth there is in this version may never be 
known. But even if it were the c^se that these generals 
were implicated in a treasonable plot, the primary cause 
of their disaffection was the knowledge that the Party 
intended to reassert its supremacy over the Army. This 
it proceeded to do relentlessly in the months following 
The execution of the generals t At a conservative estimate, 
one-third of the senior officers in the army were dis- 
missed. In the Kiev Army Command alone, it is esti- 
mated that five hundred officers were removed, because 
it was impossible to convince them that their Chief, 
General Yakir (shot along with Tukhachevsky) was a 
traitor. To-day, the Army has lost all its privileges. 
Every order by a military officer must now be counter- 
signed by a political commissar endowed with the right 
of veto. The influence of the Army's chiefs has steadily 
waned. Even the- aff-powerful Voroshilov, for years 
Stalin's right-hancj man, was deprived of the rank of 
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Geiietalissimo by the creation of a separate Gornn^jissariat 
for the Red Navy, headed by Smirnov, a former political 
commissar. As a further restriction, two out of the four 
Assistant Ministers attached to Voroshilov were politi- 
cians, responsible directlj^ to the Party. Step by step, the 
regimentation of the Army continued, until it appeared 
that Stalin would not rest content until he had repladhd 
every one of t^e existing Army leaders by men who had 
been caised from obscurity after the struggle for Army 
independence had collapsed. 


STALIN’s new ABJSTOClLACIf 


The emphasis in Soviet politics to-day is on youth, 
more than ever befote. Stalin is creating a new aris- 
tocracy, utterly dependent on himself, from the young 
men and women of his Party who have no first hand 
memories of past conflicts, or of heroic incidents in the 
Revolution in which Stalin played a minor role. And 
even in recent years the Party line has aig-zagged scT 
frequently and so abruptly that almost every man in an 
important post in the U.S.S.R? to-day could be convicted 
of treason out of his own mouth, should Stalin find it 
necessary — a fact of which all his satellites are well aware 
and which must increase tremendously the hold Stalin 
has over them. * 

It was no accident that the purge preceded the first 
secret ballot under the new constitution when 96.8 per 
cent of the voters — over ninety-one millions out of 
ninety-four — ^went to the polls. A minority of two 

millions voted against the official ca:jjdidates. It was an 
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astonifthing triumph for the Party propaganda machine 
coming as it did after a year of terror. But no eJEForts were ' 
spared to present the world with overwhelming proof of 
the nation’s confidence in Stalin. During the last fort- 
night, the campaign worked up* to a tremendous climax. 
The press devoted practically its entire news space to 
election propaganda, monster meetings were held nightly 
under the glare of searchlights in every cj^y and town, at 
wHch the people were warned to vote against the 
Trotskyist and Fascist enemies within the gate; and 
prqpaganda trains carried the same message through the 
grain belts, the forests and the great Siberian plains. No 
ele,ctorate, no matter how highly educated, could have 
withstood these shockrtactics, with all opposition ^rushed. 
The Russians, reared on propaganda, accepted the wildest 
ravings as they had Been taught 4o accept all previous 
effusions of the Communist Party. 

In addition to the anndiilation of the old politicians and 
the leaders of Army independence, the new caucus 
abruptly reversed the traditional attitude of Moscow to 
the minority republics. The reason was that devolution 
had encouraged the growth of separatist movements, and 
instead of Communism beffig the dominant partner in the 
union with national or tribal customs, it was being 
swallowed up by them. In one town in Middle Asia, 
for example, it was discovered that two thousand girls 
employed at a silk factory — ^the product of the Five Years’ 
Plan — still worked with their faces veiled. Yet over 
twenty years previously the Communist Party had issued 
a decree against the wearing of the veil by Moslem 
women. It was revealed that local officials of the Com- 
munist, Party and cthe Komsomol were responsible for 
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this, since thef had insisted on ancient customs being 
obeyed in defiance of the central Party’s edict. 

Throughout the nationahrepublics and the autonomous 
units in the Russian Federated Republic s^lips were taken 
to stamp out this dangerous trefid. Complementary to 
this was the racial purge in the Army, quite distinct from 
the political clean-up, when Latvian officers who had 
won their spur^in the civil war and subsequently attained 
high Mnk were summarily degraded, many of them being 
shot. ^ 

Stalin has eliminated all possibility of counter-pro- 
paganda against his regime, but it will be years before the 
deadening effect of the great purge lifts 'from the Cqm- 
munist Party. In a somewhat belated attempt to undo the 
harm already done, the Central Committee of the Party 
issued, in January 19^8, a decree'^ordering the cessation 
of expulsions from the Party without investigation, re- 
examination and te-instatemenft' within fifteen days of 
tens of thousands of persons thus expelled; and the 
punishment of malicious informers. The immediate 
effect was good, but on a longer view it discouragecT 
Party zeal by making the lodging of complaints a highly 
dangerous procedure for the* informant as well as his 
victim. And the type of men among whom Stalin is 
recruiting liis new satell:|tes is not the stuff from which 
political martyrs are made,- 


LIFE IS MADE A GREAT>iADVENTURE 


It must be made clear, however, that the purge of 
1934-37 was a domestic affair of the* Communist Party. 
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For the* rest of the people these years mesfnt a steady rise 
in the standard of life, and with them — as the general 
election in December 1937 revealed — ^the official pro- 
paganda met with marked success. 

Fundamentally, this i§ due to the fact that Communism 
brought education to Russia, instead of, as in Germany, 
restricting it. Thus, while in Germany the censorship of 
the press has caused a catastrophic fall sales and the 
elimination of hundreds of newspapers, in Russia the 
press flourishes despite an even more rigid control. 
l^estia and Pravda^ the 'official Government and Patty 
papers respectively — although this is a distinction with- 
out a difference—have a combined circulation of about 
five million copies a '’day. All the big Comrffissariats 
publish their own organs, while the peasants’ paper 
prints fifteen regional Editions three times a week, with a 
circulation of 3,500,000, 

Similarly, Russian literature, art, the theatre and 
cinema, display a lusty youthful enterprise which 
triumphs over the domination of propaganda. An 
insatiable public exists for all forms of cultural expression, 
and this public is sublimely unconscious of the intel- 
lectual treasures propagarfda has withheld from them. 
They have no standards of comparison that are not 
propaganda-shaped;' and looking back, they are only 
conscious of more and better books, films and plays than 
was the case a few years ago. 

Occasionally the pioneers come to grief. For example, 
when the Government ordered the Mayerhold State 
Theatre in Moscow; to close down, as being an institution 
‘^alien to Soviet art*, they overthrew a producer whose 
fame. for^ years ha 4 been world-wide. After praising 
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Mayerhold in^heir official publications as a litiiliant 
innovator, the Government* suddenly realised he was 
more intent on a new technique of production than on 
selecting the proper type of play for thS* masses. The 
climax came when he celebrated the twentieth anniversa.t}’' 


little doubt that with more discretion Mayerhold would 
have isetained his post. 

In another field, that of action propaganda, tLe 
Russians are supreme. Scarcely a day passes without 
some incident being reported from Russia that captures 
the iifiagination of the world. They plan on a Brpb- 
dignagi|n scale : nothing is too difficult, no hazards will 
daunt them. The Soviet flag was planted on the North 
Pole; Soviet airmen flew over th(?usands of miles of the 
Arctic to California, setting up world records; scientists 
boldly set off to winter on the ice floes near the Pole, fo« 
the sake of knowdedge. Vivid colourful^ events such, as 
these form invaluable propaganda for the Soviet. Political 
hatreds fade when a big story breaks from Russia and** 
no editor can afford to ignore it. Unconsciously the 
readers* sympathy for the • characters is indirectly 
transferred to their country, (‘Russia can’t be such a 
bad place after all, when fellows like these come from 
it.*) 

It heartens and excites the Russian people* when they 
find the experts constantly thinking in terms of super- 
latives. The world’s biggest blast furnace, largest aero- 
plane, highest parachute leap, longest route march, 
tallest building, and so on. life is made a great adventure 
even for people whose lives are more strictly re|;imented 
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and cc^ntroiled than is the case in any other country. 
And by their revolutionary outlook and experimenting - 
the Russians have impressed '^the scientific world abroad 
as well as interesting the man in the street. Remarkable 
experiments in the physical sciences and medicine have 
' led to^ cultural contacts which again have helped the 
Soviet. In the military sphere the ‘parachute battalion’ 
was an innovation of the Red Army which aroused the 
widest comment, and opened up entirely new prospects 
in strategy. Again, Trotsky’s scheme of propaganda 
trains in war, which he put into force during the civil 
war, was applied to the air force in a significant extension 
of .the propaganda machine. 

When Trotsky was Commander-in-Chief of 4;he Red 
forces he travelled to the difierent fronts in an armoured 
train, carrying a propaganda staff and a printing press. 
Millions of leaflets were printed on board and distributed 
'along the fronts, leading to mass desertions from the 
White armies.,- 

In 1935 the huge ‘Maxim Gorky’ plane -was built, the 
"^largest in the world, with a wingspread of 630 feet, 
specially designed for propaganda work. It carried 
gigantic loudspeakers which, it was claimed, could be 
heard from a height of 4,000 feet over 200 square rmles. 
It also carried a printing plant which could turn out 
4,000 leaflets an hour. 

For two years until it crashed in 1935 the ‘Maxim 
Gorky’ was used for propaganda purposes within the 
U.S.S.R. Its success led to the establishment of a special 
propaganda section of the Red Army, for which a fleet 
^ of sixteen super-planes was planned. 
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UNDER THE RED HAMMER 


-TSARS BACK ON THEIR PEDESTALS 


The political upheaval in the U.S.S.R. *^111 mean, in 
futute, less consistency • in Communist propaganda. 
Formerly, despite the bitter quarrels that rent the part/, 
the rival groups all professed to be interpreting the wordl 
of Lenin. His declarations on any subject .were infallible 
and conclusive fb the Party in its early years. But while 
lip-service continues to be rendered to the founder of txie 
Soviet, his influence will wane. Stalinas aim is to make 
himself the fount of all wisdom, and with a personal 
dictatorship more and more divorced from dogma, the 
expediency of power politics and npt the first principles 
of an abstract ideology will decide the issues that arise. 
Already the'effects of tjjls are apparent. The Communist 
propagandists are pursuing different tactics on various 
sectors of the home front. Twq, examples indicating a* 
reversion to Leninism have already been noticed' — ^the 
warning to the arts in the Mayerhold case; and, much 
more important, the sanctioning of a militant anti- " 
religious campaign. It remains to notice a remarkable 
swerve in the opposite direction, in the sphere of edu- 
cation. 

The first stage in this propagandist upheaval began 
in 1934 when a decree warned educationists against the 
overburdening of school children and Pioneers-Vith civic 
and political training. At the same time, Stalin expressed 
dissatisfaction with the teaching of history in the schools. 

Another stage was reached in January 1936 when 
Stalin attacked the prevailing method of teaching Russian, 
history as a series of barbaric outrages perpetrated by^the 
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nobility on a helpless peasantry. He deimnded a revision 
of historical teaching, to show that the Soviet was the 
lineal heir of the old Russia. , 

This resulted in the scrapping of text-books in use, and 
the selection of a new" work iri 1937 to be circulated by 
the million to Russian schools. Forty-six text-books were 
submitted to an official committee and the objections they 
advanced to forty-five of these were framed in distinctly 
anti-Communist terms. Even the forty-sixth, alffiough • 
accepted as suitable, did not secure the first prize, accord- 
ing to a Government announcement which was quoted 
by J. Steinberg, Commissar of Justice in the first Soviet ^ 
Government, i"n an illuminating article in the Mcmchesfer 
Guardian. a 

“Ail these authors,” the^ committee complained, ' 
“idealise pre-Christian paganism; they do not realise 
that the introduction of Christianity represented an 
-advance in comparison with pagan barbarism, that to- 
gether with ffie Christian faith the serfs gained the 
literature and principles of the higher Byzantine culture.” 
(apparently the illiteracy of the serfs is considered a 
minor point). “The authors ignore the progressive part 
played by the monasteries in the first centuries of Chris- 
tianised Russia, as centres of culture and colonisation.” 

Then comes a passage that contrasts curiously with 
Communist denunciations of Imperialism. 

“They regard the passage of Georgia at the end of the 
1 8th century under the protectorate of Russia, as well as 
that of the Ukraine under the power of Russia, as an 
absolute evil without relation to the conditions of the 
time. The authors do not realise that Georgia had only 
two^aiternatives-rcither to be absorbed by the Persia of 
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the Shah and tiie Turkey of the Sultan, or to pa^^ under 
. the protectorate of Russia. » It was the same with the 
Ukraine; it was bound either to be absorbed by the 
Poland of the Boyars and the Sultan’s«Turkey or to 
submit to the power of Russia# The second was the 
lesser evil.^ 

For Georgia substitute India, for Persia and Turkey 
substitute Russia and France and the result is a con- 

• vinciiig defence of British Imperialism in the i8th and 
19th centuries! 

l!(pestia, commenting on this new development, 
praised it as a great event which would show the Russian 
children how the mighty deeds of Ivan III, the first 
Ali-Russian Tsar; Ivan the Terrib^, and Peter the Great 

• all helped to build the Greater Russia of to-day. 
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CHAPTER VI 

' DECLINE AND FALL OF THE COMINTERN 

T he impact of Soviet Russia on the world cajp. only 
be undetstood by studying the relationship between 
the_ Politburo, the governing body of the Communist 
Party in Russia, and the Third International. The para- 
mount aim of the former was to organise Socialism in a 
single State; that of the Third International or Comintern 
to intrigue for the world reyolution. Many baffling 
incidents in the history of modei|i Russia are explained 
by the clash of forces implicit in this duality of aims. 
-And for the history of propaganda, one of the most 
significant developments of recent years has been the 
decline and fall of the Comintern. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

From an ideological point of view, to-day the Comin- 
tern is in the shadows, an emasculated organism that 
serves as an Aunt Sally for cynical diplomats abroad and 
a whipping boy for Stalin at home. But for years it was 
a powerful and dangerous enemy of capitalism, and par- 
ticularly of the British Empire which its leaders regarded 
as the chief buttress of the existing social order. Its 
persistent and unscrupulous activities caused Britain to 
break off diplomatic relations with Russia twice within 
six years, and occasioned scores of protests to Moscow 
from foreign governments. The tentacles of its vast 
orgq,nisation spread to every country in the world; wars, 
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revolutions and^tettorist outbreaks -were fomenteci by its 
. -army of secret agents in counMes as far apart as Hungary 
and China- Even yet, although the powers that be have 
checked the militant propaganda of the Comintern, they 
have not sabotaged the Efficiency of its macMne. It is 
still functioning as an instrument of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and a turn of the political wheel, a new set-up of 
international forces, may bring it again, at*any time, back 
" to the revolutionary tradition it has temporarily deserted. 
The strength of the Comintern as a machine is clearly 
shown by the docility of the Communist Parties in evpry 
. country where Communism is still permitted. Without 
exception, these national organisations h 5 .ve obeyed tjie 
commai^ from Moscow that whil« they should lose no 
opportunity of consolidajting their own position, they 
should regard resistance of Fascism as their chief aim. 
‘Trotskyist’ purges have been instituted by every one of 
these Parties, and this interne»ine warfare has beeiF 
waged with astonisliing bitterness. 

The rise of National-Socialism was the main, but not 
the only reason for this change in Soviet policy. Long 
before 1933, the isolationist trend had become apparent. 
The first great battle was fouglft in 1927, but in the years 
that followed 1933 its impetus greatly increased. Dimi- 
trov’s presidential address to the seventh annual congress 
of the Comintern in 1935 — ^the first to be held since 
1928 — clearly shows the defensive attitude against ‘the 
offensive of Fascism and capitalism’. He declared it was 
‘quite possible for the way to be barred to Fascism’ — 
but only if the following conditions were fulfilled. The 
working classes must rally into a united militant army; 
a revolutionary party must exist to le^d this army cor- 
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tectly;<:he working classes must adopt a different attitude 
to the peasantry and the petty class; and 

finally, the proletariat must take prompt and vigorous 
action. ' ' 

^ This statement by Dimitrov signified the adoption of 
new tactics against Fascism. Four years previously the 
Executive Committee of the Comintern had made its 
historic declaration in favour of the United Front. In 
future the Communist Party was to co-operate with other 
working class organisations wherever possible. But in 
193^ the Popular Front was born. This differed from 
the United Front in one important respect, that co- 
operation with bourgeois' parties was strongly encou'f aged. 
The main thing was to mobilise all anti-Fascist elements 
and Dimitrov insisted that the^policy should be applied 
in accordance with the specific conditions in the different 
countries. A writer in The Communist International sums 
tip the new attitude in this way; 

“The policy .of the People’s Front teaches our Parties 
not to fight for dead formulas but for the vital interests of 
the working masses. It teaches them also successfully to 
defend the needs of the peasantry and the urban petty 
bourgeoisie which are in harfnony with the basic needs of the 
proletariat. It has already taught them to give up their 
ignoring of and contemptuous attitude to the various 
organisations and parties of these sections of the working 
populations which are allies of the working class. It 
has taught them also to come closer to the honest really 
progressive intelligentsia who stand for the defence of 
liberty and culture against reaction and Fascist bar- 
barism.” 

One §.^rches in vain here and in other Communist 
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statements to-dky for any mention of the foundaticio. stone 
of Communism as an ideological creed— the class war. 
It has been quietly jettisonsd. The Soviet .leaders can see 
no other way to weather the Fascist stortni 


REVOLUTION IN COLD STORAGE 


Their volte laid them open to attack on two 

fronts. On the one hand Trotsky and other genuinely 
revolutionary leaders condemn them for a base betrayal 
of their principles. Again, right wing opponents declare 
that ^e new Popular Front is but old Infiltration 
large. They point out that it has Mways been the policy 
of the Communist Party»to burrow into other organisa- 
tions. They quote Lenin’s instructions to the young 
Communist Party in Britain to support the ‘Menshevik’ 
British Labour Party and how '•with brutal candour lie 
went on to say this support should be given in the same 
way as the rope ‘supports’ a man who hangs himself. 
For, Lenin held, the sooner British Labour came into’ 
power the better. They would inevitably fad, and, with 
the illusions of the workers dispelled, the way would be 
cleared for the proletariat revolution. 

This warning raises a vital issue. But it fails to allow 
for the fact that Soviet Russia stands to-day to lose far 
more than it would gain by the failure of tlie capitalist 
democracies. That would lead inevitably to a Fascist 
encirclement of Russia, a cordon sanitaire far more ruthless 
than the one imposed in 1919-21. The decisive question 
is — ^assuming that the Fascist threat to Russia should pass 
— ^what would be the Communist attitude to ijie Popular 
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Front?' Would it be allowed to dissolvS, its immediate 
purpose fulfilled, or would Moscow try to use it as an 
instrument for its propaganda? 

On this point there seems little room for doubt. Once 
the Communist Party 'can secure a habit of co-operation 
" with other Parties it will be immensely strengthened for 
the future. It will be in a position to sabotage its allies, 
to wrest control from the present leaders and to bring 
these organisations within the orbit of the Comintern. 
There is litde prospect of such tactics being employed 
to advance the world revolution unless conditions in 
Russia alter fundamentally. For, as already pointed out, 


the trend there is towards a social order Fascist in aU but 
name. The altered obfectives of the Comintern, however, 
do not lessen the risk to those countries with w'hich it has 
strong contacts. These will certairfly be employed in the 
future, if it suits Soviet policy, to encourage disruptive 
forces and distract the Attention of hostile governments 
from the international scene. 

Obviously, the best way to do this would be to make 
use of the world revolution and thus exploit the remnants 
of foreign workers’ sympathy for the erstwhile Soviet 
State. It is not beyond the'ingenuity of the Comintern to 
represent reports that the Soviet is now anti-Socialist as 
a cumiing trick of the Trotskyists. Public memories are 
short. In a few years Zinoviev, Radek and all the otliers 
of the Old Guard will be forgotten. For the present, 
however, Stalin’s victory over these opponents has been 
bought at the expense of forfeiting the support of the 
world proletariat Vjjdch has been an invaluable ally of the 
U.S.S.R. in the last twenty years and which has on 

occasion^heen mobilisfed to save the Soviet from disaster. 
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decline and fall of the COMINTERN 

The new allies^ of Russia, those democratic ca|;^talistic 
countries whom it suits to encourage the U.S.S.R., have 
no illusions about her nor ^ny enthusiasm for their pacts 
with her. Stalin, in short, has become*"isoiated. He 
cannot even rely on Frjfnce, with whom his country is 
closely bound by treaty. Common sense indicates, therh- 
fore, that he should at least keep the world revolution in 
a state of suspended animation ready for resurrection 
when*circumstdiiices make it expedient. 

A sign that this is really the Soviet’s policy was given 
in February 1938, when Stalin, making use of one of his 
favourite propagandist tricks, had a question 'asked’ him 
by afi obscure Communist, whether *the victory^ of 
Socialism in the U.S.S.R. could he complete so long as 
the country was encircle^ by capitalist States. 

To this Stalin replied both yes -and no. He attempted 
to stifle criticism by placing on Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev and others, ‘who subsequently became ti^ 
spies and agents of Fascism’, the blame^for advocating 
policies of bourgeois development while waiting for the 
victory of the revolution abroad. The Party, he said,’ 
boldly resisted these suggestions and went forward to 
build Socialism in Russia. » 

That triumph was not yet final. It was necessary to 
join the serious eflbrts of the international proletariat to 
the eflbrts of the Russian people. “International pro- 
letarian connections of the working class in tile U.S.S.R. 
with the working class in bourgeois countries should be 
strengthened and reinforced. Political assistance on the 
part of the working class of the bourgeois countries to the 
working class of our country in tHe event of armed 
attack should be organised, just as there should be 
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otganis€d every assistance on the part of 5 ur workers to 
the workers of the countries.” 

® of working class organisations 

abroad regarded this gesture as ‘a Judas’ kiss’, but it was 
a significant forecast of t]ommuhist tactics in the future. 

ATTACKING THE CAPITALIST CITADELS 

Gloomy though its prospects are to-day, the activities 
of the Comintern in the post-war years are of the first 
importance to any study of modern propaganda. Its 
aggressive technique and far-spread organisation had an 
important bearing oil the history of the timis, and, 
incidentally, formed a model for the Nazi propagandists 
who followed after. *■ 

The Comintern occupied a curious role in the U.S.S.R. 
Ifi spite of the official attitude taken up when foreign 
Powers protested against its activities, it could not by 
any stretch of imagination be rega.rded as an inde- 
pendent unit granted sanctuary by the Communist 
Government. The Political Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party (the Politburo) dominated 
the Executive of the Comintern. The leaders of the latter 
were also on the Political Bureau, although there were 
directors of the Comintern from other countries in the 
proportion of ten Russians to five foreigners. 

The close relationship between the two bodies is illus- 
trated by Zinoviev’s speech to the Soviet Congress of the 
U.S.S.R. in February 1924, a few weeks after Lenin’s 
death. He declared that the Russian Communist Party 
guided th^ Sovieij Government; the Party was the 
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Government’s head. ‘Our Party finds things* ^fficult^ 
without Lenin. Nevettheiess it can manage, with the* 
Third International and the Trade Union International.’ 

It was clearly nonsense, these facts Mug known, for 
the Cominunist Patty to plead •inability of control, and 
the irritating evasions of Moscow kept diplomatic tern-. 
peratures dangerously high. Occasionally, when the 
matter became too flagrant, an aggrieved foreign State 
too^ drastic %ction and there was consternation and 
alarm in the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs at Moscow. 
The Soviet diplomats proved masters in the art of evolv- 
ing an infinite variety of soft answers to turn away the 
wrath brought upon them by the Comintern. But of all 
their efforts, that accorded to thoi Canadian Government 
in 1924 must take the pi;i2e. It was discovered that nearly 
half the Baggage brought by a Soviet Trade Mission to 
Canada consisted of Communist propaganda literature. 
In reply to a sharp protest froixi Ottawa it was explained 
that the Soviet Government had no knowledge of the 
inclusion of any questionable literature in the consign- 
ment and that the pamphlets must have been used “a^ 
packing”* because they happened to be samples of a cheap 
form of printing then in an experimental stage in Russia. 
History unhappily does not record tihe unofficial com- 
ments of the Canadian Ministers on this answerl 
The crux of the matter was that, while the Communi 
Party could at any time have closed down th^ Comintern, 
those of its leaders who wished to do so did not dare 
until 1927 to risk an acute division within the Party, 
which such action would inevitably provoke. While 
Lenin lived he held the balance between the contending 
■./■^'factions.: 
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THE COMINTERN LOOKS EAST 


The appalling famine and distress of 192a and the 
failure o^t jie Gemi^ Communist Party to seize power in 


It is probably true to say, however, thait his personal 
inclinations leaned towards ' the policy of the Comintern. 
All his revolutionary training .urged him to favour the 
programme of world revolution instead of setting out to 
build one strong cohesive Socialist State. The Com- 
munists despised the State. They had no love for Russia. 
Patriotism was a bourgeois catch-phrase, in their view, and 
most of them -having lived for years in exile were 
thoroughly cosmopolitan. It was admittedly remarkable 
luck when Russia was presented to them in 1917. The 
courvtry offered an infinity of channels through which 
seditious propaganda could be poured into the west and 
easp But the basic assumption of Lenin’s life-timd was 
that the revolutionary activities of the Comintern^would 
quickly produce results. The internal economy of Russia 
was neglected for four 'years. Lenki and his lieutenants 
were waiting for revolution to flare up elsewhere. Their 
hopes were chiefly centr-sd on Germany. If that highly 
industrialised Stgte went over to Communism, it could 
easily supply Russia with all the machinery she required 
and an army of trained engineers to direct its use. And, 
in the same way, Russia was not looked upon as the 
permanent centre of the revolution. If Germany had 
fallen, Lenin would have moved to Berlin and taken the 
Comintern with him, the better to launch a fresh assault 
on the capitalist citadels of the west. 
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“102; opened tLe eyes of the Communist leadeti They ^ 
retarded the pace of industfial collectivisation and com- 
oletely reversed their ruraj, policy. The capitalist peasant 
with his individual smallholdings was res&ed to favout, 
and continued to flourish for th© next five years. , 

In foreign affairs it became urgently necessary/or the • 
Soviet to come to terms with the bourgeois governments, 
Russia, it appeared, must remain the headquarters of 
Communism Ibr an indefinite period. The capitalist 
States displayed a disconcerting resilience and strength. 
And, of greater practical importance, they had the money 
and the machines so desperately needed by the U.S.S.R. 
SoM. Chicherin, the Permanent Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs^ came into his own and cocnmenced to negotiate 
a series of pacts with foreign governments. From this 
time a major struggle betv'-een the Comintern and 
Chicherin’s Department was inevitable. 

The Comintern refused to islacken its propaganda 
drive. To do so would be a repudiation of its constitution 
which declares that “the Communist Internatiorial has^ 
for its purpose the struggle by all available means, includ- 
ing armed force, for the overthrow of the international 
'bourgeoisie and the creation of an international Soviet 
Republic as a transition stage to the complete abolition of 
of the State.^’ Anarchy, from this, was the ultimate 
Bolshevik ideal and very soon Zinoviev s relentless 
encouragement of sedition abroad had Chicherin flound- 
ering in a diplomatic morass. 

The Comintern had three .principal objectives-— 
Germany, the British Empire, and China. The first, 
although still prostrate in defeat, was the key-State of 
Europe. A successful Communist revolution vrould 
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mean the passage of the Red steamiol^t over every 
country from the Baltic to the Mediterranean; and 
Moscow reckoned on the goodwill of the workers in 
Britain and Friace to tie the hands of their governments 
until it was too late for them to "strike with any hope of 
ciTeckin^ the Communist advance. 

Again, a Communist movement in Britain, even al- 
though ultimately defeated, would, if strong enough, 
ensure the collapse of the Empire and a m'^d scramble for 
the colonies by other Powers. The U.S.S.R. had nothing 
to Ipse and everything to gain from such a suicidal 
struggle. Britain, also, could be attacked on two fronts, 
either at home of on the flank in her overseas possessions. 
The ^Red’ troubles on^the Rand in South Africa m 1922 
and the long drawn-out unrest irj, India were fruits of the 
flanidng policy. * 

Both in Britain and Germany and other European 
countries the Comintern’«8 propaganda was based on the 
thesis of class war. Capitalism appeared as the villain of 
the peace. But in China and other Oriental countries, the 
Tone of the propaganda was different. The Comintern 
fanned the flames of race hatred. It represented Russia as 
the great liberator, desirous of breaking the heavy yoke 
of the west. In China it found many willing listeners, 
while even in Japan the old enmity towards Russia began 
to wane, especially when the oriental exclusion clause in 
the U.S. Iflimigration Act of 1924 was interpreted as a 
direct affront to the Japanese people. 

But while the racial issue was kept in the foreground, 
the Comintern found in the east ample scope for the 
development of the economic aspect of Communism, 
Therp was no individualist tradition to combat it as in 
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the west. To Dfientai peoples, accustomed for tAousands 
of years to a communal moSe of life revolving round the 
family, the inipersoxial barter of the indus|riai market was 
sacrilege. They saw their religious as well as their social 
environment collapsing before flie success of the factory 
system. Communism offered an alternative, an tippar^nt 
method of reconciling industrialism with the past. 

As time w^nt on, therefore, the main hopes of the 
Confintern became centred in the east. There it could 
launch an oblique attack on the British Empire; there 
could play upon tw^o great propagandist themes instead 
of, as in the west, only one; and finaliy, there was no real 
clash between the official policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the propaganda of the*Comintern in the east. 
Russia had no outstanding reason to placate any eastern 
country; and the Ccfbiintern, by weakening the authority 
of the governments established there, was actually 
furthering the expansionist dreams w’^hich 
had inherited from the Tsarist regime. » 


PLEDGES TO GREAT BRITAIN 


In Britain, the Comintern carried on a campaign for 
ten years that ended in decisive defeat — a set-back 
helped to seal its ultimate fate. It is a matter of opin 
whether the real reason of the break in 1927 between 
Britain and Russia was Communist propaganda, or a 
clash of interests in the Far East; but certainly, had it 
been for the exposure of the Comintern, the Bri 
Government would have been unable to hold up 
Soviet to the British public as a s 
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^ pledges.^' The Comintern may" not have be£n the decisive 
cause of the rupture of diplomatic relations, but it 
weighed in th^ balance with Whitehall, and turned the 
scales with the public. 

Although well aware'' that the Comintern had in its 
' mjssiomry zeal marked down the British Empire for 
early collapse — ^for example, in 1920, at a Congress of 
Eastern Peoples' at Baku two thousand delegates from 
thirty-seven countries heard Zinoviev declare a ‘Holy 
War’ against British Imperialism — the British Govern- 
ment did not hesitate in 1921 to sign an Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement. But the pact was made expressly 
subject to the following conditions, which played an 
important part in sub^quent negotiations between the 
two countries: 

“That each party refrains from hostile action or under- 
takings against the other and from conducting outside of 
its*'own borders any of&ciSl propaganda direct or indirect 
against the instimtions of the British Empire or the 
Russian Soviet Republic respectively, and more particu- 
larly that the Russian Soviet Government refrains from 
any attempt, by military or diplomatic or any other form 
of action or propaganda, to encourage any of the peoples 
of Asia in any form of hostile action against British 
interests or the British Empire especially in India and in 
the independent State of Afghanistan. The British 
Government gives a similar undertaking to the Russian 
Soviet Government in respect of the countries which 
formed part of the former Russian Empire and which 
have now become independent.” 

This agreement was bitterly attacked in Britain by a 
powerful ^gtion of Conservative Party who deplored 
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any fotm of f^sociation with a government that! indicted 
Great Britain as the arch-enemy of the working classes ’’ 
and had, moreover, repiidiated the entire national debt 
incurred up to October 1917, Relations Between the two 
countries continued tcJ be strained, and in May 1923 
Lord Curzon, as Foreign Secretary, addressed ^ str<mg. 
note to Moscow citing numerous examples of anti-British 
propaganda by the Comintern, especially in Asia. He 
demanded that the various Schools of Oriental Pro- 
paganda organised by the Comintern should be closed, 
and that the Soviet envoys at Teheran and Kabul who 
had been particularly active in spreading propaganda 
against Britain should be recalled. 

TliQ Soviet Government retorted with a barrage of 
counter-accusations, duly elaborated by a docile Press, 
and the Schools carded on. One, at Tashkent, was later 
reported closed, but since a new one with the same staff 
opened at Krasnovodsk, the co.mcession to British opinion 
was more apparent than real. And the^ chief propaganda 
centre, with the flamboyant title of ‘The Communist 
University for the Toilers of the Orient’, continued to 
flourish, recruiting hundreds of students from India, 
China, Afghanistan and Japan. 

However, the diplomatic exchanges ended in a re- 
affirmation of the 1921 agreement on propaganda with 
the following additions : 

“Further, in view of compkints whiclT have been 
made, the Soviet Government undertakes not to support 
with funds or in any other form persons or bodies or 
agencies or institutions whose aim is to spread discontent 
or foment rebellion in any part of the British Empire 
including therein all British protectorates, British pro- 
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tected Suites and territories subject to British mandate 
''and to impress upon its officers and officials the full and 
continuous observance of these^conditions. 

“The British Government gives a similar undertaking 
to the Soviet Governmeilt with regard to all parts of the 
Rtj^sian^jdominions, and in particular undertakes on its 
own behalf and on behalf of the British Dominions, 
colonies, protectorates and mandated territories, not to 
assist any hostile designs against the Soviet Government 
or the republics associated with it which may be enter- 
tained by Russians who have emigrated from Russia.” 

Thus far, honours were fairly even. When the Labour 
Party came into power in Britain at the end of 1923, one 
of its first acts was to t>pen discussions with Chiaherin 
with a view to recognising the S®viet Government, and 
in February 1924 Britaiii granted unconditional de jure 
recognition to the U.S.S.R. 


THE ZINOVIEV LETTER 

. . 

Soviet diplomacy had triumphed, for there was a rush 
by other Powers to follow" the British lead and grant 
recognition. But powerful forces continued to campaign 
against the Communists, and a few months later the 
bombshell of the Zinoviev Letter burst upon Britain, 

This missive, fatal for the British Labour Party, has 
been denounced as a forgery, in most cases because it 
came at such a convenient time for the Conservative 
Party. Moscow demanded that the question be referred 
to arbitration, and when the Conservative Government 
refused th|s^ declared that the refusal was proof that the 
^ ^ '^128 
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document was€o£ged. The teply to this was th'it since 
■ the original had disappeared, the Soviet Government 
could ask for an inquiry with an easy mind. 

It is at least clear that nothing in the letter misrepre- 
sented. Zinoviev’s views! It was a clear-cut statement, 
addressed to the British Communist Party, of the (^omitv * 
tern’s views on preparing a revolution in Britain. The 
signatures were those of Zinoviev, Arthur McManus, a 
British member^of the Comintern Executive, and Kuusi- 
nen, the secretary. Particular stress was laid on forming 
Communist 'cells’ within the Army and, strengthening 
that section of the Party which would supply the General 
Staff of the proletariat in the event of ah armed struggle. 

'Armed warfare,’ the letter stat(?d, 'must be preceded 
by a struggle against the inclinations to compromise 
which are embedded among the majority of British 
workmen. . . . Only then will it be possible to count upon 
complete success of an armed kisurrection. In Ireland 
and the colonies the case is different. ,There there is a 
national question and this represents too great a factor 
for success for us to waste time on a prolonged prepara-’* 
tion of the working class.” 

The Labour view that the letter was a conspiracy rested 
on the fact that The Daily Mail, and, through it, the press 
generally, was aware of the contents of the document 
before it was officially issued by the Foreign Office for 
publication. Coming almost on the eve of polling day, 
it had a catastrophic effect on the Labour Party’s fortunes 
and for three and a half years they kept up a demand for a 
judicial inquiry. 

In 1928 they pressed the question to a debate in the 
House of Commons. By that time it Jiad became practi- 
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cally klipossible to decide on the auth|?nticity of the 
document. It may be noted, however, that the Labour • 
Government appointed a committee of investigation 
before going out of office, and this committee was unable 
to reach a decision. A« subsequent inquiry by the Con- 
servatii-e Party declared the letter was genuine. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s indignation over it was never 
based on a conviction that it was forged, but on the 
charge used with telling effect against hifii and his d?arty 
that he had tried to delay publication by the Foreign 
Office until after the election. 

When the debate took place, two of the chief actors in 
this^ remarkable "drama. Sir Eyre Crowe of the Foreign 
Office, and Arthur MoManus, had died. The fonqjer was 
reputedly the only person whp knew how^the letter 
reached the Foreign Office, whiieoMcManus, as a co- 
signatory, might also have been summoned to give 
evidence. But McManus always stoutly denied that he 
had signed that ^particular letter. He believed that a 
European Secret Service had systematically collected 
"Various letters from Zinoviev and had corupiled one 
interesting document out of them. 

On the other hand, it was argued that pressure from ' 
Zinoviev resulted in the letter being sent, as a deliberate 
attempt to sabotage the work of the Goinmissarkt of 
Foreign Affairs which appeared likely to bring off its 
greatest trihmph to date by securing a loan from Great 
Britain. The war of the Departments in Moscow was a 
bitter merciless affair, and every success for Chicherin 
weakened Zinoviev’s influence in the Party, 

The whole circuffistances surrounding the letter were 

thrashed out in the House of Commons on March loth, 
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1928, when Me. Baldwin cut the gfoi 
the Socialists' feet by reveafing that The Daily Mail had 
received its copy of the ’letter, not froipi the Foreign 
Ojffice but from a Mr. Conrad Donald in Thurm, a 
business man in London. Fie also disclosed that shortly 
after the letter was discovered, a Russian in Mosew w^s ' 
arrested and shot. The British Government had every 
reason to believe that he was suspected bf having given 
away "a copy of the letter. 

In many ways the history of this document resembles 
that of the Zimmerman Note in the Great War. Both 
were sprung on the public in a moment of crisis and both 
had a lasting psychological effect quite apart from their 
immediate results, which were historic. The ‘Red Letter’ 
was in no way differeiJt from scores sent out by the 
Comintern, but it wa’S exposed at ‘’the very moment when 
the minds of the whole British people were concentrated 
on die issue it discussed. It whipped up anew the fierte 
hatred of Communism that had been dying away and for 
years profoundly influenced the course of Anglo-Soviet^ 
relations. ' 


COMMISSAR JEKYLL AND COMRADE HYDE 

The sequel to this incident, in 1924, was an uncom- 
promising letter from the Soviet Charge d’ Affaires in 
London to the British Government in which he declared: 

‘T am instructed by my Government to reiterate 
declarations repeatedly made as to tl^e complete political 
and administrative independence of the Communist 
International from the Government, of the* I^ion of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics. My GovemiSient has never 
undertaken and cannot undertake to refuse the right of 
asylum to the. Communist International or to any other 
working class organisation. Still less can it undertake to 
ei^ercise pressure on them.’’ 

* In ■^lew of the well-known relationship between the 
Politburo and the Comintern, this was tantamount to a 
repudiation of the agreements of 1921 and 1923. There 
were other organisations in Russia also on the siispect 
list, but the Comintern exercised full control over them. 
Chief of these auxiliaries were the Red International 
Trade Union, the International League of Communist 
Youth, the Revolutionary Co-operative Section, the 
International Peasants’^ Union (notorious for its activities 
in India) and the Sports Intern!iitional. In all these the 
Politburo, through its members oif the Comintern, was 
directly represented. It is easy to understand the exas- 
pSration of the British Government when met with a 
succession of bland disavowals by Commissar Jekyll for 
^the misdeeds of Comrade Hyde. 

The next serious clash between the two countries over 
Soviet propaganda occurred during the General Strike, 
in 1926. The Strike was hailed with delight in Moscow 
as proof that at last the British workers had abandoned 
the policy of gradualism. To the Comintern it seemed 
inevitable that armed revolt would follow. Contributions 
from Russian Trade Unionists were sent to London banks 
for use by the strikers. The first instalment of £26,427 
was refused by the T.U.C., and the British Government 
intervened when another £200,000 arrived. The money 
was sent back to Russia with a strong protest against 
interferojicie in Brirish affairs. Again the Soviet Govern- 
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ment declarec^ it had no responsibility, conv!>niently 
ignoring the fact that without its approval the drastic 
currency restrictions could not have been waived to allow 
the money to be sent abroad. ’ 

The British Government did«aot interfere, however, 
with Soviet contributions to the miners’ fighting fund 
in the same year, for the coal strike was a genuine 
industrial dispute, without the political motive of the 
General Strike.'^ In all, it is estimated that £1,000,000 was 
sent from Russia to the British miners in 1924- 
By the beginning of 1927, the Comintern was becoming 
desperate over the European situation. ’The tension of 
the early post-war years had relaxed. Reconstruction was 
the goal in every capital. Successive blows had been 
dealt to Communism by the Reparations Agreement of 
1924, the 'Locarno l^act of 1925,, and the admission of 
Germany to the League of Nations in 1926. Chicherin 
and his Commissariat meanwhije had been going fro^n 
one success to another. By the end of 1924 the Soviet 
Government had been recognised de jure by fifteen out 
of the twenty-five European States, including all the” 
Great Powers. This was the first great goal achieved. 
Chicherin then applied himself to building up a series of 
non-aggression pacts with different countries. Treaties 
were signed in 1925 with Turkey and Japan; in 1926 with 
Germany, Afghanistan and Lithuania, and in 1927 with 
Persia and Latvia. ^ 

The Comintern’s reply to this was a new anti-British 
drive which brought a very stiff Note from Great Britain 
in February 1927. Then, on May 12th, Arcos House was 
raided and the Comintern attack collapsed. 

The British Government announced that the raid had 



During 1927, also, the Comintern was routed on the 
Far Eastern Front. The circumstances of its failure there 
throw into sharp reiief the clash of policies pursued by 
the Communist International and the Soviet Govern- 
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been atiiply justified by the discovery ii^ some of the 
secret strong rooms of the building of “abundant 
evidence proving the ejdstence^of a vast Soviet organisa- 
tion of a violeiitly anti-British character”. Mr. Baldwin 
stated in the House of Commons^ that it had been proved 
that b(^th military espionage and subversive activities 
throughout the British Empire and North and South 
America were directed and carried out from Soviet 
House, ^ ^ 

On May 27th the British Government formally 
abrogated the Trade Treaty of 1921 and broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia. An upheaval followed in 
the Politburo. Stalin, Chicherin and the other members 
who had laboured to put Russia on the diplomatic map 
felt the ground slipping from ^nder their feet. They 
turned savagely on Trotsky and vZinoviev and after 
violent debates in which accusations of treachery were 
fr^ly exchanged, the twc> leaders of the world revolution 
were expelled from the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. In December the annual congress of the 
•Party confirmed the expulsion of Trotsky and Zinoviev 
and decreed the expulsion of ninety-eight other leaders, 
including Radek and Kamenev. Trotsky left Moscow in 
January 1928 on the first stage of his long exile. 


CHINA EXPELS HER ALLIES 
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ment. In Chin|, if anywhefe^ the cards were staoiced for 
■ Communism. A vast country torn asunder by the cam- 
paigns of rival war lords, ^a peasantry racked by famine 
and disease, and the wealth of the whole people held in 
fee by the west — seldom if ever has a revolutionar}?- creed 
been so favoured. Yet at this critical period, the^repe^ , 
cussions of Moscow’s fratricidal strife caused the whole 
Communist edifice in China to crash In ruins. Had Stalin 
come^to terms ^with Trotsky and Zinoviev the end of 
1927 would probably have seen the Hammer and Sickle 
floating over half Asia. Speculation on the might have 
beens in this particular case must take rank with the 
great *Ifs’ of history. 

In tljeir dealings with the Chinese, the Communists 
had the great assistance pf Sun-Yat-Sen’s name, for the 
founder of the Republic had blessed the Communist 
alliance. The Party itself was founded in China in 1920 
and affiliated with the Comintern. Four years later 
Communists secured admission to the national party, the 
Kuomintang. Thereafter they worked incessantly to 
secure control of this powerful political machine. They 
also organised a series of attacks on foreigners in Nanking 
"and the Treaty Ports that altnost brought about another 
Boxer War. 

One section of the Kuomintang, suspicious of the 
Russians, broke away from the Hangkow Government 
and set up a rival administration in Nanking under 
Chiang kai-shek early in 1927. A few weeks later this 
rebel faction received unexpected support from Peking, 
headquarters of the Northern Coalition, 

The Coalition ordered a raid on certain Russian pro- 
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Red a^nts in Peking alone, and later published facsimiles 
of a mass of documents which they seized, with English . 
translations of the Russian text. A police statement 
accompanying these publications declared that they had 
confiscated a vast amount of' Communist propaganda 
fhaterjal in the form of pamphlets, propaganda posters, 
pass-books for members of the Communist Party, red 
silk identificatipn badges with the Soviet Sickle and Star 
stamped on them and thousands of propaganda fl^igs for 
use in parades and demonstrations. 

These documents, Peking alleged, gave conclusive 
proof that the Soviet Embassy had organised a most 
extensive political and military secret service organisation 
in China which conducted a thorough espionage every- 
where, even in theToreign Legations. It was also shown 
that “the so-cahed Soviet advisers j^id military instructors 
in the south are members of the various councils of the 
]^uomintang and the Qommunist Parties, that they par- 
ticipate actively in the affairs of the aforesaid Parties and 
that they are paid by the Soviet Government through the 
mhitary attache in Peking.” 

Other documents clearly showed that Moscow was 
constantly in touch with the propagandists in China, and 
had impressed on them the urgent necessity of remaining 
in the Kuomintang. On this alliance depended ^the 
whole process of the development of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion, its'’ character and prospects.* Instructions to the 
military attache in Peldng sent out at the end of I9a6 
revealed that Stalin, who had gained control of the 
Comintern, had decided on a policy of moderation so as 
not to alienate the Chinese. “We have categorically 
ordered Borodin [the head of the Russian Mission] to 
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abstain at pre^nt ftom too sttong pressure on the 
■capitalistic elements/' the instructions stated, “having in 
mind the aim to keep in theJCuomintang all^classes of the 
population, including the bourgeoisie^ until the fall of 
Chang-fso-lin.” 

This proved to the Chinese leaders of the Kuomkitan^ • 
that unwittingly they had become the tools of Moscow. 
And at this point, for reasons which have never been 
made -clear, the'^^Comintern stepped in to complete the 
debacle. It despatched fresh instructions to Borodin, 
requiring a reversal of the conciliatory policy. In due 
course, it ordered, the Kuomintang was to be eliminated 
altogether, leaving the Communists in supreme contrgl. 

Throjigh a Hindu member of thefcecutive Committee 
of the Comintern, the leaders of the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment in Hangkow became acquainted with these secret 
orders to Borodin. The Chinese Communist Party was 
immediately banned and a few weeks later Borodin and 
other members of the Russian Mission j^ere ordered to 
leave the country. The Soviet military advisers, (includ- 
ing Marshal Blucher, now Commander-in-Chief of the 
Red Army in the Far East), followed them home. Except 
in a few isolated areas, the 'Communists disappeared. 
On orders from Moscow the Party went underground in 
China except in certain areas such as Kiangsi where they 
resisted unth 1934, and little more was heard of it until 
the national unity campaign during the war or” 1937-38. 

AFTER THE LONG MARCH 

Some writers on the subsequent couSrse of Communism 
in China are at pains to emphasise the 'spontaneous' 
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chatactet of the revival after the disasters^ in 1927. They 
claim that the present Communist Party is a purely • 
native growth, which sprang up without contact with 
the outside world and which only came in touch with 
Moscow after it had become firmly established by its own 
efforts^ That is, however, a dubious claim. Edgar Snow, 
who argues forcibly in its favour, himself quotes facts 
which show that aU through the years when the Com- 
munist Party was proscribed under pemlty of death, it 
continued to be direcdy influenced by Moscow. When 
for example, the Chinese 19th Route Army (which fought 
so courageously against the Japanese at Shanghai in 
19^) rose against Chiang kai-shek owing to his policy of 
conciliating Japan, »the Communist Governrnent in 
Kiangsi Province refused to support it. This was because 
Moscow did not wish^ major civil war to develop, and 
spoil the plans of the Comintern, already maturing, for 
uniting China against Japan on the policy of the ‘United 
Front’. Again, in 1931, a series of raids in Shanghai 
produced startling evidence of Communist activity. In 
one month, three hundred arrests were made^and over a 
million propagandist books and pamphlets confiscated. 
It was stated at the time that a vast espionage organisation'' 
had been discovered, with ramifications throughout the 
Orient, from Burma to the Phfllipines. The Shanghai 
centre of this subversive activity was linked with all the 
impoiLantcities of China by wireless, and the Communists 
subsequently claimed that in spite of frequent seizures of 
transmitters, the Kuomintang never succeeded in dis- 
rupting these communications for any length of time. 

Again, to quote Snow, “certainly and obviously, Russia 
has for the past dozen years been a dominating influence 
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— and patticuMy among educated youth it has been the 
■ dominating external influence — on Chinese thought 
about the social, political,^ economic and cultural prob- 
lems of the country. . . . Ever3rwhere that youth has any 
solid political beliefs in China, *the impact of Marxist 
ideology is apparent both as a philosophy and as% kin(i 
of substitute for religion.” * It is significant, also, that the 
first All China Soviet Congress in 1931 Hearly indicated 
in its f)rogramme (which is still valid) that the aim of the 
Party in China was a Sovietised State strictly in accordance 
with Lenin's teaching. 

The Soviet State of Shensi, in the nojth-west, became 
a real factor in Chinese politics after the heroic ‘Long 
March'»'of the Communists from Kiangsi, in 1934-35. 
There, although Marxisrh is the guiding philosophy, the 
practical necessities (S' the time and the terrain have pro- 
duced important modifications in Communist theory. 
The dominating theme in the tlommunists' creed w£s 
resistance to Japan, and this made it easier for their 
leaders to come to terms with Chiang kai-shefc early in 
1937, to prepare for the coming war with Japan. They 
^adopted the name of the ‘Special Area Government' and 
the Red Army sank its identity in the national forces as 
the 8th Route Army. In return, Chiang kai-shek called 
off the extermination campaign against the Communists. 

Whatever the position may be after the war^w ith 
Japan is over, it is clear that the Communists have greatly 
strengthened their position in China. This applies not 
only to the Chinese Party but to Russia also. In the 
summer of 1938 it became known t]iat important con- 
cessions had been made by the Kuomintang to Russia. 

Star Over China. _ ^ 

^ r 
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Although no official announcement wai made, it was 
reported that a pact had Been signed between the two 
countries. In- return for Soviet aid against Japan, Russia 
was guaranteed ‘most favoured nation’ treatment in 
China and political commissars were permitted to enter 
■he cdantry and conduct propaganda campaigns among 
the masses with the object of strengthening their resis- 
tance to the Japanese. 

# ' o 

THE METRO-VICKERS TRIAL 


After the defeat of 1927 in China the Soviet leaders 
nursed a savage resentment against Great Britain, whose 
hand they discerned in the altered situation in the east. 
For nearly two years a violent campaign against all things 
British -was carried od by the Russian press and broad- 
casting stations, and on several occasions alarming war 
scares were whipped up^ 

Once again, however, the pendulum swung in Britain. 
The wave of anti-Soviet feeling died down, and in 
October 1929 a protocol approving the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries was 
signed. This agreement "reaffirmed the mutual pledge 
against propaganda. Ambassadors were appointed to 
Moscow and London in the following month. 

Thereafter relations between the two countries pur- 
sued a normal course, interrupted only in April 1933 by 
the spectacular trial of six employees of Metro-Vickers 
in Moscow, Here again the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs received the brunt of foreign indignation over the 
error of another Department. The Third International, 
now ima more chastened mood, was in aU probability a 
V. MO 
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neuttal patty on this occasion. Persistent breakdowns in 
' programmes scheduled under the Five Years’ Plan made 
it urgently necessary for scapegoats to be found. The 
time was not yet ripe for a Party purge and allegations of 
inefficiency might have* had unpleasant repercussions 
among the higher executive ranks. So behind a s#noke;^ 
screen of sabotage stories the British engineers were 
indicted as the culprits. The sentences were clear enough 
proof -^hat the Soviet Government only intended the trial 
to be a means of diverting popular discontent abroad. 
Although the penalty for the alleged offences was death, 
the prisoners escaped lightly. One acquittal, three pardons 
disguised under deportation orders, and two sentences, 
one of jthree years’ imprisonment und the other of two 
years, showed that the Government '^’•as anxious to hear 
the last of the case aa soon as possible. In July the two 
prison sentences were commuted to deportation and the 
British Government simultane«)usly lifted its partial 
embargo on Russian imports. 

Growing fear of Germany and Japan continued to 
force the Soviet into still closer contact with Europe. In 
1954 she joined the League of Nations, for so long 
'denounced by every Russian propagandist as a Holy 
Alliance of the hourgsoisie for the suppression of the world 
revolution. In the following year Russia signed her two 
most important treaties, pledging the Red Army to come 
to the assistance of France and C2echoslovakia’*B!rf^urn 
for reciprocal guarantees. In the long run, Russia prob- 
ably lost more than she gained by these treaties. That 
with Czechoslovakia was obviously one-sided, while 
opinion in France, which at first weid^med the pact as a 
substantial help against the Nazi menace, gradually, be- 
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came more and mote luke-watm, until the treaty practi- 
cally ceased to count in European politics. But it was 
used by the Nazis with great effect to further their own 
plans. In Germany every section of the people supported 
rearmament, convinced*' by a torrent of propaganda that 
other\-dse the French might at any time march their 
armies across the undefended frontier to join Russia in 
giving the Third Reich a deadly blow.- And from tliis 
fertile soil blossomed the project of the 'Anti-ConTintern 
Pact between the Fascist Powders and Japan. 

REBUFFED BY BRITISH LABOUR 

.■?* ■ ■ 

.35 

To complete the survey of Communist propaganda, it 
is necessary to review the activities K^f the Party in Great 
Britain, a well-disciplined unit in the Comintern’s forces 
abroad. This is admitted in the constitution of the Party, 
drawn up in 1920, which states that it is ‘a section of the 
Communist International and is bound by its decisions’. 
Financially, it is almost wholly dependent on Moscow. 
Members’ subscriptions account for a minute fraction of 
the Party’s revenue — ^welh under five per cent a year. ' 
‘Purges’ are periodically carried out by C.P.G.B. in the 
approved Soviet style. After seventeen years the Party 
membership has reached five figures, but for a long time 
its propagandist literature has been out of all proportion 
to its size. The verdict of the National Council of 
Labour (representing the T.U.C. and the Labour Party) 
which was issued in 1937 is of interest in this connec- 
tion: " 

“Nonsuch small group,” it declared, “no matter how 
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energetic and ejithuskstic, could produce a daily paper 
• and several monthly and subsidiary organs, operate an 
administrative machine and, the miscellany nondescript 
organisations it inspires, without substantial monetary 
aid from outside sources.* It is ccfmhaon knowledge that 
heavy subsidies, running into many thousands of p(?unds,« 
are received by the Gommunist Party in this country from 
abroad. This is the primary reason for the subservience 
’ of the Communist Party to thfc Communist International 
and its implicit obedience to the orders it receives from 
Moscow.” The Party, it may be said, <plaims to ,dis- 
tribute a million pamphlets a year, apart from its other 
literature. , 

In 1^37 the C.P.G.B. adopted ^ specific 'platform*, 
many of the points in which were talren from the pro- 
gramme of the Labour Party, in order to encourage the 
campaign for a Popular Front. But previously, its plan 
of action was couched in more general terms, the mak 
object being to inculcate the doctrinehjf revolutionary 
class war among the workers. In this, one of the chief 
spheres of activity was the Services, Mention has already 
been made of the fact that the Zinoviev Letter contained 
nothing that was not a conftnonplace of Communist 
propaganda, and this is especially true regarding its 
references to the armed forces of the Crown. Examples 
of the Communist doctrine of infiltration might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. The following show that it is 'a 'Easic 
feature of Communism, although it has been very severely 
curbed since the Incitement to Disaffection Act was 
passed in 1935 to deal with this specific threat. 

At a meeting in Moscov/ in March f9z8 the Executive 
of the Young Communist International adoptee^ a resolu- 
• ^43 * . . 
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tion which declared, inter alia^ that “the chief task for all 
countries remains the establishment of Communist nuclei, 
and parties for work in the iMmy”. In the same year the 
sixth congress of the Comintern approved a report on 
work amongst armed^forces from which the following 
passage is taken: 

“The Young Communist International will probably 
become the most important weapon of the Communist 
International for the disintegration of the Imperialist and 
bourgeois armies. . . . We will make it a practice of inviting 
young workers not to refuse military service but to join 
the Army in order to learn, in the interests of the pro- 
letariat, the art of war and to carry on disintegrating work 
there in the interests of Communism.” 

The following year this policy was endorsed by the 
Party in Britain. Tasks for members issued by the Party 
congress included regular propaganda and agitation 
leading to die establishment of Party cells, particularly 
in naval and garrison towns; and planned concentration 
work for the establishment of factory groups in the most 
important war industries.* 

This same congress also made it clear that members 
must attack “the bourgeois pacifist propaganda and illu- 
sions so widespread in the working womaiTs organis- 
tions”. In 193a, however, the Cominte.tn ordered this 
agitation to cease. It sent out instructions to all national 
Par^^'by employing the tactics of the united front to 
set up legal, semi-legal and illegal control committees of 

♦ When three men were sentenced at the Old Bailey on March 14th, 1938, 
for offences under the Official Secrets Act, concerning plans in Woolwich 
Arsenal, to which they pleaded guilty, the ringleader, who received six 
years’ penal servitude, “was described as having been an “agent of the Com- 
munist International.” He went to India in 1925 and in 1929 attended a 
course at the Lenin Communist School in Moscow. 
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action in tlie munition factories, in ports, in factories, on 
. railroads and 0i5 ships, for tli^ purpose of developing mass 
activity. . . 

Since that time the development of theTJnited Front 
has been the primary aim of the Communist Party in 
Britain! Time and again overtures have been rn^de to 
other Left Wing organisations. Successive Labour Party 
conferences have defeated the proposal for affiliation 
' with the Comrqijinists by overwhelming majorities, but 
for a time the Independent Labour Party worked in close 
co-operation with the Communist Party. Ultimately the 
alliance broke up owing to a bitter quarrel over* the 
position in Spain. 

With various pacifist organisatk>ns, the Communist 
Party has succeeded in building up«a number of close 
contacts. The 2 :eal^with which, the cause of peace is 
advocated by the Party in Great Britain is inevitably 
suspect, for pacifism is no part g£ the Communist cree^. 

It is a militant doctrine, a religion even, which urges its 
converts to grasp power by force. But "through its con- 
nections with bodies like the International Peace Cam- ' 
paign, the National Peace Council, the Peace Pledge 
•Union, the British Anti-war , Movement, the Union of 
Democratic Control, the League of Nations Union Youth 
Groups, the League Against Imperialism, and a number 
of other organisations, the Communists hope to influence 
men and women who would not consider joinag^lheir 
Party. It is, of course, absurd to infer that all pacifist 
bodies are disguised Communist organisations, although 
it is worth noting that both the League Against Imperial- 
ism and the British Anti-war Mo«rement have been 
attacked by prominent members of the Labour Party for 
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thek close association with the Communist Party in Great 
Britain. Lord Cecil summed up the pacifist viewpoint on 
this question of co-operation when he said: “I am not 
prepared to ^abandon any rnovement merely because 
Communists in some country or another join in support- 
ing it^^r There is little doubt that the pacifist organisations 
"are quite well aware that the Communist support is not 
disinterested, but part of a carefully laid plan directed 
from Moscow, They constlder it more .knportantj, how- 
ever, to mobilise every possible influence against the 
danger of war than to embark on a ‘heresy hunt* in the 
ranks of associated organisations. 


RECRUITING THE YOUNGER GENERATION 

f* ■ 

'■■■■" p 

Particular importance is attached by Communists to 
mfluencing youth movements. The speakers sent to 
youth congresses, such as those non-Party conferences 
organised from time to time in the Universities, are 
always first-class, and able to make an excellent impression 
in debate. This emphasis on the importance of youth is in 
striking contrast to the attitude adopted by other politicaL 
Parties in Britain. Dimitrov, in 1935, advised members 
of the Young Communist International in very forcible 
terms that they would fail in their propaganda mission if 
the5?'^5scK)ly set out to copy the tactics of the Communist 
Party. 

“Your duty, comrades,** he declared, “is to find such 
ways, forms and methods of work which will help to 
create a new typo of mass organisation of youth in 
capitalist countries, organisations which without imita- 
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ting tHe Communist Party will concern themselves with 
all the vital intelests of toiling youth and train them in the 
spirit; of '.class ;Struggle/v 

The British Communist League of Youth^as since then 
worked steadily on the lines laid down by Dimitrov, aim- 
ing to'enlist the sympathies of the Socialist and anti^ 
Fascist Youth Movements. Their success with the 
Labour League of Youth js shown by the fact that the 
latter is one of^he foremost ichampions of the cause of 
affiliation between the Labour and Communist Parties. 

To attract progressive support, the Young Communist 
League evolved a ‘Charter of Youth’, calling for a cam- 
paign, not of revolutionary activity, but'of social reform. 
Its prc^ramme cuts right across* Party divisions, and 
includes points which ^very believer in evolutionary 
progress must endorse — ^points sueh as improved playing- 
fields and sports facilities, the abolition of child labour, 
and the eight-hour day with ^irovision for technical 
training. “All this,” said one executive of the League, 
“will lead up to a mighty Youth Conference, including all 
religious organisations and others which whl present de- 
mands to Parliament. If the National Government 
' refuses to solve the problem of the nation’s youth, then 
the youth must fling it out.” 

Wc are not concerned here with the question whether 
or not tills Communist policy of infiltration is a menace 
to the integrity and independence of the movenlEH'is with 
which they co-operate. The examples of Party tactics 
quoted above are given to show its skill in propaganda 
and its readiness to adapt its policy to circumstances. It 
cannot, however, be said that the •Popular Front - has 
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become a majot factor in British politics, unlike the 
position in France and Republican Spain. 

No doubt the discords in Spain have adversely affected 
the idea of the Popular Front in this country. The 
Independent Labour Party, for example, rejects the Com- 
^&unij^ plan for an alliance of Russia, Britain and" France 
to check the Fascist powers. This to the I.L.P. means 
playing into t^e hands of the capitalists. They will 
tolerate no policy other than one based ^n a pact among 
Workers’ Governments. The mantle of Lenin has, in 
fact, fallen to I.L.P, in Britain. 

Ais Party also denounced the Communists for ter-* 
rorist action in Spain against anarchists and syndicalists. 
Mr. John McGovern,*-M,P., for example, made a starding 
attack on the Comantern when^he returned from a visit 
to Spain at the end of* 1937. He instanced his visit to a 
prison in Barcelona, where he interviewed afiti-F^sckt 
prisoners. “Everyone wanted to tell us of the operation 
of the Russian Cheka, of threats, of death, detention and 
third degree.” TThe Home Secretary in the Republican 
Government explained the situation by saying, “We 
received aid from Russia and had to permit actions which 
we did not like.” 

“If Spain is to win her workers’ struggle,” this member 
of the I.L.P. declared, “a halt must be called to the work 

of this second Inquisition No honest person who is a 

metnbsnof the Communist Party can defend this mur- 
derous campaign in Spain. I accuse the Comintern of 
brutality on a pat with PHtier, Mussolini and Franco.” 

This type of opposition exposes the weakness of the 
Comintern’s altered strategy. By allowing constituent 
national Parties to pursue different policies it lays itself 
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open to the chj^ge of being inconsistent and unscrupu- 
lous. What the leaders of the Comintern are beginning 
to realise is that no political party can be ^rced upon a 
countr}% without reference to the psychological environ- 
ment. Jf its national units were*not all hall-marked a^ 
‘Communist" the problem would be simpler. They -^ould* 
adopt a reformist disguise in Britain, and preach Red 
revolution in the Orient; they could endorse the slogan, 
‘Francb for the French’, and ktempt to suppress those 
who cry ‘Spain for the Spanish’-^all with less risk of 
other militant working-class organisatioas coming For- 
ward to denounce them. But Communism is at once a 
religious creed, an international force, and a highly 
integrated political macliine, in which the individual 
member must conform strictly to the Party line. When 
a vast gulf divides* rulers and ruled, employers and 
employed, the Commumst pHlosophy with its elemental 
appeal finds a ready audience *fof revolutionary pro- 
paganda. But when society ceases to bediighly stratified, 
and social reform sweeps away the worst evils of indus- 
trialism, the workers in different countries cease to be 
attracted by the one philosophy, and pursue objectives 
formulated by their soGiai, cultural and religious back- 
grounds, which may be widely at variance, 

Thus a rising standard of life weighs the balance 
against an international political creed which starts ^ith 
the assumption that class-war is inevitable and must 
over-reach national boundaries. 
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THE FAgADE OF FASCISM 

the Fascism bf Mussolini fs set against the 
Y V Communism of Lenin, certain contrasts imme- 
diately leap torthe mind. It is true that both preach 
revolution, and, ^ in fact, much of Fascist propaganda is 
concentrated on keeping alive the spirit of the March on 
Rome, and in compelling the people to realise that 
Fascism is a vital and dynamic force which must always 
be seeking new worlds to conquefT It is impossible to 
walk for more than a few yards in any Italian town or 
village without being Confronted by the bold uncom- 
promising slogan of Fascism, ‘To work, to obey, to 
fight,’ and this is only one of countless methods by 
which the all-pervading theme is stamped on the popular 
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It differing fundamentally from the creed of Lenin, 
ism rejects the doctrine of class-war and derives its 
ration from the past. The insignia of the fasces and 
ictor are to be seen everywhere; the Fascist salute 
even, it is asserted, the newly imported German 
>e-step, are a heritage from the legionaries. Latin is 
pulsory. in all secondary schools; the history of Italy 
lorified as a victorious pageant from pre-Christian 
:s. “Rome,” declares the Duce, “is our point of 
irtgrerftnd of reference; it is our symbol, or if you like 
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it is our Myth. ... Much of that which was the immortal 
spirit of Rome resurges in Fascism; Roman are the 
LictoFs Rods; Rome our fighting organisation, Rome 
our pride and our courage; Civis rofnanus And 

this propaganda invariahly ends? on the same note of 
exhortation. What Italy did in the past she can anc? must* 
accomplish again. Fifteen centuries of passive acquie- 
scence in the greatness of other nations have passed like 
an unsasy dreai:®. The Imperial reincarnation is a fact — 
through Fascism. 

As we have seen, Soviet Russia is making a belated 
effort to harness tradition in the same way; but the past 
can never be the inspiration for Russian youth that if: is 
to Italians. In Russia, sociology has dynamited an un- 
bridgeable^ chasm between the old 6rder and the new. 
Here arises the seoond great contrast between Com- 
munism and Italian Fascism. The former is a creed with 
the content of a religion, animafed by a spiritual motiw, 
demanding the utter and unconditional, surrender of the 
individual to a theory of society worked out from 
immutable , first principles. The Fascism of modern Italy, 
however, is a fagade rather than a complete edifice. As a 
' philosophy of politics it is b^ed, not on the rights of a 
class, but on the aspirations of one man. Mussolini is 
Fascism. He is the one custodian of the eternal truths. 
And for Mussolini the first principle of politics is e^e- 
diency. He has, it is true, endowed the nation with a 
dogmatic interpretation of his creed. But he deals in 
generalities, and when his followers apply these to the 
practical problems of politics they differ widely. So far, 
this has not led to any serious incon*v^enience; for when 
any major question arises it must inevitably cqm^before 
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Mussolini for judgment. Once he has spoken, the dis- 
pute is over. But if Fascismds to endure, it is not enough 
for it to exalt, the State over the individual, wliich, in the 
last resort, is the one point, apart from the glorification 
of Mussolini, on wliiCh all ifs followers are ;agreed. 
♦Nationalism in itself is not a unifying creed. If history 
proves anything, it proves that a chauvinistic temper in 
a people is, in 'the absence of other and more specific 
bonds, almost invariably accompanied hf bitter dcfmestic 
strife. 

This hero-worship of Mussolini is emphasised in every 
aspect of national life. From the cradle to the grave, the 
Italians are forced to realise their complete dependence 
on his will. Fascinated by his powerful personality, they 
accept this condition gladly. ^They ‘spit gn liberty’; 
all they require is that their leader should put them to 
the test. 

•' Mussolini will not tolerate anyone sharing the lime- 
light with him. '^hen Grand! became too popular he was 
packed off to London; when Balbo roused the nation to 
wild enthusiasm by his aviation exploits he was discreetly 
relegated to Libya; when Ministers become too inde- 
pendent Mussolini abruptly announces that he has 
received their resignations; and so the process goes on. 
Hitler cannot carry the burden of Nazi Germany alone; 
hejias divided the functions of government, although 
reserving to himself the ultimate decisions. But Musso- 
lini as Prime Minister, head of the Fascist Grand Council 
and Leader of the Party, is in close and incessant contact 
With the problems that arise in every Department. It is 
Significant also that the efforts of propaganda are directed 
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in fact, in a more powerful position than Stalin, for, despite 
the latter’s tremendous hold on Russia, he must still 
present himself as the orthocfox preacher of Lenin’s word. 
No opportunity is lost’of reminding Mlians of what 
they o’we to Mussolini., All Itajian school-children are 
now given lunch in school and before they sit down they 
must recite the following grace: “Duce, I thank you fojT 
what you are giving me to make me grow up healthy and 
strong. O Loigl preserve tl^e Duce, so that he may be 
long preserved to Fascist Italy.” In the Fascist Oath the 
name of the Ducc comes first — “In the name of God and 
of Italy, I swear to execute the orders ot the Duce*, and 
to serve with all my powers and if necessary with my 
blood, the cause of the Fascist Revolution.” The 
Decalogue of the Fascist Militia expressly declares that 
“Mussolini is always right”. The children in the Balilla 
organisation are constantly reminded, in their most im- 
pressionable years, that they^ belong completely ^to 
Mussolini. 


MODELLING THE SECOND DUCE 

Thus, by its very nature, the Fascism of modern Italy 
is a transitory phenomenon. A creed may be immortal, 
but Mussolmi is not. By concentrating loyalties first on 
the man and only second on Fascism, the danger arises 
that Fascism will collapse on Mussolini’s death. He is 
endeavouring to check this peril in two ways. Count 
Ciano, his son-in-law, is being carefully modelled as the 
second Duce. Even in physical characteristics the younger 
man tries to copy Mussolini. The latter’s other remedy 
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against the fatal results of his own aggrandisement is the 
statement of Fascist principles, which he published in the 
Enfk/opedk Italkna in i^^z. '' 

Yet, in addition to the criticism that the principles he 
lays down may be interpreted in different ways, another 
equally serious difficulty remains. Mussolini prescribes 
^n austere and rigid code of self-sacrifice to the glory of 
the State which, however feasible in the case of a selected 
upper stratum of leaders, cannot hope for prolonged and 
consistent endorsement by the mass of the people. There 
is a basic contradiction in his plfilosophy. On the one 
hand he demands of every man a characfer ^^nd nnKiii’frr 
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Like others ^in a similar situation, Mussolini has not 
hesitated to divert popular anger and resentment for his 
own tiSgime against foreign countries. A%d he preaches 
the necessity for living dangerously; boasts of his glitter- 
ing bayonets; and dedares th^t the standstill of the 
Nation-State means its death. Imperialism is fhe eternal* 
and immutable law of life’; the essence of the Fascist 
State is ‘spiritual force’ (which in practice means that 
violence is the^hief instrument of government). This 
leads, naturally, to the gospel of war, from which Musso- 
lini has taken his most audacious texts. .‘War is to. men 
as maternity is to woman. We are becoming and we 
shall always approach nearer to being a military nation,” 
he dedared in 1934. That is typk^ of his utterances, and 
in Ills ambition to make Italy war-like he has achieved a 
large measure of sutcess. Yet, despite all his efforts, the 
invasion of Abyssinia was at first a highly unpopular 
venture; only when sanctions '^ere imposed and Britain 
could be represented as the satiated Power that feared a 
young and vigorous challenger, did the war assume the 
character of a crusade. Since then, unification of control 
over the youth organisations and an increase in the 
number of military training .courses for youths under 
twenty-one have carried Italy still further to the goal of 
a nation in arms. The commandments of the militia have 
also been recast to lay more stress on military vir-cues^In_^ 
the old version the first commandment read — “know 
that the Fascist and especially the militiamen ought not 
to believe in perpetual peace.” Now, however, a more 
positive and aggressive note runs through the whole 
series. The Decalogue reads as follows: 
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1 . Remembei that those who fell for the revolution 

and fot the empire march at the head of your 
coli^nms. 

2. Thy comrade is thy brother. He lives with thee, 

thinks with thee, and is at thy side in battle. 

3. ^ Service to Italy can be rendered at all times in all 

places and by every means. It can be paid with 
ton and also with blood. 

4. The enemy of Fascism is thine eiremy. Give him 

no quarter. 

5,. Discipline is the sunshine of armies. It repairs 
and illuminates the victory. 

He who advances to the. attack with decision has 
victory already in his grasp. ^ 

7. Conscious and complete^ obedience is, the virtue 

of the Legionary. 

8. There do not exist things important and unim- 

portant. Thejrs is only duty. 

9. The Fascist revolution has depended in the past 

and still depends on the bayonets of its 
Legionaries. 

10. MUSSOLINI IS ALWAYS RIGHT. 


MAINTAINING THE ROYAL DIGNITY 



The directing force of propaganda throughout Italy is 
the Ministry of Popular Culture (known until June x, 
1937, as the Ministry of Press and Propaganda) with 
control over the newspapers, the theatre, cinemas, letters, 
wireless and tourisna. Special attention is devoted to 
symbol^ 4ates, and anniversaries of outstanding events 
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in Italian and Fascist histoty. Terse pungent slogans are 
highly popular, especially quotations from Mussolini*s 
speeches and 'writings. Epaotional ceremo^piies also have 
their propaganda value, such as the reply of “Present I” 
from j^ssembled Fascists*when the name of a dead com- 
rade is called. Far from slackening in intensity now that;, 
the regime is firmly esconced in power, showmanship 
seems to become more intricate and comprehensive every 
year. "The LatirMemand for colour and pageantry appears 
to be insatiable. 

Instead of relegating the Throne to ol^curity. Fascism 
has laid great stress on its allegiance to royalty. This 
feature of its propaganda comes as a surprise to for- 
eigners, accustomed for years t6 reports from Italy 
which magnify Mussohni to such* an extent that the 
Royal Family simply does not enter the picture except as 
a rather obvious foil. But within the country the dignity 
of the Royal Family is strictly upheld. Portraits of the 
King and the Duce must adorn thp walls of every 
Government office and building and of all the schools. 
Along the..great mito-sfrada the traveller constantly sees 
the words ‘Viva II ReP and ‘Viva II DuceP either 
painted or carved on the rodk at the roadside. There is 
subtlety in this, for the homage to the King is indirectly 
homage to Fascism. Even to the most ingenuous peasant 
it is obvious that Mussolini is far greater and more 
powerful than the King. When he is commanded to 
praise the latter, shown in a thousand ways the grandeur 
of the royal position, he is conscious all the time of the 
unspoken inference — “and the Duce is so much more 
powerful than this.” * 

Mussolini, it will be conceded, makes thing%ea|iyfor the 
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^ propagandists. A shrewd journalist in his early years and 
sM capable of writing a powerfully satirical article when 
the mood sekes him, he is well aware of the paths that 
lead to masteiy over the popukr mind. He has a flair fnt 
dmmatising even his diM^^ 

, ^ni Ita.y , Mussolini is always photographed with the 
camera tramed upwards, in order to make him appear 
tate than he aqtuaUy is. A^^ is very rardy s^ in 
pu 10 without some form «of headgear^for he is ^com- 
pletely bald. When^^^ Hitler 

m Munich in the autumn of 193 y—the dictators" cere- 
inomal reply to the British Goronation~-.mdlion^ of 

people were surprised to find that Hitler Is the taller of 

the two.'^ ■: . . ' ■■■ 

Mussolini, photogiaphed by mole candid cameii than 
usual, was tevealed as-a short, stow, bald-headed, and 
vety Mdinaty looking individual. Now aged 55 he 
fights desperately against the advancing years, ’no 
new^aper in Itp may mention his age, tnd he is con- 
^ y portrayed taking vigorous exercise, either riding 
otor-cychng, harvesting, or (mote rarely) labouring 

resS ,“'1 'hovel. Although by nature 

reserved and aloof, he takes tremendous pains to appear ' 
^ways as ;a man of the people’. And there are 

a deZhtiAn “T or with 

A 1 at the end, 

of adaurinl 1 °^^‘^ the ptopagandist’s trick 

ence Thk T and his message to the audi- 

Mosi wMt “ leadership. 

exception, and with a people who demand watmth and 
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:c discontent in Italy than tor some considerable time, 
i war in Spain was particularly disliked, coming as,.it««» 
so soon after the tremendous effort and strain of 
Abyssinian campaign. Unemployment increased and 
cost of living rose steadily. New concentration 
ips were opened during the year for political prisoners, 
le of them being in the south of Italy, while at least 
. was situated near Rome. For those unfortunate 
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enough to become inmates the old pastimes of beatings 
and castor oil dosing were revived. Florence appears to 
have been a ctntre of unrest, ap,d one illegal organisation 
discovered in Empoli, twenty-five miles from Florence, 
was ^gaged in coUectifig subscliptions for the Qovern- 
■•►ment forces in Spain. Genzano, near Rome, formerly a 
hot-bed of Communism, also attracted the attention of 
the secret polices and two mass trials dealt with suspects 
discovered there. No doubt Italy’s adherence fo the 
Anti-Comintern Pact led to increased activity on the part 
of the police, for it was expedient to whip up public 
enthusiasm for the Pact by exposing the enemy within 
thcrgates. While most of the Communists charged were 
alleged to have contacts with Paris and Brussels, one big 
‘Soviet spy ring’ was unmasked in Florence m January 
1938, It worked, according to the (SBficial charge, under 
cover of the Russian trade delegation, with headquarters 
in^Milan. The ringleader was sentenced to thirty years’ 
imprisonment and thirteen others received sentences 
ranging from ten to twenty years. 

Let this be said, however: Mussolini professes to 
welcome independent constructive criticism, and while 
propaganda distorts all education, on rare occasions an 
unbiased work is allowed to appear, reflecting credit on 
Italian culture. Perhaps the most notable example of this 
^i^er the Fascist regime is the Encklopedia Italiana, pub- 
lished in thirty-six volumes between 1929 and 1937. 
Expressly modelled on the Encjclopmdia Britannica, the 
Italian work avoids any tendency to become a vehicle of 
Fascist propaganda; the article on Mussolini himself 
covers just over two pages. 


THE FA^yOE OF FASCISM 


CHURCH AND STATU — AN DNEAST PEACE 

In one other highly important respect Mussolini’s 
propaganda differs from’ that of t)ther dictatorships^. He 
has come to terms with organised religion, as represented.*- 
by the Roman Catholic Church, potentially a tremendous 
source of counter-propaganda and traditionally an invet- 
erate enemy ol^the pagan worship of the State. The 
present position in Italy is the result of a compromise 
arrived at after five years of bitter strife between 1926 and 
1931 — ^years which are recalled by the more recent clash 
of spiritual and temporal power in Germany. Althojigh 
each side professes to support and reinforce the other, 
tension persists. Strategically thS Church is in the 
stronger position. During the centuries it has faced and 
survived many similar attacks. It can wait, conscious that 
Mussolini, for all his power, is ’Hot a Henry VIII, Mean- 
while, Fascism strives to minimise the temporal influence 
of the Pope. His vigorous protests against the situation 
in Germany, for example, during 1937 and early in 1938, 
were only published in detail in the Vatican newspaper 
Osservatore 'Komam, All the 6thers relegated his speeches 
and encyclicals to obscure corners, usually contenting 
themselves with the brief paraphrase — ^''His Holiness 
spoke at length concerning the position of the Churc h in 
Germany.” This censorship was, of course, due to the 
Rome-Berlin axis. If it had suited Mussolini’s policy to 
exploit the Papal protests he woul.d certainly have done 
so. 

When, on Februar^r ii, 1929, a Treaty and Concordat 
were negotiated betvs^een the two patties, it seemed that 
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a final settlement was reached. The Treaty 
cession to the State, the Concordat a cohces 
Church. In tfee former, the Pope recognised t) 
of My. with the city of Rome as its capital an 
of Savoy as^the reigning dynasty. In tetur, 
.recognised the soveteignty of the Holy Sec 
Vatican City. The Concordat guarahteec 
o public worship, while provision ' was 
religious instruction to the armed « 


firsrPnJtflrT li ^ ^ V atican precincts^the 

p ? so since 1870, and thus set the seal 

a^d' qrf between Church 

d State continued, focusing on the poin* vital 

M young education of 

V <:““Paign was carried 

nowerfid * party of its influence. This 

power&l soaal .organisation, with great power over 

Itahanyouth, was first of all brought 
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• THE ISSUE OJf RACIALISM 

f ' 

The fundamental cleavage between State and Church 
again became apparent m the summer of 1938, when the 
Pope issued a challenge to anti-Semitic tendencies in tHe^- 
Fascist Party. The campaign for Tace-purification’ began 
cautiously enough by the publication of a report pro- 
duced? by a group of proj^ssors working under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Popular Culture. This 
declared, a/ia, that the ‘"concepti(in of racism in 
Italy ought to be essentially Italian with an Aryan-Nordic 
direction. This does not imply the wholesale adoptiojQi of 
German theories of race, nor does It suggest that there is 
no differegce between the Italian aifd the Scandinavian. 

It merely attributes ^o the Italians a special physical and 
above all a psychological type of human race. . . . This 
implies that the Italian is naturally conscious of an idoal 

of superiority and of greater responsibility The Jews 

are the one people that settled in Italy who have not been 
assimilated and they have no racial affinity whatsoever with 
Italians.’^ Significantly, the report declared that Italians 
should only marry within the circle of European races. 

Later, an official statement was issued endorsing this 
report, declaring that “it is notorious that in spite of the 
tolerant policy of the regime, the Jews have in ev ery 
nation constituted in their men and their money tS!e” *** 
general staff of anti-Fascism”. A campaign against 
Jewish writers followed. AU books written by foreign 
Jews were withdrawn from circulation while those by 
Italian Jews were not permitted to* be displayed in the 
shop windows. 

• I. 
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, Fascist publicists, however, continued to deny that the 
Patty had any animus against the Jews. It did not wish 
to harm them, but merely to Icpow where the State stood 
with regird to a community that refused to be assimilated 
ftom his pubHc references to the subject the 
•*Pope mistrusted these disavowals, and viewed' the 
caticisms of the Jews as a symptom of pagan racialism 
Aat was spreading to Italy from Germany. On July zo 

he dehvered a speech that in effect #ung down the 
gaundet to the Fascist Party on the whole issue M 
racialism. Ifc also made it clear that renewed attempts to 
ndermine Catholic Action would be opposed by the 

whple power of the aiurch. ^ 

Of racialism, nationalism, or separatism stiU less of the 
exaggerated racialism and nationalisfn which signify the 

people. It had been forgotten that mankind was a 
single great, umv.ersal human race. Why had Italy bv 
an unfortunate imitation, found it necessary to go and 
Germany? Meeting the Fascists on -thel own 
foe wor,q^< p°“t^ 0“t that the Latins had never used 
SvXoT-- that may ' 

V A . i counsel you not to 

yom wen ^ ^ ^ P“? 

Likes the whoever strikes Catholic Action 

m L P°P«. dies. 

IS IS a tmth which is demonstrated by history ’’ 

andde&m"rLf “ immediate 
d defi,nl,teply from Mussolini. Tlie next day he told a 
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camp of ydung Fascists : “You must know and everyone 
must know, tl' 3 at in the question of race we shall go 
straight ahead. To say that Fascism has imitated someone 
or something is simply absurd.’’ Many Italians did not 
know to whom he was •replying^ for the Pope’s sgeech 
bad been suppressed throughout the country. The hrih 
attitude of the Church, however, made a deep impression 
on the Fascist leaders, and it was therefore a profound 
shocbfor most Italians as w^ll as for the world at large 
when Mussolini copied another black page from the 
Nazi book in September by decreeing tlie expulsion 
within six months of all foreign-born Jews who settled 
in the country after January i, 1919. Tliis was followed 
by dra,§tic restrictions on Jews both in Italy. No Jew is 
now allowed to hold any post in sclJ^ols under Govern- 
ment control or in^the Universities; and no Jews are 
allowed as pupils in Government schools. The ban is 
being rigorously applied to commercial and public posts 
throughout the country. 

In the case of foreign-born Jews, the expulsion decree 
applies to all Italian possessions except the East African 
colonies. But, owing to the absence of racial feeling 
among the mass of the people it was thought prudent to 
modify the blow in two ways. ’The grotesque severity of 
the Nuremberg laws of descent in Germany did not 
apply. A Jew under the Italian racial law is defined as 
one both of whose parents were of Jewish race. Secondly 
Jews forced to leave the country were allowed to take 
with them a substantial portion of their capital. These 
concessions, however, did not divert world opinion from 
the unpleasant fact that Italy had slammed one more door 
against toleration. ^ 
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MORE POWER FOR THE PArIt 

r . ■ " " ^ 

The schools and universities presented no great prob- 
lem^ to Fascism. Very soom they were regimented. 
School-teachers first came into line— the minority sus- 
pected of unorthodox views being systematically weeded 
out. Later a professional oath of allegiance to the State 
was instituted in wliich teachers and le^iturers swore ‘'to 
fulfil all the academic duties with the purpose of forming 
citkens industrious, honest and devoted to the Father 
land and the Fascist regime”. They also swore that they 
did not and would not belong to associations or parties 
whose activities were irreconcilable with the duties of 
their office. 

^ Although conformity is in many c&ses merely a gesture 
It IS pr^tic^y impossible now for any but convinced and 
active Fascists to teach ^or lecture in the social sciences 
law and philosophy. And as in Germany, work for the 
Party is far too frequently a quicker medium of advance- 
ment than proof of academic merit. 

In the ttainkg of Man youth. Fascism is seen in its 
most systematic and comgfehensive form. From the very ' 
outset of the Party’s rise to power, special attention was 
paid to securing complete domination over the younger 
generation. At first from the age of eight, and after 1934 
from the age of six. the boys were grouped into various 
organisations. From six to eight they were Wolf Cubs 
ttom eight to fourteen tliey served in the Balilla, from 
ourteen to eighteen in the Avanguardisti. The ‘reliable’ 

» ,§:ei; another test of loyalty at twenty-one, passed 
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into the Fascist Party, while the best of them were also 
admitted members of the militia. The girls and young 
women were similarly organised in two main groups. 

Until 1958 different orgjinisations were responsible for 
the childreiTs training at„ the various age groups. This 
led to a' certain amount of confusion and over-lapping, s 5 
in January 1938 an important step towards unification of 
control — and, incidentally, another illustration of the 
identification of^the Fascist Party with the State — ^was 
taken. All these different groUps were centralised under 
the Party, with the title Gioventu Italiano del Uttorio 
(Italian Youth of the LictoFs Rod). The*secretary of the 
Party is the commander of the new organisation while 
the provincial secretaries of the Party are in supreme 
controf of all youth organisations in 4 he provinces. The 
total number of chil^en and young people affected by 
this decree was given as seven millions . They are, it was 
announced, to receive a good education but must 
trained as soldiers as well as citizens. The militarisation 
programme was advanced a stage furthef on May 6, 193 8, 
when a decree law was published making pre-military 
training compulsory for all Italian males from the age of 
• eight until called to the Colours at twenty-one. Con- 
tinuous training in the practice ’of arms between the ages 
of eight and fourteen aims at ‘arousing the boys^ 
enthusiasm for military life by means of frequent contact 
with the armed forces exalting their glories and warlike* 
traditions’. The decree also stated that all able-bodied 
Italians became soldiers at eighteen and were liable to 
military service until they reached the age of fifty-five. 

The youth movements have done a great deal of good 
for Italian children. They are part of a progressive 
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educatioii poliqr^^;^ has inaproved the standatd 
throughout the country. To come acrc^ss a substantial 
two-storey school in the middle of a dilapidated village 
in a remote corner of the Ddlomites is to realise what 
Fascism has done for Italian education.* But it must be 
enij^asised that young Italy is taught to read and write 
only to give Fascism further opportunities of strengthen- 
ing its hold- The identity of propagandfiand education is 
freely admitted, Non-Party organisations are gtrictly 
barred. Great emphasis is laid on outdoor sports and on 
semi-military training. For fifteen years children and 
young people are subjected to an unremitting scrutinyj 
and have every thought and idea dictated to them. Is it 
any wonder that, when the process is finished, the average 
young Italian is ft completely standardised product, 
incapable of any other ambition th%n blind oBedience to 
the Party decrees? 


THE POLITICS OF TOURISM 


Apart from the organisations catering for youth. 
Fascist Italy set up in 1925 a special body for systematising ' 
*the healthy and advantageous employment of leisure\ 
Known as the Opera Namonale Dopolavoro, this organi- 
sation has grown remarkably, although membership is 
"Voluntary. For the student of propaganda, its chief 
interest lies in the political development of tourism for 
which it is responsible. Tourism is now, as always, one 

* During 1937738, two thousand schools were opened, according to the 
report of the Ministry of |?ational Education in July 1938. It was announced 
that 1766 new elementary and secondary schools would be opened during 
the coming year. . - 
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of Italy’s major industries and no efforts are spared to 
attract foreign visitors. The organisation of the hotels on 
the ‘coupon’ system, undej; which travellers huy coupons 
in any one of five categories whenever they cross the 
frontieta is a boon to the holid'ly-maker, for con^nt 
inspection ensures that even the cheapest of these regis- 
tered hotels are Reasonably clean and comfortable. During 
the height of the 'bitter anti-British campaign, readers of 
' British newspapers were constantly being tempted by 
large and attractive State-sponsored advertisements to 
pay a visit to Italy. On the other hand, for years no 
Italian paper was permitted to publish, articles dealing 
with the attractions of foreign holiday resorts. 

An ssception to this ban has now been made for 
Germany. In May 1937 a* tourist agreement was arranged 
by Italy and Germany, and special concessions allowed 
visitors from each country to take with them a larger 
amount of money than is pe2mitted when they aTe 
travelling to non-Fascist countries. ,The scheme is 
organised on the Italian side by the Dolopavoro, and in 
Germany by the ‘Strength through Joy’ movement 
, which is building a special fleet of large ships to carry the 
150,000 holiday-makers who, go cruising under its 
auspices from Germany every year.* 

Both organisations have a high propaganda value since 
State subsidies enable extraordinarily low fares to b^ 
charged. They cater for all classes, and undoubtedly 
enable the working classes to enjoy holidays which com- 
pare very favourably with those within reach of British 

workers. A five day cruise to the Norwegian fjords, for 

. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■' ■■■'■'■. ■■■■■ ■ ■■ 

* One of the ‘Strength Through Joy’ liners came into prominence in 

April 1938 when used as a polling booth on the high seas fo|-_ German 
residents in Britain who wished to take part in the Austrian plobiscrte. 
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example, with ‘Strength through Joy’ costs ‘50 marks— 
about at the registered ipark exchange rate. 

Between November 1937^ and March 1938, 30,000 
members of the German Labour Front visited Italy in 
relays. These visits were a direct outcome of the agree- 
ment concluded in the previous summer. Dr. Ley, of the 
Labour Front, flew from Germany head the first 
contingent of a,5oo. In a speech aft^r they landed he 
declared that an Ambassador to-day was not sufficient 
for two peoples who wished to make personal contacts. 
The outcome gf the visit to Italy of so many thousands 
of German workers could not yet be foreseen, he declared, 
although an historical moment had been reached. 

Propaganda again inspired the organised visit, in 
January 193^? t)f 1,500 Rumanians to Rome-^the largest 
group that had ever visited Italy froCn Rumania. Coming 
as it did Just after the Goga (Fascist) Government had 
begun its brief term of^power in Rumania, the Govern- 
ments of both countries attached the greatest importance 
to this visit. The visitors took back with them a marble 
fragment of the ruins of Trajan’s Forum, to decorate the 
base of a Trajan column in Bucharest, erected, as the 
Italian Press declared, ‘flfi gratitude towards the con- 
queror of Dacia who carried to the distant banks of the 
Danube and to the shores of the Black Sea the construc- 
tive civilisation of Rome”. 

In addition to these spectacular group visitations, 
Dolopavoro has a special department to look after smaller 
parties of foreigners, and individuals on whom the Fascist 
Government wishes to make a good impression. For a 
small sum, thousands of Italian children abrpad are taken 
home^lD Italy every year and given a splendid holiday as 
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guests of the Fatherland. The same procedure is carried 
out with young \\rabs from-,ali parts of the Levant and 
North Africa. , 

The psychology behind this type of propaganda is 
excellent, both with ydhng and old, for the la^^slj 
hospitality provided means that for the vast majority of 
visitors, it is the’^holiday of a life-time, and gratitude for 
the kindness ancT. courtesy enjoyed finds expression in 
' active Sympathy iJowards Italy, and Italian policies there- 
after. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MUSSOLINI LOOKS ABRPjAD 

I TALIAN propaganda abroad has n(^fc approached the 
world-wide range of Russian or German activity. But 
what it has lacked in scope it has made up for in intensity 
in a number o£ clearly defined areas. Large minority 
groups of Italians in the United States, in South America 
—especially in Brazfi and the Argentine— and in Australia 
have been kept in close contact >^ith the homeland. These 
exiles send to Italy every year paylnents amounting to 
several million pounds in the shape of remittances to 
relatives at home, which form an important item in the 
invisible exports section of the Italian accounts. 

Post-war immigration restrictions, however, have 
seriously curtailed the opportunities for Italians overseas, 
while Fascism has reversed the pre-war policy of encour- 
emigration. To-day the population problem has 
become acute. Italy must retain her sons in order to 
justify her rank among the Great Powers. This has led 
.in many countries to a slackening of the bonds between 
the ItaHan exiles and the homeland. The Argentine, for 
example, appears to have a special ability to assimilate the 
Italian immigrants very quicldy, so that after the first 
generation only a ^vague sentiment in favour of Italy 
persists. In the United States, anti-Fascist feeling has 
playea'a prominent pan among the Italian colony. A 
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shoit-Iived attempt there to form a Fascist League ended 
.in 19 29, owing to the clash between the League’s views 
on its members’ duties to Italy and oyigations as 
American citizens, Wher^ as in Australia, the Italians 
continue to form a distinct colony sufficiently iarg^^to 
attract attention, the invariable result has been to promote 
hostility to wardi\ Italy and Fascism. 

Mussolini, ho’^j^ver, enjoyed a "good press’ in foreign 
-countries for yeai;^ after his rise to power. Fie was por- 
trayed as the efficient patriot who had saved Italy from 
Bolshevism and had greatly improved tlje condition of 
the people. He was considered a benevolent dictator — 
“the type of man these carefree, irresponsible and rathpr 
lazy Itahans need to lead them.” The thousands of 
interviews Mussolini gave to foreign politicians and 
journalists were a v«,luable form of propaganda. Fie 
impressed his visitors and at the same time flattered them. 
Again, his Corporate State imtiigued Right Wing 
politicians and after the Concordat with the Vatican, 
Mussolini could count on the sympathy of the Catholic 
communities in the democratic States — sympathy which, 
as events in Ethiopia and Spain showed, could be mobi- 
*lised at times into invaluable aotive support. 

For ten years and more after tfie March on Rome, many 
of Mussolini’s apologists abroad took up the line that 
‘Fascism was not for export’, and that Italy’s politics 
were her own concern. The nineteen-thirties, however, 
have demolished that fallacy. The outstanding feature of 
the decade has been the rise of Fascism as a world force — 
a Fourth International whose web of intrigue has been 
cast across the five continents and the seven seas. It is 
obvious, too, that when Mussolini had taken asicient 

^ ^ mm 
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Rome as His model and inspimtion, he would sooner or 
later turn his mind to an Empire overse?.s. 

Incidentajlp, Mussolini never at any time subscribed to 
the view that Fascism was a domestic affair. In a speech 
ir5,pctober 1950 he declared: r 

“Fascism Is on the agenda in all countries. Tlie phrase 
‘Fascism is not for export’ is not mine. Jt is too banal for 
me. To-day I affirm that Fascism— as fih idea, a doctrine, 
a realisation— is universal. , . , Accordingly it is possible- 
to foresee a Fascist Europe.” 

For many years Italian propaganda abroad was, to a 
certain extent, independent of the diplomatic service. 
Activities of overseas organisations were controlled by an 
organiser nominated by arrangement between the Fascist 
Party and the Italran Foreign X)ffice. In October 1937, 
however j far-reaching changes were made. A Ministerial 
decree announced that all the services connected with 
Fascists abroad were^to be transferred to the direct 
control of the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 


ALBANIA AS A VASSAL STATE 


Already in the twenties, a few indications had been 
given of expansionist policy. By the Pact of Tirana in 
1926 Albania in effect assumed the status of an Italian 
dependency. This was supplemented the following year 
by a treaty of defensive military alliance. Periodic loans 
to Albania have ensured her loyalty to Mussolini, and 
her army and civ^ service have been carefully purged 
of alhanti-italian elements. As a vassal State, Albania 
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now safeguards tHe Strait of Otranto and supplies Italy 
with a substantlaVproportion of her petrol needs. 

Italian aspirations on Malta* also took deJSi^te shape in 
this period. During 1928 a bitter press campaign was 
launched against the British admirustration there. It^, 
it was clMmed, bad a special interest in the Maltese and a' 
right to be consmlted when Britain had changes under 
consideration involving questions of language and re- 
ligion. ^o serious ^id Italian propaganda become during 
die next eight years that Britakl was forced to the drastic 
step of first suspending and finally, in 193 revoking the 
Maltese constitution, while in 1934 Maltese replaced 
Italian as the official language in the Law Courts. The 
' official language for administrative purposes is English. 

The emergence of Fascism in Germany caused a funda- 
mental change in Mussolini’s oudook. It did not come 
at once, for up to the signing of the Pact of Stresa in 1935 
and afterwards he endeavoured to^ct as the intermediary 
between Britain and France on the one side and Germany 
on the other. Gradually, however, the tremendous value 
to Italy of the new situation became apparent. Her weak- 
ness ever since the war had been that although denied her 
promised share of the spoils ofwictory, she had no allies 
to back up her grievances. But ^;^hen the Naai revolution 
produced an aggressive government also chafing against 
the restrictions of the Peace Treaties and bound to Italy 
by an ideological tie, Mussolini was able to consider the 
period of internal consolidation ended and the new and 
glorious era of Imperial expansion begun. 

Traces of Mussolini’s belief that the Mediterranean 
must become mare nostrum^ an Italian kke, can be found 
in his speeches long before he became Dictator pf'^Italy. 
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Nothing that has since occurred warrants the belief 
that he has adopted a more tolerant attitude. In fact, his. 
intrigues in^the Levant, in Africa and in Spain all fit into 
a long-range plm. Speaking In Fiume in 1919, Mussolini 
declared that “the first thing, to be done is to banish 
'foreigners from the Mediterranean, beginning with the 
English. . . . We must give every passible aid to the 
revolutionary movement in Egypt-— tot ancient Roman 
colony, the natural granary of Italy which has ,200,00a 
Italians among its inhabitants. There is also Malta where 
an Italian irredentist movement has been set on foot. 
As for France, she must lose her Mediterranean Empire, 
beginning with Tunis which is already Italian by its 
population.” 

After the Abyssinian war, Imlian attitude on the future 
of Mediterranean policy was weH smnmed up at a national 
congress for the study of foreign affairs held at Milan in 
October 1936. It wiis opened by Count Ciano, the 
Foreign Minister, who asked the Conference for a 
realistic poKcy^ by which he meant “a deep, precise 
methodical study of the constitutive elements of inter- 
national life”. 

The rapporteur dealing with policy in the eastern' 
Mediterranean, remarked that the problem raised the 
wider issue of Angio-ItaHan relations : 

“This problem might have two developments. Some 
believed that British policy in the Mediterranean would 
again be appreciative of the reciprocal advantage of an 
understanding with Italy. In that case there would be the 
possibility of concessions in the political, diplomatic and 
economic fields. But the majority did not believe in such 
understanding of which no sign was yet visible. The 
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signs were* rather that England would persist In her 
monopolistic conception and in such case the final solu- 
tion would come only from the shaking off ff the Mediter- 
ranean servitude of Italy throng}} a war.* This might be 
either a war in which Italy would give Great Britain^r 
help, obtaining in exchange the Mediterranean position 
to which she as|>ired, or a victorious war against Britain, 
or a war against Britain of a group oL Powers led by 
‘Italy on the condition of the recognition of the above- 
mentioned position. In view^of these possibilities, Italy 
was interested in the cultivation of good relations with 
the Arab States, with Greece and Turkey.” 

The detailed preparations for the Abyssinian adventure 
and the international tension that ac(?ompanied the cam- 
paign raised Italian propaganda abroad to an entirely new 
and much more intensive plane. In September 1934 an 
Under-Secretary of Press and Pr®paganda was appointed 
to take over much of the work hitherto carried on by 
Party bureaux. Italy also increased her contacts in South 
America throiigh her radio broadcasts which broke down 
the cable monopoly of Great Britain and the United States, 

In Tunisia, political bargaining between Mussolini and 
M. Laval resulted in a cessation*of the drive to include all 
Italians within the Fascist fold. But the respite was only 
a brief one. 

Itaiy^s attitude on Tunisia is of considerable impor- 
tance in the Mediterranean. If she were mistress there 
she could close the Mediterranean at will, especially when 
the island of Pantellaria, between Tunisia and Sicily, is 
being fortified. The seizure of this North African colony 
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Powers. The^injury ranlded especially when France began 
to make difficulties for Italians who wished to perpetuate 
th@^^ language and national customs. A Convention 
guaranteeing these tights was signed in 1896, but, ^except 
during the Great War, its provisions,^ received scant 
attention, and in 1919 France denounced it. 

Fascist Italy, however, hit back. Separate schools for 
Italian children were set up' and a miniature public health 
service was organised through the Tunisian branch of 
Dopolavoro. The large Italian community — ^variously 
estimated at between 100,000 and 130,000 out of a 
European population of just over 200,000-— has been 
thoroughly regimeiHed, until tcr day criticism, of Fascism 
by Tunisian Italians is practically ncm-existent. 

The agreement of January 1935 between France and 
Italy provided that children born of Italian parents before 
1945 should remain Italian, between 1945 and 1965 they 
should have the option of French nationality, and after 
1965 they should be considered French. The pact was a 
shrewd move at the time, enabling M. Laval to claim 
credit for settling one of France’s most troublesome 
colonial questions. But td-day all the signs point to Italy 
treating this agreement in precisely the same way as 
France treated the Convention of 1896. 


UNREST IN THE ARAB WORLD 

Persistent Fascist^ropaganda also radiates from Libya 
all over^Nprth Africa, with particular attention to Algeria 
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and Motocco. In Octobet 1937 a naturalised Italian was 
■ sentenced to twt years’ imprisonment for having insti- 
gated a riot at Port Lyautey in which a numt^^r of people 
were killed. The prisoner was described as “a notorious 
agitator acting on behalf of a foreign totalitarian powe#. 
Stern measures were taken in Morocco to put down 
unrests and at tiie end of the year the French Cabinet 
approved plans t(^ be enforced simultaneously in the 
■three North African dependencies, Morocco, Algiers 
and Tunisia, against intrigues and propaganda either 
fomented internally or from abroad, Beranger, 

President of the Senate Foreign Affairs Commission at 
the same time publicly accused Italian and German prp- 
pagandists of being behind the pali-Arab agitation in 
North Africa. He add«d, howevet, that the results 
obtained were smallet than had been made out. 

For years before Signor Mussolini ordered his troops 
to march into Ethiopia his agent* had been busy among 
the feudal chieftains with propaganda directed against 
the Emperor- Italian consulates formed the focal points 
for this intrigue which was carried on without regard to 
expense, and there is little doubt that the activities of 
‘these agents gravely weakened* the Ethiopian resistance. 

Italian propagandists were also busy in every European 
capital and in North and South America. In France alone 
it has been estimated that Italy spent sixty-five million 
francs during 1935 in corrupting the Press. The propa- 
ganda methods varied. In Britain, emphasis was laid on 
Italy’s civilising mission in Abyssinia, backed up with 
foil details of Etliiopian barbarities. The second line 
taken was to hint that Italian friendship had a growing 
value for Britain, and to deny that occupation of lAbys- 
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sinia involved any threat to Egypt. In Britain, on the 
whole, Italian propaganda was strictly defensive. 

Abroad, ^however, the ’‘civilisation" argument was 
linked with a venomous attack on Britain, represented as 
extorting Italian achie^rements^nd aims in order to make 
the League pull her Imperial chestnuts out of the fire. 
In Italy this denunciation of British hypberisy rose week 
by week to nqw shrill crescendoes of abuse, until the 
whole country believed that war was inevitable because' 
Britain would not tolerate Italy following the trail she 
herself blazed m the 19th century. 


THE WAR AGAINST BRITAIN 

When Britain took the lead in securing the imposition 
of sanctions against Italy, the propaganda war began in 
earnest on the Italian eside. Daily for over two years 
(with brief intervals of quiescence after the more pointed 
British protests) the Italian press and radio sang their 
hymn of hate against Britain and against Mr. Eden, who 
became the most bitterly detested man in Italy. 

Never before in times of peace had such a sustained 
campaign of invective and abuse been launched by one 
country against a supposedly friendly Power. For 
Britain, the results were startling. It forced the Govern- 
ment to revise its attitude to propaganda in the Mediter- 
ranean and in South America. A still more dramatic 
result was the Cabinet crisis of February 1938 and the 
resignation of Mr. Eden from the Foreign Secretaryship. 

Even when Britain did reply to the Italian broadcasts 
by commencing Arabic programmes, the tone of these 
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was scmpuionsiy impartial and non-aggressive. And 
’ throughout the ^lioie period of strained relations certain 
British newspapers consistently defended thfc Italian atti- 
tude. Thus, in May 1937, when Italian press corres- 
pondents were recalled from Britain, all British nel?^ 
papers except |:he Mail;, l^ondon Evening Neivs^, 

Sunday DispaUh ■2,nA Observer were banned from Italy. 

^ At this time the attitude of most British newspapers to 
Italy was sharply Critical although this was not the result 
of Government direction. After the Italian rout at 
Guadalajara it became common, when? the Insurgent 
forces in Spain met with a reverse, to forget about 
. General Franco in the headlines, an 4 give the Italians the 
maximum of unpleasant publicity. 

It should* however, be* emphasised that the hostility of 
the British press was a spontaneous reaction, first to the 
sorry business of Ethiopia and later to the Italian invasion 
of Spain. At no time did Goverifment communiques on the 
subject appear in British newspaper of^ces, while those 
from the War Office Press Bureau, limited to the closing 
months of 1935, referred without exception to ways in 
, which the press could prevent the atmosphere from 
becoming more electric than it .was . 

In Italy, on the other hand, instructions were issued 
regularly by the Propaganda Minister on how to handle 
news regarding Britain. The following are some typical 
examples of press directives in 1937: 

January- 17th: Never publish news of bombing attacks 
on civilian population of undefended towns by the 
Nationalist forces of Spain. If any news of such bombing 
should spread always deny that it is tlie work of It|lian or 
German aviators. ^ * W 
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Febfuaty 9th: Never say that the *Reds’ in Spain are 
‘totally beaten\ Show less .optimism oil this matter. 
February ^ 6 th : State that it is quite possible Mr. Eden 
^ will leave the Foreign Office. 

^Editors were also instructed to “arrange with your 
London correspondents that they should wire to you 
that Mr. Eden has resigned”. 

April 14th : Reproduce, amplify and;comment upon the 
news transmitted from London by a n^ws agency” on the 
desirability of a large conlagration which would destroy 
all London wonhing class dwellings as being unworthy of 
modern times. Add that if Edward VIII had remained 
on the Throne he wQuld have done something to remove 
this disgrace. 

May 6th: A ‘strict order’ was issued “not to publish 
any article, news or comment on the Coronation of 
King George VI. Publish only without adding a word 
what the agency sends 6ut”. 

May nth: Editors were commanded to comment on 
unpleasant incidents that might occur on Coronation Day, 
and to minimise the importance of the conversations be- 
tween British, Empire, and foreign statesmen in London. 

The day after the Coron^iion, Italian papers carried brief 
accounts of the ceremony, giving prominence to ‘newts’ 
of rioting in London with ‘hospitals full of wounded’, 
and a ‘demonstration against the Anglican Church’, 


TRAVELLING CINEMAS IN PALESTINE 

- The - Italian pres^s and wireless also gave long and 
tendentious accounts of British policy in Palestine and 
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the Neat East genetaUy. Italian agents wete active in this 
region, ftequen^ly disguised as cliatity workets, teachers 
and doctors, stirring up unrest among t^e local Arab 
population. Travelling cinema vans toured Arab villages 
in Palestine showing Elms, faked in Italy, of 
atrocities against the Aj^abs. Britain was accused, on the 
radio and in tlie Italian Tunisian press, of using bombs 
and poison gas in the Aden Protectorates Terrorism and 
destnsction, rap^and murder, were the crimes laid at the 
door of the British in Palest&e, and on numerous occa- 
sions II Popolo dltalia, the personal org^n of Mussplini’s 
family, led the way in this campaign of calumny. 

One atrocity story in this paper, published on October 
1 8th, 1937, came from Palestine ^ia Paris’, gathering 
embellishnjents on the •way. The® report was headed 
“Ferocious British^ Reprisals against the Arabs of 
Palestine”. In the editorial comment the following 
passage occurred: » • 

“The news which comes from Palestine cannot but 
arouse a profound sense of horror* throughout the 
civilised wodd. . . . Nobody lias entrusted to anyone the 
mandate to spread destruction and carnage in the Floly 
Land. We wait to see if the Anglican prelates in the name 
of the Holy Gospels and the democratic press in the 
name of the immortal principles, approve the neo- 
Ilerodian horrors in the Holy Land.” 

When the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, long suspected of 
plotting against the British, Red from the country in 
October 1937 to avoid arrest, it was significant that he 
received an mvitation from Mussolini to take refuge in 
Italy , This offer the Arab leader d^lined. Them j^no 
doubt that, while the Arabs welcomed Italian su^ort in 
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theit campaign against the British, they had mo wish to 
jump from the British frying-pan into.fthe Italian fire. 
The ruthless conquest of Libya by Marshal Graziani 
shocked and alienated the Arab-speaking world. One 
Arab, member of a famous family in Jerusalem, 
w discussing this question with the writer^ remarked, in 
forceful if somewhat ungrammatical language: “Where 
we hate the British ten times, we hate the Italians a 
hundred times.” « r 

Generally, the Italian Attacks were ignored by the 
British Governqjent, Mr. Eden on several occasions ask- 
ing the House of Commons to treat them “with the 
contempt they deserve”. But at various times ojfficial 
representations were*^ made to the Italian Government. 
The ‘gentleman’s ag^reement’ of January 1937 contained 
a clause that the Italian Government would discourage 
activities likely to impair good relations with this country, 
and propaganda obviouely came within its scope. The 
agreement was, however, a dead letter in a few weeks, 
and the pernicious campaign against British prestige 
continued with unabated violence. 

On June 28th, 1937, Mr. Eden stated in the House of 
Commons that the question of Italian anti-British pro- 
paganda in Palestine and Arabia had been taken up more 
than once, both with the Italian Foreign Minister in 
Rome and the Italian Ambassador in London. He also 
stated that the tone of the Bari broadcasts had shown an 
improvement. Soon after came the exchange of letters 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini, and as 
an immediate effect the anti-British broadcasts practically 
oeased/or some w(Seks, while the Press adopted a more 
amicable tone. 
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As suddenly as the attacks ceased, they testatted. The 
matter was again raised on several occasions in Parlia- 
ment, and on December 14th, Mr. Eden, emphatically 
denied the statement published in the Italian Press that 
Britain intended to annexe the Aaiores. ‘‘No significa^!SS? 
need be attached to fantjistic statements of this kind,” he 
declared, “which are of course entirely devoid of founda- 
tion.” . ' ' _ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ , 

An®ther unpleasant invention of the Italian pro- 
pagandists was the report th^t the British Secret Service 
had instigated an attempt on the life of the Portuguese 
President. On December 20th Mr. Eden informed the 
House that he had told the Italian Ambassador in London 
that “unless the anti-British prop^anda were ended it 
would be impossible to ^create the atmosphere necessary 
for the prosecution*of successful conversations designed 
to improve our mutual relations”. 


■THE FLEET IS A MUSEUM PIECE 


Three days later, the first debate on the subject was 
staged in the House of Commons, when Lieutenant- 
Commander Fletcher raised the question of Italian anti- 
British propaganda. 

Commander Fletcher presented a formidable indict- 
ment of Italy and of Mussolini whom he described as 
“the poison pen of Europe, poisoning the wells of 
international relations”. He quoted, as an example of 
Italian methods, a broadcast ffom Bari to Malta which 
declared that “the Empire of the English is de pdqnt. 
The British Fleet is a museum piece. Mr. Eden is a ^iown 
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in the hands of the Masons/' Money was being spent in 
Arabia, and he knew himself that money was being spent 
in Egypt, to (rormpt politicians there. 

In his reply, Lord Cranborne, the Under-Secretary for 
Vttecign Affairs, was equally forthright. There was 
nothing, he said, which could so embitte,r international 
relations as this constant stream of irritating material and 
he believed it must take a large share of the blame for the 
situation existing in the world. This country had had 
considerable experience of hostile propaganda, not from 
one country only but from many countries. The British 
Government had always taken a very serious view of this 
propaganda, and when it had become bad they had always 
made the strongest representations. Their experience was 
that those representa'tions had led to an improvement, if 
only a temporary one. They had niade representations 
again, in view of the recrudescence of the propaganda, 
and if they were not elective it was clear that H.M. 
Government must sooner or later take whatever measures 
were necessary or appropriate. 

This discussion, demonstrating as it did tlie profound 
concern felt by all Parties, and their complete agreement 
that Britain must take active steps to defend her reputa- 
tion, made a deep impression in this country and abroad. 
Italy adopted an air of injured innocence, protesting that 
Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne were guilty of serious 
prevarication. Italy, it was claimed, merely defended 
herself, or told ‘the truth' about what was happening in 
Palestine and Arabia. The charge was also made that 
Britain did far more propaganda abroad than any other 
taking adv^tage of a language used aU over the 
worlds : 'jpie broadcasts from British stations on the 
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Italo-Abyssinkn war were cited as convincing proof. 
Commenting om this attitude, the Rome correspondent of 
Th Times mmamcdi * ^ 

■‘With the exception of the Osservatore Tomam^ the 
organ of the Vatican, th^re is not a single newspapen^" 
Italy which does not publish from day to day facts and 
arguments, insinuations and sneers, aimed at Great 
Britain. So far as personal observation goes, this 
does not in the Heast represent the feelings of the 
average Italian, but it is apparently judged necessary by 
the powers that be in order to justify Italy’s foreign 
policy.” 


BRITAIN S COUNTER-PROmOANDA 


Britain’s first step in the way of counter-propaganda 
came in the first week of the Nejy Year, when Davent^ 
started transmissions in Arabic. The opening ceremony, 
attended by high Arab dignitaries, wa^ designed to im- 
press the Arabic world with the importance Britain 
attached to conciliating them, and, as such, was in itself 
a valuable propaganda item. « 

The decision to commence counter-broadcasts was 
taken with extreme reluctance. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation had no desire to be involved in a ‘radio war’, 
and from the time it was announced, in October, that the 
broadcasts would take place, particular stress was laid on 
the fact that no retaliation would be considered. The 
broadcasts would be confined to ‘straight news’. Italians, 
however, did not believe tliisi and in ^le weeks preceding 
the first broadcast from Daventry the Italian press con- 
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tained a number of warnings that Italy would ‘‘know 
how to reply if provoked’. The British venture was . 
denounced in advance as ‘a inobilisation of lies’, and the 
Italian people were informed that its intention was 
'^'^iberately hostile. Signor Gayda, in 11 Popolo Ditalla 
wrote: “The whole of the civilised world wHch can 
understand English can bear witness thal; no newspapers 
ever made themselves so notorious as have done a 
considerable part of the British press'Ey its monstrous 
and barefaced lies about Italy. . . . These lies are concocted 
daily with deliberation to serve an organised anti-Italian 
campaign whicli helps to swell the efforts of anti-Fascism 
and British Imperialism.” 

The B.B.C,, howete, declined to adopt a melodramatic 
role. Alarmist reports that strict precautions had been 
taken to prevent foreign stations jamming the 
first broadcast were discounted, and soon died down. 
The tone of the Itaiian^press also changed, from appre- 
hension and anger, to one of sarcasm. Daventry, it 
declared, could rfever hope to emulate Bari in popularity 
with the Arabs. 

It was soon discovered that foreign broadcasts brought 
perplexing problems in their train. Bari could afford to 
hire prominent Arab artists; while Daventry had to rely 
on recordings. Bari did not hesitate to slip suggestive 
songs and stories into the programme, while Daventry 
applied to its Arabic broadcasts the same strict morality 
censorship as the programmes for Britain had to undergo. 

. Again, the exaggerated and flowery language in which the 
Italian broadcasts were couched made a better impression 
on ^the Arab Ustep-ers than the sober, matter-of-fact 
aeiivety of the British programmes. By fixing the Near 
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East broadcasts ^t 31.32 metres, Daventry secured an 
audience amon^ those Arabs who had purchased short 
wave receivers from Italian agents, fixed tfe tune in the 
Rome station 2RO with a wavelength of 31.13 metr^^ 
The main part of Italy^s Arabic broadcasts were from this 
station. In spite of this ready-made audience, it was 
found necessary for Britain to sell cheap short wave sets 
to Arabs, or else\^ive free sets to the villages for com- 
munity listening^!. This greatly increased the problem 
of expense and very soon a supplementary estimate of 
^310,000 was issued for the B.B.C.^» television and 
foreign language services. 

When Italy realised that Britain :g7as not bluffing with 
the announcements of Arabic broadcasts, she took imme- 
diate steps*to ensure the continued supremacy of Italian 
radio in the Near fiast. From December ist, 1937, the 
Italian Broadcasting Company increased the number of 
talks transmitted in foreign languages. Talks in Arabic 
became a daily feature of the programmes from 2RO 
and Bari instead of being bi-weekly as previously. Every 
Saturday 2RO broadcast a talk in Hindustani while news 
transmissions in a number of other languages were added 
to the programmes. This m^ant that Italy was broad- 
casting in sixteen foreign languages, including Chinese, 
Japanese, Serbian, Greek, Portuguese, Turkish, Ruma- 
nian and Albanian. Later, the radio station at Bologna 
closed down and those at Rome, Bari and Trieste were 
strengthened, while preparations were pushed ahead for a 
super-station at Harrar in Abyssinia to serve the Moslem 
speaking world, with the Addis Ababa station as an 
auxiliary. * 
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RESIGNATION^ OF MR. 

■ . iP ■ ■ ■ 

^On Febtuaty 2ndj 1938, Mr. Eden informed the House 
^ Commons that there had Been no change dn the 
situation since he spoke last on- December 20th. Anti- 
British propaganda was still going on. On the i6th the 
House again debated the problem of propaganda and 
although the motion under consideratieti did not Specifi- 
cally mention Italy, practically every speaker attacked the 
Italian intrigues-^against this country. Again, there was 
general agreement that ‘something must be doneh 

Four days later Eden resigned. 

In his explanation to the House of Commons of the 
reasons that had induced him to resign, Air. Eden declared 
that he considered he had pledged himself not to approve 
the commencement of talks with Italy until anti-British 
propaganda by that couSitry had ceased. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, when questipned on this point, made it clear that 
this was a personal obligation — one which did not involve 
the Cabinet. When the Prime Minister made this state- 
ment, however, Mussolini had given the ‘cease fire" 
signal. Detailed directions were issued to the Italian 
press, forbidding any display of exultation at Mr. Eden’s 
departure. The newspapers and the wireless observed 
strict restraint in reporting the news from London. 

Mr. Eden’s resignation had for over two years been 
the dream of the Italian Government. And it must be 
recorded that his eventual decision was a triumph for 
Italian propaganda, not by its infiuence on British opinion 
Iar&«b^ts effect in Ealy. 

Bo^ Mt. Chamberlain and Mr. Eden were right, up to 
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a point, in the attitudes they adopted* The lattef, sickened 
by successivebi^aches of Italian pledges, asked for speci£c 
guarantees of good faith and only then woujd consider ne- 
gotiations. The Prime Minister wished to start the convers- 
ations at once, in the beli^ that at last Mussolini was sincere. 

The plain ti;uth is that so long as Mr. Eden was at the 
Foreign Office, Mussolini would not have been sincere. 
A study of the Italian propaganda campaign permits of 
no other conclu§il&n. So obsessed were the Italians with 
the idea that Mr. Eden was«only waiting to avenge his 
TeverseV over Abyssinia, that every attempt he made 
towards reconciliation would have T^een considered 
further evidence of liis duplicity. 

If conversations had begun, however, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain wished, with Mr. Eden, his scrt?ples over-ridden, still 
at the Foreign Office, they would have ended again in 
deadlock. The departure of Britain’s Foreign Minister 
removed a phobia from the Italian mind' — one conceiyed 
and nourished by relentless propaganda— and thereby 
gave Mr. Chamberlain’s policy a chande of success. 

The agreement signed between the two countries in 
Rome on April i6th, 1938, was the first result of the new 
British policy. And for the first time, in a general diplo- 
matic instrument, a British GOvermnent formally recog- 
nised the vital importance of propaganda. The fourth an- 
nex to the agreement exnbodied the following declaration ; 

“The two Governments welcome the opportunity 
afforded by the present occasion to place on record their 
agreement that any attempt by either of them to employ 
the methods of publicity or propaganda at its disposal in 
order to' injure the interests of the other wou|d be 
inconsistent with the good relations which it ps tiie 
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object of the present Agteement to establish and maintain 
between the two Governments and the peoples of their 
respective countries.” 

While the pact was hailed with delight in Italy, where 
Sr was considered a diplomatiq triumph for Fascism, 
opinion in Britain was more reseryed. Pletje, the unhappy 
fate of the agreement signed in January 1937 was remem- 
bered, especially y^hen the terms of the new pact repeated 
and amplified the main points of the ‘previous one. In 
a note embodied in the text, the British Ambassador 
reminded the Italian Government that “His Majesty^s 
Government regard a settlement of the Spanish question 
as a prerequisite of the entry into force of the agreement 
between our two Governments.” In this connection, 
a ‘settlement’ was rfnderstood in Britain to ^ mean the 
full honouring of the Italian pledges' to withdraw their 
troops from Spain and to respect the territorial integrity 
of ^pain and her possessions. Similarly, on the Italian 
side, the pact was read subject to the recognition by 
Britain of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. 

Thus expressly and by implication the agreement was 
dependent on the future course of events. In spite of this 
limitation, however, it made progress towards complete 
understanding easier for both countries, and without it, 
the crisis over Czechoslovakia would inevitably have 
ended in war. The Italian dictator’s respect for Mr. 
Chamberlain was the decisive factor in determining his 
policy in the days when every Great Power in Europe 
was on the point of ordering general mobilisation. 
Mussolini did not hesitate when the last urgent appeal 
Chamberlain, to use his influence for 
peace^The Munich Conference was the immediate result. 
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THE NAZI MACHINE IN ACTION 

G ermany taken to heart the lessons of the last 

war. Remembering the relentless and decisive 
pressure of the blockade, she launched^the Four Years’ 
Plan with the object of making her people completely 
independent of foreign supplies. Bj 1939, it is claimed, 
her hydrogenation plants will enable her to dispense with 
imports of oil. Costly* experiments in all manner of 
substitutes are behtg encouraged. The iron and steel 
industry has been nationalised, and agriculture placed 
under a control scarcely distinguishable from Com- 
munism, with the object of securing the maximum return 
from the country’s resources. 

Similarly w'ith propaganda. The Germans are deter- 
mined that next time, if there is a next time, their gigantic 
machine for influencing opinion at home and abroad will 
be properly handled. In the years 1914-18, the great and 
expensive organisation, built up before hostilities began, 
did not achieve results to justify their hopes owing to 
mistakes of application. There were men of genius in the 
propaganda service but they had to contend with a 
military clique, more than half inclined to resent the claims 
of the new weapon as a slur on their own abilities; and 
undoubtedly the Germans had paid insuflicient attention ip 
the psychology of the peoples with whom they had tQ deal, 
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No one is mote bittet or more sweeping in his 
criticisms of the German propaganda in |he last war than 
Herr Hitler Jjknself. And it" is obvious that he has made 
a close study of his subject. Throughout Mem Kampfh.t 
'constantly reverts to the importance of the psychological 
weapon. An agitator, he says, ,who is capable of com- 
municating an idea to the masses, has to be a psychologist 
even though he be but a demagogue. The greatest 
mistake Hitler's opponents made, and*? 'continue tomake, 
is to dismiss him as ‘but a demagogue’. He reveals him- 
self in Ills autobiography as a YtVf shrewd and cynical 
master of what lies behind emotional appeal. He has no 
opinion of the masses. They are hysterical, easily 
swayed, ‘feminine’. But he has expended an astonishing 
amount of time and' money in perfecting his^ hold over 
them. ^ 

From the outset Hitler concentrated on colour, sym- 
bolism and spectacular displays. He set his Party march- 
ing behind the battle-flag ‘the Hooked Cross, the symbol 
of reawakening life’. From Italy he copied the salute and 
learned the value of music. The Soviet showed what 
could be done with huge massed parades. Songs, poems, 
slogans, legends of the past -and present were pressed into 
service. Above ah, the Ldgend of the Leader. 

It has been said of Hitler that for a German to be in 
his presence is like being in a magnetic field. He may be 
attracted or repelled, but he can never remain indifferent. 
And in the early years of the movement, Hitler succeeded 
in a remarkable way in convincing his followers of the 
certainty, of ultimate victory. Nothing could be allowed 
to sj^d in their way. Iron discipline for themselves and 
bruta|^ punishment for their enemies were accepted with- 
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out question or demur. The Nazi rank-and-file were 
trained in tactics of aggression, carrying the war con- 
stantly into the enemy’s camp. Their greatest hero, Horst 
Wessel, lost his life in a Red quarter of Berlin, and tliQ 
Nazi propagandists seized on his fate to symbolise the 
fierce spirit aird unhesitating sacrifice demanded by the 
Party. 

Starting with a. membership of seven, the ranks grew 
steadily. Spell-bsiAnd by the thunder of the Party drums 
and the beauty of its pageantry, hypnotised by the person- 
ality of its Leader, passionately convinc^ through simple 
catchwords repeated again and again by thousands of 
orators, the German people fell^in behind the Nazi 
banner by the hundred thousand. 


THE TWENTY-FIVE POINTS 


From the start the Nazis had a definite programme. 
’’The T'wenty-Five Points’ were drawn up at a mass 
meeting of -the National Socialist German Workers’ 
Union on February 25 th, 1920, in Munich. This pro- 
gramme was declared to be ’unalterable. Some of these 
points were electioneering catchphrases, reflecting the 
conditions of the time. But others, the fundamentals of 
Nazism, were kid down categorically and have ever since 
been resolutely pursued. The union of all Germans, the 
abolition of the Peace Treaties and equality of rights with 
other nations; German blood as the test of citizenship, 
with Jews expressly barred; the right and duty of every 
citizen to work; the formation df a national army; 
control of the press — all these are included in the Munich 
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manifesto of 1920. Others, such as the nationalisation of 
the great trusts and the chain stores havo faded into the 
background. ^'They may be put,jnto operation for reasons 
pf expediency — as when Goering regimented the iron and 
steel industry — but they are norenforced on principle. 

In his subsequent campaigns, Plitler** scorned con- 
sistency. Pie promised all things to all men and he got 
away with it. The great industrialists were attracted by 
his theory of control, feeling sure that trny could pef suade 
him, when the time came/ to forget the points in his 
programme about the abolition of interest and the con- 
fiscation of private wealth. The workers were won by his 
Socialism, the milita:|;y by his blustering nationalism. 

Yet for years it was an uphill struggle until the Great 
Slump hit Germany.' The Party membership'^more than 
doubled in the years 1930--31. Only then did Hitler reap 
the fruits of his gospel of discontent. Previously, 
although he had raved £%ainst the Jewish parasites, the 
Socialist traitors ajid the miserly merciless foreigners, he 
had only attracted the lower middle class to his standard 
in large numbers. Impoverished by the infiation years, 
they were too bourgeois to become Communist, too bitter 
to support the Social Democrats. They turned to the 
violent revolutionary programme of the Naizis that still, 
in spite of its radical nature, swore allegiance to the idea 
of a united Germany. 

The slump immensely widened the scope of Plitlcr’s 
appeal. It was his second great stroke of luck, the early 
death of Stresemann being the first. Plad that subtle and 
tireless democrat lived to carry through his policies of 
^^conciliation, Hide? might never have reached the dizzy 
heights. But his death removed the only leader on the 
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German L«£t who had a genuine belief in the Weimar 
Constitution. The others were seif-consciousj diffident, 
suffering from aii inferiority’ complex. The;^ did not dare 
to tame the Reichswehr or oust the Junkers, and until 
these two steps had been taken real democracy in 
Germany was an illusion. 

Hitler’s cliief propagandist aides in his fight for power 
were Alfred Rosenberg and Dr. Joseph Goebbels. Both 
these pien have be^n described as the bek hated figure in 
Germany, Rosenberg at tl^at time was editor of the 
Volkischer Beobachter and foreign affairs expert of the 
Nazi Party. His wild, vague theories abdut the supremacy 
of the Nordic race gave a pseudo-scientific background to 
the Party’s campaign against the JeJVs. 

Goebbels is a man gf different calibre. A brilliant 
orator and a skilfukwriter, he has the vision essential in a 
great propagandist and yet he will take infinite pains over 
details. Goebbels will spend ^ays over one slogan as 
readily as over an election manifesto. His paper, ber 
Angriff^ became notorious for its libellous attacks on 
political opponents * 

Hitler accepted the Chancellorship in January 1933. 
In the previous year there had been four elections. The 
people were sick of politics. ’Democracy, they felt, had 
failed them. They did not realise that they had failed 
democracy. All they wanted was to be led. And they 
were in a dangerous, vengeful mood, not ready to accept 

* Goebbels’ whirlwind tactics are illustrated by the details ife gives in his 
book, My Part In Germany’s Fight of the Nazi propaganda in the critical 
election of h'ebruary-March, 1932. In the week beginning March 6th, his 
organisation spent Rm. 200,000 on propaganda ; it printed 500,000 placards 
during the campaign and made 50,000 gramophone records. On one occasion 
when a propaganda trip by aeroplane was ban]q|;d, Goebbels travelled by 
train from Berlin to Hamburg and addressed a meeting by ’phone from the 
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the creed of Moscow but only too happy to have Hitler 
canalise their discontents and focus their hatred. The 
pendulum swung right back from the passive fatalism of 
the early post-war years. The German people had 
suffered so much that tl\py wanted others to suffer. They 
did not much care how that was to be dope. And when 
they saw Hitler at the head of his burly storm troopers 
all the old Germanic instinct of obedience rose up and 
overpowered what remained of theii' critical faqalties. 
The ghosts of Potsdam inarched be^re the Swastika 
banner, beating their ghostly drums; the people listened 
and oheyed. 

THE Mimsmy OF PEOPAGANOA 

*■ 

r. 

Hitler lost no time after achieving power, in putting his 
propaganda theories intq practice. On June 50th, 1933, 
he issued a decree creating a Ministry of Public Enlight- 
enment and Propa*ganda under Dr. Goebbels. The decree 
stated that “the Reich Minister of National Enlight^ 
enment and Propaganda is in control of all questions 
connected with the exercise of an intellectual and moral 
influence upon the nation/propaganda in the interests of 
the State, of culture and of the national economy, the 
instruction of public opinion at home and abroad com 
cerning the same and the administration of all organisa- 
tions designed to serve these ends.” 

Other Ministries were denuded of functions for the 
benefit of the new organisation. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs relmquished^ control over the organisation of 
news^and information in foreign countries, art, art 
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exhibitions, ■’organisation of films and sport in foreign 
• countries; the Reich Ministry of the Interior handed oyer 
the control of '^general information regarding home 
policy, the press, wireless, S.rt and music, the theatre and 
the cinema; the Ministry^ of Natipnai Economy handed 
over economic^ propaganda and the organisation of 
exhibitions, fairs and advertisements, while the Ministries 
of the Post and Transport transferred the administration 
’ of tourist propaganda and broadcasting matters liitherto 
dealt with by the former. 

Goebbeis is tireless in his attention to the minds of the 
German people. Through the PropaganSa Ministry*' and 
the allied Reich Chamber of Culture he exercises dicta- 
torial powers over every form of selt-expression, mould- 
ing the natipn into one homogeneous entity. Speaking 
on November 6th, *19 3 7, the anniversary of the anti- 
Confintern Pact, Goebbeis laid down very clearly his 
conception of the position of iplers and ruled in the 
new Germany. 

“The nation,” he said, “enjoys otfr successes and 
suffers our failures, and as the nation has, on the whole, 
no possibility or opportunity of exercising direct influence 
on the course of daily events but is, on the contrary, 
compelled to accept these events as they come, it has at 
least a right to know what is happening, 

“As the representatives of an authoritarian regime, wc 
do not feel ourselves to be the upper ten thousand but 
rather a part of the people and we wish to refnain so. 
For even if our decisions are not understood completely 
by the people, the Government must have the people’s 
confidence.” « 

It is said that Goebbeis spends 000,000 a year on’* 
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ptopaganda. That cannot, of course, be proved, for the 
propaganda budget is as closely guarded as that for the 
Secret Service — ^with which it is frequently allied — but 
the total does not appear unduly large. His machine is 
world-wide in its scope. It is responsible for the press, 
radio, cinema, theatre, tourism;,, entertaining of foreign 
visitors, exhibitions at home and abroad. Party fetes and 
congresses, subsidies to allied Parties overseas, educa- 
tional and publicity work, and salarie^ of thousands of 
officials. When all this is taken into account it is not 
surprising if the Propaganda Ministry does spend an 
amount greater by some millions than the British 
expenditure on the Royal Air Force in 1934-35 before 
the expansion programme began. And propaganda, it is 
well to remember, i£ like an iceberg in that what appears 
above the surface is only a fraction c?f the whole. 


THE UNDERGROUND OPPOSITION 

Dr. Goebbels does not have everything^ his own way 
even yet in Germany. Opposition exists, scattered and 
furtive no doubt, but real enough to cause the Nazi 
leaders serious concern. Yellow and red labels are found 
stuck between the pages of newspapers in cafes, with 
anti-Nazi slogans on them such as, *Hitler: guns instead 
of bread. People’s Socialism: bread and freedom.’ 
During the big anti-air raid black-outs in Berlin and 
other cities, thousands of anti-Nazi pamphlets were 
scattered in the streets. An ‘outlaw’ radio station 
broadcasting on th^ short-wave has caused trouble. It 
beg^ transmitting in 1957, and, from the tone of the 
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opening anirouncement, was a combined effort on behalf 
of the anti-Fascist People^s Front, as distinct from the 
narrower proletariat United Front. “Germ^jn men and 
women and German youth, ’’ said the announcer, “we. 
Socialists, CormxiuniscSj U^-bour Unionists and Demo- 
crats, call upon you to, fight with us for democratic 
libeityT^ 

For eighteen months the German Secret Police did 
their utmost to tra(^e this station without success. Al- 
though from time to time it dosed down, the claim that 
it had been discovered and destroyed was invariably 
proved false by another series of broadcasts. During the 
Czechoslovak crisis this transmitter was very active, 
urging the munition workers to sabotage production and 
giving details of foreign seactions to*the German policy 
which were censored out of the Nazi Press and radio 
programmes. 

The operators of this secret tsjansmitter must be cofii- 
stantly on the move; and the fact that It has carried on for 
so long emphasises the strength and Resource of the 
underground opposition. To eliminate treachery as far as 
possible, the movement is divided into a large number of 
small ^cells’, only the leaders^ of which have any com- 
munication outside their own groups. The penalty for 
those who are caught is death by the headsman’s axe, 
and the number of executions in this way has risen 
vsharpiy during the last few years. 

The German Freedom Party has also bedi active 


different postal districts, chiefly in Berlin. Corres- 
pondents of foreign newspapers were^lways sent copies. 
These pamphlets contained news from foreign counjt;|:ies 
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which was deleted from the German press. Details 
were also circularised of the economic difficulties and 
labour unrest in the Reich.'" For example, one pamphlet 
bitterly attacked the treatment of the agriculturalists 
under the Nazi regime. “Nowadays,” it stated, “ail 
grain suitable for bread must-be handed over, except 
what we need for ourselves and for seeds. The farmyards 
are never free from spies. These spies have carried their 
work so far that they may dissecfe^owls to find out' 
whether they have been Ted with grain. Our fodder 
supplies are insufficient and again our stocks of catde 
will have to be reduced. For aU this our wise rulers have 
declared that the weather is responsible. Why should the 
weather make ouf fiarvest every year worse and worse?” 

An earlier pamphlet compkined of th^ excessively 
heavy burdens being placed on thO German nation by 
rearmament, the Four Year Plan, the elaborate public 
works programme and the "Cassarian madness’ of 
gigantic monuments erected to glorify the Nazi regime. 

Some declare fhat the driving force behind the Freedom 
Party is Otto Strasser, a National Socialist who quar- 
relled with Hitler and fled the country. Writing on the 
assumption that Strasser was responsible, a contributor 
to the Communist IntefnationaFs monthly organ criti- 
cised the Freedom Party as a blind, alleging that its 
formation was only a manoeuvre in order to keep 
bourgeois anti-Fascist circles from adhering to the German 
People’s’* Frotit and to use them in the interests of 
National Socialism, This critic alleged that Strasser was 
merely making use of the name of the People’s Front 
since it carried such weight among the discontented 
eleipents in Germany. 

s' ' 
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But whether a manceuvre dr not, the mereiless iam- 
* poons of Nazi If^ders and unsparing criticisms of their 
policies by the Freedom Pafty stood out in sharp contrast 
to the bickerings and confusion of purpose revealed by 
the emigrS opposition groups. Various conferences of 
anti-Nazi parties were held in 193 5 and 1936 without the 
common cause being appreciably advanced. Their first 
general ^Call to the German People’ ’was issued in 
December 1936, flying the demands of the People’s 
Front and the measures to be laken on the overthrow of 
Fascism. But it gave no liint as to how the latter objective 
might be attained. This message was signed by twenty 
members of the Social Democratic Ikrty, fourteen Com- 
munists, twenty-eight writers and i|^tellectuals, and ten 
members cjf an extreimst group, the Socialistische 
Arbeiter Partie (the Socialist Workers’ Party). Another 
conference was held in April 1937, and it issued a more 
practical programme, the effects* of which were seen In 
the increase in anti-Nazi propaganda in, Germany. 

The writer in the Communist International mentioned 
above, strongly criticises the Socialist Workers’ Party for 
failing to appreciate the real situation. He condemns 
their goal of a ‘German Soviet Republic, the next and 
decisive link in the chain of world revolution’, and 
favours instead the Communist idea of a democratic 
republic which will not be a repetition of the Weimar 
Republic but which wiU tear out Fascism by t|ie roots. 
His conclusion is significant in relation to the new 
strategy of Communist propaganda which has already 
been discussed in detail. 

“Not only the workers,” he holds, %ut also the middle- 
classes and the peasantry as well -as all those whp waitt to 
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be free from barbaric Fascism are needed. Therefore, 
slogans must be put forward of the k>nd for which ail 
these strata are willing to fight. It would be self-deception 
to think that the majority of the German working class, 
the middle classes and the peasantry are already prepared 
to fight for Soviet power. They have stilPto be won to its 
support.” 

MUNICH, the' 

Mention has already been made of the skilful way 
Hider was ‘built i^p’ as the symbol of a reawakened 
Germany. The Nazi propagandists showed they could 
give Floiiywood studios a lesson in^star creation in the 
early years of their regime. The Fiihrer was isolated on 
a pinnacle; even his title was declared sacrosanct. By a 
decree of Dr. Ley, Chief of Staff in the Nazi Political 
Organisation, the term ‘Fiihrer* was reserved to Hitler 
alone. And when Hitler declined the title of President 
after Hindenburg’s death, propaganda agsih dictated his 
decision. Flad he become President, a link with the 
Weimar Republic would Jiave persisted, but by making 
known his wish that in future he should be referred to as 
‘Der Fuhrer und Reichskanzler* he created his own 
personal symbol completely divorced from the hated 
regime gL the past. 

Regimentation of all forms of expression proceeded 
apace. Official membership lists were drawn up for 
employees in literary production, the press, the radio, 
^ the cinema, theatre", music or arts, and no German could 
secure eipployment in any of these fields unless he was 
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on the appropriate tegister. The so-called ‘Editot AcT 
of 1933 elevated the press to the status of a "public’ 
profession. The^news agencies came unde|; the control 
of the Ministry of Propaganda and the attitude of the 
Nazi regime to the reporting of current events is summed 
up in the motto of the reorganised D.N.B. agency — 
‘Virtue is knowledge in the interest and for the benefit 
of the new Reich. Heil Hitler.’ By a decree issued in 
April 1^935 indepen(|ent newspapers might be suppressed 
if it could be shown that thereby ‘unsound competition’ 
would be abolished ; and publishers of independent papers 
were forbidden to make any profit from their enterprises. 
They had, in addition, to fornish proof of their own and 
their wives’ Aryan descent back to 1800. 

Nazi propaganda to-day falls into Cwo broad divisions. 
In one is concentrated the instruments for maintaining 
the day-to-day fervour and enthusiasm of the people. 
The Fuhrer and his lieutenants hgve a positive genius fpr 
devising spectacular emotional displays to enthrall their 
followers and give them something to* talk about until 
the next great ^show comes along. Munich is the nerve- 
centre of this showmanship. Although organisation is 
severely centralised in Berlin,* Munich, birthplace of the 
Nazi movement and the shrine of its martyrs, has become 
the spiritual capital of Germany. From it radiate the 
waves of mysticism that give the Party creed the grip of a 
religious revival. The pilgrims to its Brown House far 
outnumber those who worship at the Prophet’s ^omb in 
Mecca. And the annual congress of the Party at Nurem- 
berg is far more than a Party rally as it is understood in 
democratic countries. To it, every September, throng 
thousands of delegates from all parts of the Reich. J'he 
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Diplomatic Corps attends in force. Every German there 
acquires prestige in the eyes of his fellow townspeople 
and villager? for having coiiie within tike charmed circle, 
even if all he does is to shout'^Heil Hitler” and give the 
salute at all times of the day aqd night. Nuremberg is a 
vast dynamo, charging the Party with energy and con-' 
fidence, reaching into the remotest parts of the country. 

, Those who criticise because they must will have it 
that Goebbels has been too successful with his pageantry, 
plebiscites and parades. They hold that inevitably there 
must be a reaction. The Germans will weary of excite- 
ments. This argument does less than Justice to the skill 
of the men in control of the propaganda machine. They 
have given years of study to the uncertainties of human 
emotions; it simpljT is not pogsible that they have not 
anticipated and allowed for the 'Reaction that must 
come. 

r As the Nazi regime settles down, wt may expect less 
of the showmanship. But by that time the other and more 
fundamental forms of propaganda will have done their 
work. Broadly speaking, the object of these is to root 
out, once and for all, the forces in Germany that prove 
obstacles in the way of national unity — those beliefs and 
institutions that support the federalist as against the 
totalitarian theory of the State by claiming limited 
autonomy and a distinctive character of their own. 

Thus, for the same reason, the Jews, the Catholic and 
Evangelical churches, political parties, students’ societies, 
non-Nazi youth movements, the Rotarians, the P.E.N. 
Club and a host of other organisations come under the 
^Nazi ban, while the schools and universities have beeti 
pui;ged of any taint of liberal thought. 
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To make this possible requires a huge organisation. 
But the Nazi system is so highly geared that the whole 
people are divided’^into groups of fifty families and over 
each such unit a Nazi member is set, responsible for 
keeping the Party informed of any cinusual events in the 
lives of his chafges, or any expression of opinion he 
thinks worthy of notice. In addition, all Party members 
look on it as their duty to take part in counter-espionage;#* 
violating if need bej:?f>nds of professional secrecy. 


BLAZING THE TRAIL 

As might be expected, Herr Hitler has decided views 
on the relation of organisation to propaganda. The 
latter, he believes, is^a traE-blazer, while organisation 
follows after to consolidate. “The work which pro- 
paganda has to do,” he declares, ‘*^is to continue to win* 
adherents to the idea, whEst the whole-hearted pre- 
occupation of organisation must be to make tlie best of 
the .adherents into active members of the Party. 

“The first task of propaganda is to win men for the 
coming organisation: that of ofganisation is to get men 
for carrying on propaganda. The second task of pro- 
paganda is to upset existing conditions by means of the 
new doctrine; that of organisation to fight for power. 
Since energy and boldness only exist in a portion of 
mankind, a Movement whose organisation sets no limits 
to it would of necessity one day become weak; therefore 
it is essential, if only for the purposes of self-preservation, 
that as long as it is maintaining its success a movement 
shall stop adding to its membership and shaU thence- 
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forwatd exercise the greatest caution and shall only after 
thorough examination consider increasing its organisa- 


tion. 


So, while the Nazi propagandists swept through the 
cities and countryside ranting and raving against their 
enemies, preaching revolt, exulting in their leader’s 
promise that heads would roll, the army of organisers 
followed them, setting up in every district a Brown 
House patterned on the original -in Munich. ~ Hitler 
divided Germany into thirty-two districts roughly based 
on .the military districts of the old Imperial Army. 
Axistria, before its seizure in March 1938, was partitioned 
into six 'shadow* districts. In each one was a leader and . 
a whole hierarchy of officials. 

The military counterpart cJf this organisation is the ' 
S.A. and the smaller Praetorian Guard, the S.S. To-day 
these organisations do not possess the power they had in 
the first year of the Nazi regime. They challenged the 
authority of the Reichswehr, and in June 1934 Roehm, 
the leader of the S.A., and his associates paid the penalty 
with their lives. But they have great propagandist impor- 
tance, furnishing as they do a link between the Army and 
the people, and forming h valuable reserve in the event 
of war. 

The same is true of the Hitler Youth, in which 
boys between fifteen and eighteen are enrolled. This 
possesses a motorised section of sixty thousand members 
which was openly described in the German press as an 
important training reserve for the armed forces. A ; 
preparatory organisation exists for boys between the 
ages of ten and fifteen, while the girls are organised in 
the same way as Hitler Maidens. 'The German Maidens’ 
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Faith And 'Beauty^, a new otganisation, statted in 
January 1938, ei|roiIed aU girls between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one -^dio were in the Reich Youth 
organisation. 

Whii® the Nazi organisations e:£panded, all non-Party 

movements were crushed* out of existence. Bavaria was 
the last Catholic stronghold to come into line. The 
Catholic Young Men’s Association there, the CatholR: 
Maidens’ Union, and the * Young Germany’ CathoUc 
organisation were proscribed ih January 1938, although 
their existence had been guaranteed in thosconcordat with 
the Vatican. 

• When the boys finish their traiimiig in the Hitler 
Youth, and before they serve their t:y^’'0 years’ conscrip- 
tion, they are expected, if physically fit, to spend six 
months in a Labour Camp. In these Camps all distinctions 
of class are set aside and the youths are taught to take a 
pride in the Corps. They parade ifi brown uniforms verf’ 
similar to those of the S.S. and are armed with brightly 
polished -spades. V^hile preparing the youths for the 
discipline and precision of the army parade ground, the 

» Labour Corps do not impress one as militaristic. They 
are mobilised rather for the home front to fight the batdes 
of reconstruction, and with their few pfennigs pocket- 
money a week, the members of these Corps seem to have, 
on the whole, a pleasant time. Although a compulsory 
organisation, candidates must pass a most s|ringent 
medical test before enrolment, and those who fail are 
far from being relieved. To the new generation in 
Germany it is an honour to serve in the Labour Corps. 
Hitler has worthily fulfilled the tenth pSint in the Munich 
manifesto — **The first duty of the citizen is to wefirk 
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mentally ot physically. The activity of the individual 
must not transgress the interests of all but must serve the’ 
common good.’’ 

r ^ ■ 

TRAINING LEADERiS OF THE 'FUTURE ***" 

D An interesting scheme was launched in 1936 to furnish 
Germany, in the words of Dr. Ley, with *^a class of 
political leaders sound in tnind and body, equipped with 
firmly grounded knowledge and immoveable in their 
belief in the National-Socialist world outlook.” 

Each year four, thousand boys whose parents are 
loyal members of the Patty will be selected to attend 
thirty-two schools under the control of the-Party, one in 
each district of the Reich. They will be enrolled at the 
age of twelve, and will remain at school until they are 
eighteen, the Party payhig ail expenses. For the following 
seven years they will be on their own, and in that time 
must do their Labour Corps service, their Army training, 
and learn some trade or profession, in addition to keeping 
in touch with the Party. At the age of twenty-five they 
will report for further instruction. This time, however, 
only one thousand will be chosen. The next four years 
they will spend at the ‘castles of the National Socialist 
Order’. At the first a year wili be given over to study 
with light athletics. The next year will be spent at 
another^ castle where greater emphasis will be laid on 
sport. In the third castle, situated in the Bavarian Alps, 
mountaineering and winter sports will be the chief 
occupation, to harden the bodies and steel the nerves of 
th@ future Junkers. A. six months’ session on political 
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questions completes the couise for the majority, although 
the best students ^will go ori^to a special school under 
th.e direct supervision of Di;. Alfred Rosenbetg. 

To British observers the strange thing about this 
-««£taimng*for the leaders of •the futuire is not the abolition 
of examinations but the insistence on physical perfection. 
Two and a half years out of the four are mainly devoted 
to athletics and outdoor pursuits. This one-sided vie^ 
reflects •the physmi culture craze wliich has swept 
Germany and other Continental countries in recent years, 
but in ail probability it will be modified in time. -But 
while the scheme is no doubt liable to be revised, *it 
' commands attention for the remarkably thorough way in 
which it throws open the highest pos^ to merit, deliber- 
ately disciplined and^schobled. More perhaps than any 
other single scheme, it illustrates how National-Socialism 
has come to stay. 

In its early stages at least thS Nazi revolution did 
serious harm to German education and, culture. Many 
world famous figures were driven from their teaching 
posts, if not from the country. A goodly proportion of 
' them were either Jews or unable to satisfy the Aryan 
tests, but scores of distinguished scholars were dis- 
missed, or resigned because they could not accept the 
doctrines of National Socialism. Their places were taken 
by loyal Nazis, whose political orthodoxy was rated 
above academic qualifications in considering th^ir suit- 
ability. Similarly the Nazi students were rewarded by a 
decree granting degrees to those who had failed to pass 
their examinations. The number of degrees now awarded 
in German universities is limited each y^ar, and obviously 
the enthusiastic Nazi students have first claim. All 
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official posts in administfation, educatiob, law and 
medicine ate reserved for Party members. 

The leaders of the new Germany professed to be 
unmoved at the prospect of a lower cultural level. 
Culture they believed' to be decadent. It had no plac^ 
in a nation invigorated by contact anew' with the tradi- 
tions of the pre-Christian tribal era. But they were 
ffimly determined to educate the children in the Nazi 
faith. All the old ideas about impart!^ teaching, as far as 
possible free from politic!?, were swept away. 

For years before they seized power the Nazis had been 
leavening the instruction of school children with their 
propaganda. In tW.s they found willmg allies in many of 
the teachers, who were drawn from the middle class 
which suffered such privatidhs under the republican 
regime. These teachers who refrained from spreading the 
gospel of National-Socialism at least made little effort to 
stop the activities of others who did. In the rural districts 
and the small towns, the national bias in education was 
particularly strong. For a time the Republican, Govern- 
ments did try to eliminate dangerous propaganda. Text- 
books were revised and history was rewritten in a more 
objective fashion. But^ these Governments were a 
coalition of different Parties who had widely divergent 
views on the instmetion of children. The Centre Party, 
for example, believed in religious instruction; the 
Socialists wanted to bring up the children on Das 
DapitaC It is scarcely surprising therefore that their 
efforts were largely ineffective. And to-day they are only 
an unpleasant memory for the overwhelming majority 
of young Germans, . 

in 1933, for exampje. Dr. Frick issued instructions 
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to writers o*f school Mstory text>^books m it clear 
‘that the racial factor was to he the central theme, and 
he added significl.ntly, the feistorical survey : “must not 
be limited to the territory lying within the 

frontier but must constimtly keep an eye on the fate 

of our blood brothers who live outside”* 

From their earliest years the German children arc 
taught ti.) lisp the fundamentals of National Socialism#- 
unswcnvdng belief^p the Nordic race, the unity of all 
Germanic peoples, the sanctity oF the Fatherland, the 
detestable evils of Communism. Propaganda is at work 
unchecked among the most Impressionable subjects, 
, moulding young minds untE they a:^ simply incapable 
of grasping unorthodox ideas. In this stranglehold over 
the schools lies the Nazis’ greatest insurance against a 
successful revolt. 


TOWARDS rim ‘CLOSED GHEITO 


'Five and a lialf years after Herr Hitler became Chan- 
cellor the campaign against the Jews continued with 
unabated severity. It is said that before accepting office 
Herr Hitler pledged his word to Hindenbutg that anti- 
Semitic measures would not be extended to Jewish war 
veterans or to widows and children of Jews killed in 
the war. But under a regulation which came Eito force 
on January ist, 1938, tins promise if it was ever given, 
was broken. The regulation debarred Jewish doctors and 
dentists from panel practice. No doctor or dentist of 
Jewish origin was in future to be aUcJwed to treat panel 
patients or collect fees from State or private insurance 
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companies. This applied even to men decorated for 
bravery on the field. The effect of the regulation was to- 
drive mosl^t Jewish doctor^ out of their practices since 
most Germans receive medical treatment through some 
form of contributory schem^. Those who were left 
enjoyed a brief respite. By ai\ official decree becoming 
operative in September, the diplomas of Jewish doctors 
in Germany—five thousand in all-~were cancelled, 
although a limited number of permits to practice among 
Jews only may still be granted. ‘ 

Other restrictions were enforced all over Germany. 
Jews were forbidden to claim any income-tax rebates on 
account of children, although Aryan parents are granted 
substantial reductions, and pay no tax at all if they have 
four or more children. Jews found it increasingly difficult 
to have their passports renewed. Business trips abroad 
were forbidden unless they were of profit to the State. 
Jewish manufacturers«were systematically deprived of 
their necessary quotas of raw materials. All Jews were 
forced to declare their property in Germany in excess of 
Rm 5,000, which was then handed ovejto special com- 
missions to be managed, the owners being allowed a 
monthly income suitable to their station in life. All the 
indications pointed to a" determined effort to drive the 
Jews out of business altogether by making it so difficult 
for them to gain a livelihood that they will be forced to 
sell out at heavy loss to Aryans. 

Thes6 measures brought the Nazi State a stage nearer 
the ‘closed ghetto’ goal of Herr Julius Streicher and his 
associates. And the Jews were trapped. If they left 
Germany they had to forfeit between 75 and 80 per cent 
ofi. their capital, unless^ they risked the severe currency 
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laws *aiici smuggled money out. Those who emigtated 
• eatliet teceived better treatment. A few families have 
been exempted, tewing to fheir political cjt economic 
importance, but apart froth them the German Jews are 
isolated and the feeling against fhem is kept alive by 
tireless propag^da. In addition to propaganda through 
the press and over the ether, anti-Semitic exhibitions are 
held periodically. A typical one was .opened at tj^e 
German Museum in Munich on November 8th, 1937, the 
anniversary of the 1923 ‘putscji’. It contained cartoons 
and photographs of Jews, emphasising their Semitic 
features by contrasting photographs of fine ‘Noidjc’ 
types. Documents dealing with Jewish Titual murders* 
were also displayed, and diagrams showing the influence 
of Jews in politics and esonomics, afong with extensive 
propaganda for the* Nuremberg laws which forbid the 
inter-marriage of Jews and Aryans. 

It is useless to repeat in detail h^re the dismal catalogue 
of persecution — ^the ban on journalists who have even 
one Jewish grandparent, the hounding of brilliant actors 
and* actresses from the country, the ostracism of those 
who braved the ‘race-shaming* doctrine by marrying or 
refusing to divorce non- Aryans, the restriction of Jewish 
children in the high schools and'universities (where life is 
made almost unbearable for them) to one or two per 
cent of the total. 

The intensified campaign against the Jews at the 
beginning of 1938 met with strong opposition vfithin the 
Nazi Party from the moderate elements who were 
alarmed at the repercussions abroad. The notorious anti- 
Semitic weekly paper Der Sturmer became the centre of a 
minor crisis when one normal issue and a partic-ul^iy 
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companies. This applied even to men decotated for 
bravery on the field. The ejffect of the regulation was to- 
drive mosi^ Jewish doctor! out of th^ir practices since 
most Germans receive medical treatment through some 
form of contributory schem^. Those who were left 
enjoyed a brief respite. By aQ, ojfficial decree becoming 
operative in September, the diplomas of Jewish doctors 
Germany-rfive thousand in all— were cancelled, 
although a limited number of permits to practice among 
Jews only may still be granted. 

Other restrictions were enforced all over Germany. 
J^yrs were forbidden to claim any income-tax rebates on 
account of childrep, although Aryan parents are granted 
substantial reductions, and pay no tax at all if they have 
four or more children. Jews found it increasingly difficult 
to have their passports renewed. Business trips abroad 
were forbidden unless they were of profit to the State. 
Jewish manufacturersftwere systematically deprived of 
their necessary quotas of raw materials. All Jews were 
forced to declare their property in Germany in excess of 
Rm 5,000, which was then handed over to special com- 
missions to be managed, the owners being allowed a 
monthly income suitable to their station in life. All the 
indications po.inted to a" determined effort to drive the 
Jews out of business altogether by making it so ^difficult 
for them to gain a livelihood that they will be forced to 
sell out at heavy loss to Aryans. 

Thescf measures brought the Nazi State a stage nearer 
the ‘closed ghetto’ goal of Herr Julius Streicher and his 
associates. And the Jews were trapped. If they left 
Germany they had to forfeit between 75 and 80 per cent 
of, their capital, unless^ they risked the severe currency 
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laws and smuggled money out. Those who emigrated 
earlier received better treatment. A few families have 
been exempted, t>wing to their political cjr economic 
importance, but apart fron*i them the German Jews are 
isolated and the feeling against |hem is kept alive by 
tireless propaganda. In addition to propaganda through 
the press and over the ether, anti-Semitic exhibitions are 
held periodically. A typical one was .opened at 
German Museum in Munich on November 8th, 1957, the 
anniversary of the 1923 ‘putseJT. It contained cartoons 
and photographs of Jews, emphasising their Semitic 
features by contrasting photographs of fine ‘Nordic’ 
types. Documents dealing with Jewish ‘ritual murders’ 
were also displayed, and diagrams showing the influence 
of Jews in p4;>litics and economics, along with extensive 
propaganda for the* Nuremberg laws which forbid the 
inter-marriage of Jews and Aryans. 

It is useless to repeat in detail h#;re the dismal catalogue 
of persecution — the ban on journalists who have even 
one Jewish grandparent, the hounding of brilliant actors 
and* actresses from the country, the ostracism of those 
who braved the ‘race-shaming’ doctrine by marrying or 
refusing to divorce non-Aryans, the restriction of Jewish 
children in the high schools andmniversities (where life is 
made almost unbearable for them) to one or two per 
cent of the total. 

The intensified campaign against the Jews at the 
beginning of 1938 met with strong opposition v^lthin the 
Na2;i Party from the moderate elements who were 
alarmed at the repercussions abroad. The notorious anti- 
Semitic weekly paper D$r Sturmsr became the centre of a 
minor crisis when one normal issue and a particulafiy 
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crude special number on 'race shaming’ were confiscated 
by the secret police. Throughout the world, this was 
taken as a victory for the moderates. But Herr Julius 
Streicher, owner of Der Stunner^ is one of Herr Hitler’s 
oldest friends. The Fiber’s support had enabled him to 
build up a circulation of over 400,000 for his paper, and" 
ensured that every public building in Germany displayed 
a copy, while in hundreds of towns and villages special 
notice-boards were provided for it. Herr Hider, appealed 
to for his decision, allowed Stteichef 10 carry on, and the 
attempt to curb the violent anti-Semitic drive collapsed. 
W^cn Austria was seized the extremists gained almost 
complete control of the new province — ^wkh what 
results may be judged by the conservative estimate made 
in July 1938 that since the arrival of the Nazis seven 
thousand Jews had committed suicidre in Vienna alone. 


’NO MARTYRS, JUST CRIMINALS' 


The Protestant churches also had to endure persecu- 
tion and hostile propaganda. It was officially estimated 
that from March 1953 to December 1937, seven thousand 
Church representatives were charged with offences against 
the Government. Hundreds of pastors have been im- 
prisoned, mostly for short periods, owing to their refusal 
to submit to the Nazi interpretation of religion. 

The keynote of this struggle was sounded by Flerr 
Kerri, appointed Reich Minister for Church Affairs in 
1935, when he declared: "There has now arisen a new 
authority concerning what Christ and Christianity really 
are^. This new authority is Adolf Plitler.” 
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His attempts to dragoon Protestantism were assisted 
by the rise of the German Christians, an organisation 
which split the E^^angelical thurches, and naused bitter 
polemical disputes among churchmen themselves* The 
German Christians started in 1932 and grew rapidly. 
Soon after the Naais seiEcd power. Dr. Muller became 
Primate of the Evangelical Churcli and appointed a 
Council of German Christians. 'Un.:il the* '.Aryan clau^’ 
was mooted, forb^lding pastors of Jewish descent to 
remain in the Church, the German Christians enjoyed 
considerable popularity. Their enthusias:^.! and the d?:sire 
to liarmonise the spiritual forces behind Natic^al 
Socialism with Christianity were a power for good. But 
when the extremists gained control, d^emanding the oust- 
ing of all non- Aryans and the 'purification’ of the Bible 
by deleting Jewdsh influences, a reaction set in. Pastor 
Niemolier and his friends of the Opposition League 
campaigned fearlessly for manf' months against the 
attempts of the State to dragoon thern into obedience. 
The German Confessional Church, as their movement 
was* called, carried on under tremendous difficulties. 
Many of the pastors, including Dr. Niemolier, were 
imprisoned. They were denied the use of the press or the 
wireless. Their follow^'ers were persecuted, although 
undoubtedly they had powerful friends even in the Nazi 
Party itself, who deplored the harmful effects of the 
struggle both on Church and State, 

The climax came in the trial of Dr. Niemolier, which 
was a grave blunder from the Nazi viewpoint. The 
authorities appeared to realise it, for his case was post- 
poned on several occasions in the hope, apparently, that 
the Church would capitulate and^thus leave Iiim wlth-sut 
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friends. But when this Jiianceum-e failed, he' was charged 
with endangering the public peace and offending against’ 
President B-indenburg’s decree for thd protection of the 
people and the State. Extraordinary precautions to keep 
the details of the trial pecret merely increased theintetesi; 
in foreign countries. More than any other event in the 
history of the clash between Church and State, Dr. 
Niemoller’s trial, his virtual acquittal and subsequent re- 
arrest, dramatised the heroic struggle ^pf the Confessional 
Church, and focused world attention on the Nazis’ 
attempt to destrpy its Independent status. 

Almost exactly a year earlier, in March 1937, the Pope 
made a remarkabln^gesture against the encroachments of 
National Socialism on the territory reserved to the 
Roman Catholic under the concordat signed 

between Herr Hitler and the Pope in 1933. His Holiness 
warned the Church against the deification of any human 
being and denounced ds idolatrous the Third Reiches 
propaganda in favour of a Race-God. The encyclical was 
smuggled into Germany and read from every . Catholic 
pulpit on the morning of Palm Sunday^ The Vatican, 
however, did not abandon hope that some compromise 
would emerge which would make it possible to retain the 
essentials of the concordat. And it suited the Na2:i 
propagandists to encourage this optimism, for a sharp 
break with the Roman Catholic Church would have pro- 
found reactions throughout the world. Their policy was, 
step by step, to reduce the Church to a position of secular 
impotence and to convince its leaders in Germany of the 
futility of continuing the struggle, while discrediting the 
Vatican at the same time by creating the impression that 
it did not dare to intetrfere to protect its members. 

arS 
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In December 1937 Count Conrad von Prey sing, 
'Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin, issued a long pastoral 
letter to the churches in his diocese in which (he reviewed 
the struggle between Church and State in the pre- 
vious twelve months. In it occurs- the following striking 
passage: 

^Tt is enough to stand at a bookstall on the Under- 
ground Railway to see how, by meajjs of pictutj^, 
j caricatures, headlines, propaganda placards and pamph- 

I lets, an attempt is being made to work on the minds of the 

' German public in a way wliich must end in the driving of 

all respect and deference for the Church and Christi^ity 
. out of the souls of the young. Th|; true situationdn 
Germany of the Christian who believes in revelation can 
be described 43nly by saying that he*stands under a dis- 
crimlnatorjHaw. Ele must tolerate ridioile and contempt, 
lack of liberty and oppression, on account of his faith, 
without being able to defend himself.” * 

The activities of the State bore out this stem indict- 
ment. And the most significant featurb was the steady 
suppression of, all media by which the Church could 
, indulge in counter-propaganda. Twelve printing works 
in Germany which had printed the I^ope^s encyclical in 
tlie spring were confiscated without compensation. A 
■ iiumbe:^ of Catholic periodicals were banned Indefinitely. 

The circulation of pastoral letters through diocesan 
maga:sines was forbidden. The State-controlled press 
printed sensational stories during the fimmoralfty trials^, 
charging Catholic monks and nuns with vicious practices. 
The prosecution evidence in these trials was published in 
unpleasant detail, but reports of the defence were fardcaL 
1 In the campaign against the J‘rotestant and Catholic 
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Chufches, the Nazis pursued similar tactics. Their slogan 
was ‘No martyrs, just criminals’, and although the case of 
Dr. Niem6l|j?r was a conspicuous exception, in general 
the Nazis avoided a frontal 'attack wherever possible, 
preferring to weaken and in time destroy the influence of 
the Churches over German youth, who are being exposed 
to the full vigour of Dr. Rosenberg’s ‘blood and race’ 
erped for the new Germany. 


PROGRESS OF RACE PAGANISM 


P*.osenberg, who^is head of the foreign affairs depart- 
ment of the Nazi Party, and educational dictator over the 
new schools for Na 5 i leaders, was also, unt^l the end of 
1937, editor in chief of the Volkischh' Beobachter, He is 
obviously a man of extraordinary influence in the Third 
R^ich and one of Hitler^s most influential advisers on all 
matters relating to propaganda. His Myth of the Twentieth 
Century^ which earned him the supreme award of German 
literature, is the bible of the Nazi Party. Its thesis ©f.a 
Germanic source for all religions and cultural values is 
fundamentally opposed to ‘the teachings of Christianity. 
He resents the assertion 'of his enemies that he is the 
‘German Anti-Christ’. But the Christ he professes to 
respect is an unfamiliar Nordic saint whom he discovers 
by clearing away the misconceptions which he declares 
have beefi-f'ostered on the world by ‘Jewish fanatics’ 
like St. Matthew and ‘mongrel half-breeds’ like Augustine. 

For Rosenberg the eternal truths are to be discovered, 
not in the Bible, bnt in the sagas of the German tribes as 
they have been handed^ down since before Christ w>^as 
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bom. For a world that believes in the slow but steady 
■ victory of reason over bigotry and superstition, it is a 
terrifying phenomenon that the leaders of a^reat nation 
should deliberately seek ij^ispiration in primitive pagan- 
ism. Modern Germany,^ if these, ideas hold sway, Avill 
turn her back on the light and wiU rear her children in 
murky caves peopled by weird phantoms of the past, a 
d>Iever Never J.And from which, one day, will emerge, a 
generadon whose minds have been distorted beyond 
repair. ^ ^ 

If thcvse ideas hold sway. Germany stretches out a hand 
of fellowship to Britain. In thousands of speeclie^.the 
Fuhrer has never uttered a word of^malicious criticism 
agamst the British Commonwealth. But so long as he 
permits thes^ chaotic follies he invites mistrust. They 
are not out with the State: in fact they are encouraged by 
it. An extraordinary despatch from Berlin on January 
9th, 1938, described the inaugujation of three churches 
in Meckienberg province dedicated to the worship of 
‘The lioly German Earth’, the family and the race, 
ancestor worship and the adoration of iVdolf Flitler. 
After the inaugural ceremony christenings and marriages 
were celebrated by the local Nas:! leader. 

A provisioxial creed as enunciated by the preacher was 
as follows : 

“We believe in Germany, we believe in tlic victory of 
the Good, that is of Life, W'^e believe that man is good, 
not that he was born in sin. He who acceppiMrlife and is 
strong is good. To give life to cMldren or to surrender 
one’s life fighting for one’s children is the highest good. 
The law of God as expressed in our J^lood is eternal” 
Herr Hildebrandt, the Goy;ernor of Mecldenlj,erg, 
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deciared that Hitler had been sent by the Lord God 
‘Trom the Grail Castle of the German blood’’. 

"‘One daj",” he told his« audience, shall appear 
before the judgment seat of God and will, I believe, be 
rewarded with the cro^n of life because we have fought 
for the life of our race.” ^ " 

The service ended with this invocation sung by a 
choir from the German Youth: 

. ■ -r. . 

■‘Thou, O Germany, wht remain even though we pass 
away. Thou, Germany,^ wilt blosGom while we fade. 
What we do we do for Thee, and whatever we have 
sacrinced was sacrifiedfor Thee. Our sons and grandsons 
wijl arise and live and work and fight for Thee, O 
Germany I” 

Admittedly every country has its wild, fanatical sects. 
But where in the civilised world ban we equal such 
State-supported chauvinism, with its propaganda mas- 
querading as religion, exalting war and blood? This new 
creed may be a passing phase, an excrescence from the 
turmoil of revolution, but as we have seen, its roots 
stretch deep into the ideology that in^ired the Nazi 
movement. Therein lies its strength and its danger for 
Germany and the World. <» 


The new.paganism played an important part in precipi- 
tating tierr Hitler’s greatest test — ^his clash with the 
Reichswehr generals in February 1938, from which he 
emerged stronger than ever with the greatest army in the 
world completely subservient to his will. General von 
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Frits^h andpther military leaders were resolutely opposed 
to the Rosenberg myth, and resisted attempts to pro-* 
pagate it withlii t^e Army, ^ut the crisis which developed 
so suddenly over Marshal Blomberg^’s resigdktion was fat 
more than an incident in the religious controversy. It 
’represented the final triilmph of Fierr Hitler within the 
Third Reich, towards \Fhich his appointment as Chan- 
cellor in 1933 had been but the stepping-stone. 

During those five years, two opposing forces, 
military and the political, struggled for mastery. First 
one, then the other, secured the advantage, but until 
Herr Hitler dramatically dismissed the?' General Staff of 
the Reichswehr, the Army appeared to hold the*tinai 
reserve of power. Its success in the^purge of the Storm 
Troopers in 1934 was only pardaily discounted when 
Herr Hitler disrega^rded the advice of his military leaders 
and marched troops into the Rhineland in 1936. On the 
far graver issue of the annexation of Austria, however, 
the cleavage proved too wide to bridge, and overnight 
the Fiihrer proved that he alone counted in the Germany 
of lo-day. 

Was it merely a strange coincidence that the purge of 
the German Army should have followed so soon after 
the clean-up in Russia? Althoxjgh here conjecture largely 
takes the place of ascertained fact, the existence of strong 
links Between the leaders of the Reichswehr and the Red 
Army was known long before Tukhachevsky and his 
seven colleagues were shot in June 1937. ThcRcd Army, 
as is well known, was largely a product^)f German 
organisation. Many of the higher officers had been 
trained in Germany and had a profound respect for 
German military prowess. To soldiers impatient of 
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ideological diffctences the idea of a Rtisso-Gctman 
alliance taised ttemendous possibilities. For the Soviet it 
meant undisputed supremacy in the Far East, since 
practically tiie whole strengt}! of the tRed Army could 
be massed against Japan. For Germany it meant the 
more rapid realisation ''of the dream of a great Empire 
in Central Europe, since, without Soviet assistance, 
French resistance could have been enfeebled. 

*?f the purge ' in Russia is interpreted as a deliberate 
repudiation by Stalin of these milita|:y schemers, corres- 
ponding action by Hitler became inevitable. Reasons of 
prestige alone would forbid the continuance in power of 
genrrals whose plans had collapsed; but, prestige apart, 
it was psychologically impossible for Herr Hitler to 
contemplate any dealings with Bolshevism. If the Rcich- 
swehr chiefs did have this plan in mind, th£y were auto- 
matically convicted of having accepted the necessity of 
dispensing with Herr Hitler. It was a case of their 
dcfparture or his, and %hen the showdown came he 
proved too strong. ^ ^ 

Obviously, it is impossible to substantiate this theory 
linking up the military crises in the two countries. But it 
is at least inherently consistent with the facts. If true, it 
seems to destroy the possibility that Germany and Russia 
will eventually come to terms through both countries 
establishing similar methods of government. For all 
their bitter hostility. National Socialism and Stalmism 
are not Fmdamentally opposed, and ideologically they 
are coming" closer to one another every year. But if both 
Hitler and Stalin have decided that a rapprochement is 
impossible, then the former^s February coup acquires a 
new significance as '’the confirmation of this decision. 



CHAPTER X 


SHADOW OF THE SWASTIKA 


D IFFERENCE.S of opinion may exist as to \vh(?^hei: 

German propaganda abroad is or is not a menace 
to the security of the countries against which it is 
directed, but there is no room for d(Mibt regarding its 
astonishing scope and efBciency. The accumulation of 
evidence in the last few 5 ?’ears placdfe the reality of This 
propaganda beyond dispute. Offi^al Germany frankly 
admits its feistence, although denying that it has any 
sinistei intent. Nazi leaders declare that the propaganda 
is purely defensive, designed, that is, to clear up miscon- 
ceptions abroad regarding National-Socialism, and* to 
ensure that all German citizens out^de the Reich are 
kept in- close touch with their homeland. 

“ The excesses of the Nazi Revolution and the world- 
wide indignation aroused by the treatment of political 
dissenters and Jews made it imperative, from the Nazi 
point of view, to set up an organisation for counter- 
propaganda, and to spread the gospel of National- 
Socialist ‘cultural values’. Foreign audiences were treated 
to expositions on politics, literature, art and music from 
the Nazi point of view; the aim being to der2fionstrate that 
National-Socialism was a national movement in every 
sense of the word. In itself there could be no genuine 
objection to such procedure for orJly by mutual under- 
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Standing can there be any hope of internatignal accord. 
But, unfortunately, German propaganda in foreign 
countries has had another aijid less obtmsive aspect and 
one which has aroused the concern of governments in 
every part of the world. This other propaganda has taken 
the offensive against existing cbndidonSj-and, wbrking' 
underground, has sought to Bring about conditions 
favourable to the expansionist dreams of the Na£:i State,^ 

Kb single policy has been pursued in every country. 
Obviously in countries politically sympathy with 
Germany, such as Italy and Japan, propaganda must 
avoid 'arousing suspicion and doubts of good faith. No 
goo^purpose would be served by anything but open 
propaganda designed to impress her allies with the reality 
of German power and the sincerity of her professions of 
friendship. A different line again must be taken in 
powerful countries whose friendship Germany is anxious 
to gain, like Great Britain or the United States. Here the 
defensive propaganda is of paramount importance for it 
is trifling with re?.lities to expect to achieve much by 
intrigue except, perhaps, by preparing an organisation for 
sabotage. Problems of a different typeTace the Nazi 
propagandists in countries, where German minorities 
exist, and this class must also be sub-divided into 
countries where the ruling group tends to favour German 
claims, as in Hungary, or are sharply opposed, "as in 
Denmark and Switzerland. 

Where a^untry has important German minorities and 
yet the goverflment is semi-Fascist, or at least for reasons 
of policy temporarily aligned with Germany, the pro- 
pagandists must walk very delicately. Their natural 
desire to organise the minorities as a cohesive force 
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iooking to Berlin for guidance is tempered by the fact 
• that such a policy must inevitably arouse the resentment 
of the majority group. i 
A final category includes those countries which 
Germany sees no point in trying to conciliate but which 
would be valuable allies if won by force to the Fascist 
cause. Such, undoubtedly, was the case with Spain before 
civil war. 

Geperal allegations are easily made, but to chaf^e a 
country with ofgkiised subversive intrigue is a serious 
matter. Yet it must be recognised that Nazi Germany has 
presented the world with this problefn in a veiy acute 
form in recent years. The Governments of Great Britain, 
South Africa, Australia, the United States, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Denm^k, Holland, Switzerland, Brazil, 
Spain and TithuaBia (not to speak of Soviet Russia) have 
ail been forced to take action against it. That is a formid- 
able list and one which canr^t be explained away^ by 
indignant protests in Berlin against ‘foreign calumnies 
and liesh Oddly enough, France h^ not, apparently, 
re«eived much attention. But from every point of view 
she is barren ground for Germail propaganda, and the 
Nazi leaders are realists. They do not believe in dissipa- 
ting their resources when there is no prospect of a return. 


DEATH GRAPPLE WITH F3JA.NCEf 

In the autumn of 1938 after the signing of the Munich 
Agreement there appeared some prospect of an improve- 
ment in the relations between France and Germany, 
which was widely welcomed by aU friends of peace^ So 
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long as a guif separates these two great nations, Europe 
must remain an armed camp. Only the future can tell 
whether this f;approchement was genuine, <or merely a move 
in the diplomatic game. Certainly the French had good 
reason for their distrust. It is^ interesting to recall the,, 
storm aroused by the publicatioip. of the iSnglish transla- 
tion of that very outspoken book Germany^ Vrepare for 
War, by Professpr Ewaid Banse, with its forecasts of thisr 
fate awaiting both Britain and France, One passage ran 
as follows : ^ ^ 

“One of the most important tasks for the establishment 
of pe^ce on earth is the weakening, nay the extermination, 
so far as possible pf this Germanic element (in north 
France). . . . All the wrongs that the old France did to 
the western Germans in her wars of cxtertjiination and 
rapine must be paid back in land, * The bloody de- 
northernising of France must be one of the main 
itepis of Gemiany’s dcferice programme, for only in this 
way can our eternally restless bloodthirsty neighbours be 
shorn of some of their spiritual and physical powers. . . . 
With such a restless, ambitious, resolute and brutal 
nation as the French there can be no question of peace or 
friendly relations. ^ 

The German Government disowned the writer of this 
book and disavovred any responsibility for the sentiments 
he expressed. Yet, compare the passage quoted above 
with tins: 

“It mus*»kp understood that in general the will of the 
German nation should no longer be limited merely to 
passive defence but, on the contrary, should be steeled 
for a final active settlement with France in a death 
graj^ic for the realisation of German aims. In the 
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amiiliilation. of France Germany sees merely the means 
for our nation to obtain full de^^elopment in another 
direction. Our fq^eign policy will only have been correct 
when there are 250 million Germans, not crowded like 
coolies in a factory^ but free peasant workers.” 

Now, this second passage was taken from the 
rantings of an obscure professor. It occurs in the German 
Aversion of Kampf — the book whicli every loyal 

German must have in his home. Little wonder "^hat 
Herr Hitler took 12 ?gal steps to prevent the publication of 
a complete translation of Mm Kampf into French 1 
It is, of course, always possible that Herr Hitler and his 
associates have changed their policy. ^They have clonp so 
on the colonial question. When lierr Hitler became 
Chancellor he had no interest in the recovery of Ger- 
many’s lost colonies and maintained that they had been 
a mill-stone round her neck. Fie did not give the recovery 
campaign his blessing iintil tw<^ years later. It may well 
be, therefore, that the extermination of France is no 
longer the basic factor of German ft>reign policy, for 
Heitr Flitler is not one to cling to seb ernes that have lost 
their value. Renouncing it would be only common 
sense, for the difficulties Gesriany has raised in Europe 
have had one outstanding offiect — the revival of the 
Entente Cordiale in a most striking manner. Britain and 
France were bound by closer material and spiritual tics in 
1938 than they were in 1915, and the union *seemed 
destined to endure. ^ 

That development has made impossiblc^Herr Hitler’s 
favourite scheme — clearly enunciated in Mein Kampf-— 
for a German alliance with Britain and Itali* wliich would 
give him a free hand in Eastern Europe. One caniiotjaut 
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admite the tesolute singleness of purpose withi which he 
has sought the British alliance through the years of 
suspicion an(J setbacks. Ever since Dtc Rosenberg’s ill- 
fated ‘goodwiir visit to L6ndon, which ended so 
abruptly, sustained effqrts have been made to win the, 
exclusive friendship of Britain. 'Jo woo Britain and Italy 
at the same time, however, was a task too difficult even 
for Herr Hitler,, and although he met with success inr-^ 
Ronie, he was gradually forced to realise that Britain 
would only treat with him^in the European Concert of 
Nations. Setting aside the failure in London, Herr 
HitleiJs foreign policy to date has been quite consistent 
with^the principles qf Mem Kampf. And his chief success, 
the anti-Comintern Pact, must be recognised as a real 
triumph. * ** * 

When the Japanese Cabinet signed'this agteement in 
November 1936, they took their country by surprise. 
Sh^rp criticism followed^ A strong and vocal sectionin 
Japan protested vigorously against what they regarded as 
a gratuitous affronf to Russia, and a gesture which would 
alienate British and American sympathies^ They refused 
to admit that a German bird in the hand was worth two 
British birds in the bush, and would rather have worked 
for a revival of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance than accept 
the doubtful friendship of Germany. But they, were 
faced with a fait accompli and the Pact proved to be a 
propagandist victory of the first rank for Germany. Its 
terms are ws^th recapitulation here : 

^*The Government of the German Reich and the 
Imperial Japanese Government,” it stated, ‘Recognising 
that the aim of the fommunist International, known as 
the Comintern, is to disintegrate and subdue existing 
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States by ali means at its command, conviiiced that the 
toleration of interference by the Communist International 
in the internal aiairs of tho nations not oi^y endangers 
their internal peace and Social ^^ell-being but Is also a 
jmenace to tlie peace of the worid ,desirous of co-operating 
in the defence against f ommunist subversive activities, 
have agreed as follows : 

Artide L The High Contracting,*Statcs agree to 
inform one another of the activities of the Communist 
International, to consult ot^e another on the necessary 
preventive measures, and to carry these through in 
close collaboration. * ^ 

Artide 11. The High Contrac|ing Parties jokitly 
invite tliird States whose internal peace is threatened 
by the subversive activities of life Communist Inter- 
national to adopt defensive measures in the spirit of 
this agreement and to take part in the present agree- 
^ent. ^ 

Artide IIL The German as well as the Japanese 
text of the present agreement is fo be deemed the 
. original text. It comes into force on the. day of 
signature and shall remain in force for a period of five 
years. Before the expiry of this period the High 
Contracting Patties will come to an understanding 
over the further method of their co-operation. 

A year later Italy adhered to the Pact. Pier delay in 
doing this was surprising. But Mussolini temporised as 
long as possible before taking tiie plunge, he did 

so both countries did their utmost to extena the scope of 
the ‘triangle’ in Europe. Hungary and Rumania were 
pressed to Join, while Germany had b-Opes of influencing 
Poland and Jugoslavia as well. . , 
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DRIVE FOR ‘frontiers OF BLOOD’ 

^ t r 

The European propaganda of the THrd Reich has 
followed a course that inevitably suggests the objective is^ 
to prepare for the day when German frontiers will be 
extended so as to make them coincide with the ‘frontiers 
of Ijlood’ demarcated by Nazi theorists. •*** 

Either the presence of a German minority is exploited, 
and rights demanded for- it that v?ould never in any 
circumstances b^ conceded to minorities witliin the 
Reich; or else, as has happened in Greece, advantage is 
takd,i of pro-German sentiments among a ruling clique 
to increase Nazi influence. Beliind this campaign are the 
whole resources of the Auslanasorgani;(ation^w\iic)i more 
and more is putting into practice the theory that a 
German abroad owes direct service to the Fatherland 
whenever he is called uphn to render it. The discipline 
which Germany imposed upon her scattered groups of 
‘blood citizens* abroad is a significant portent -for the 
future and the organisation of control ako is becormng 
more systematic and elaborate. For example, by a 
recent decree, all Germans' who stay abroad more than 
three months must report' to the nearest German consul 
and fill up a long questionnaire so that a check may be 
kept upon their activities. A fine of may be imposed 
for delay in registration and deliberate refusal to do so 
is punishe(f*bv loss of citizenship. 

The Nazi drive at the time of writing was strongest in 
south-east , Europe. The other European countries 
enjoyed a precarious-respite, but, even so, the propaganda 
campaigns to which^they were subjected differed only in 
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degree £i:om.those elsewhere. They were not allowed to 
die down altogether. 

Denmark, for example, fopnd it more and more diffi- 
cult to cope with Nazi pjgopaganda in Nolth Slesvig, 
that part of Schleswig which, by a plebiscite held under 
the Treaty of Versailles, voted for a return to Denmark. 
In what appears to be a systematic campaign, land on the 
Dgnish side of the border is being bought up by Germans, 
since there is no law’^ in Denmark against purchasff of 
land by foreigners^, Nazis are active in the province 
recruiting members for their party, and, after the seizure 
of Austria, this propaganda increased, •A Nazi member 
of the German minority was appointed Chief of*gro- 
paganda in Denmark, directly responsible to Nazi head- 
quarters in the German frontier towM of Flensburg. 

South of the bofder, in Germany, the Danish minority 
is being forcibly absorbed. Its newspapers and periodicals 
have disappeared wliile Danish fanners near the frontier 
find it impossible to sell their land to compatriots. They 
must find purchasers among reliable Nazis. The Danish 
minority schools in Germany are also steadily losing their 
pupils, since parents who refuse to send them to German 
schools come under the suspicion of the local Party 
leaders. 

It is unlikely, however, that Germany will turn her 
attention to Denmark in the near future. For one thing, 
the Nazis have not lost hope of winning the Scandfiiavian 
countries over to supporting a single policy in foreign 
affairs for people of Nordic race, with Gei^iany at their 
head; and failing open support, Scandinavian neutrality 
would be invaluable to Germany in time of w^ar. A 
demand that Denmark should return the areas ceded in 
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1920, the population of which contains less than twenty 
per cent people of German blood would inevitably 
arouse the strongest opposition in Scandinavia. It suits 
the Nazi leaders at present to keep Denmark in suspense, 
extorting trading concessions in return for their "forbear- 
ance\* On the other hand there is always the prospect 
that the extremists in favour of frontier revision may 
provoke a dispute in which Germany’s national honoutapr- 
theT dynamite of modern politics — ^would becopie in- 
volved. 

For a time, Nazi propaganda was very pronounced in 
the ^upen-Mahhedy districts of Belgium, ceded by 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles. But the ‘'exiles’ 
numbered only some thirty thousand — by no means all 
of whom were enthusiastically -in favour of returning to 
Germany — so here the propaganda 'declined after Bel- 
gium came to terms with Germany in 1937. The German 
General Staff saw little Reason to hold up negotiations 
wLere the advantages of continued propaganda appeared 
largely illusory. ' 

Poland’s change of attitude was another success fos the 
Nazis. From a policy of whole-hearted co-operation with 
France, extending even to the suggestion of a preventive 
war against Germany, the military clique who ruled 
Poland had been won over to sign a non-aggression pact 
with Germany, and adopted an independent tone in 
their relations with the democratic States which France, 
for one, found extremely disconcerting. Yet at no 
time did the Polish Government suffer themselves to 
be drawn into the Nazi’s net, A very significant decree 

* Lithuania, with the pertnan town of h'lemei inside her borders, has 
gained a respite from Nazi attentions by a similar but even more pronounced 
ecoi?ipmic submission, 
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issued on Muy 14th, 1956, forbade the wearing or display 
of the Swastika in any part of Polandj while Nazi organi- 
sations were ordered to dissolve. 


A BRUTAL AND SCURRILOUS ATTACK’ 


.^Again, in November 1937 Germany and Poland signed 
an impprtant agreement to respect the rights of minorities 
in their countries. T»his agreement allowed the minorities 
the right freely to use their mother tongue in their social 
and economic relations, in the press anti at public meet- 
ings, assured them the right of asscml;;^y in their cultural, 
social and economic relations, and allowed them to 
establish antj maintain •schools in* which teaching is 
carried on in their own languages. The right to organise 
their own religious life, using their own languages, was 
also recognised. But here a^in Poland was on her 
guard. Immediately before this pact was signed the 
authorities suppressed the Katomce Ze^fmg^ an important 
German newspaper in Upper Sdesia, and arrested the 
editor and several members of th<f staff on a charge of 
editing and printing anti-Polish pamphlets smuggled 
from Germany, 

With what appeared to be astonishing gaucherie, the 
official Nazi paper, the Volktscher Beobachfer, later 
launched a violent attack on Poland in which Warsaw 
was described as not European but a “cross between the 
anarchy of the East and the culture of the West”. The 
Polish press characterised this onslaught as a brutal and 
scurrilous attack wliich not only violated the PoHsh- 
German agreement of January 1934 but was “devoid of 
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any sense of decency in international relations”. Incidents 
such as this could not but suggest an atmosphere of 
artificiality fn the German overtures tO' Poland, especially 
when responsible Nazi leadeis must have acquiesced in 
the attack. t , , , - . 

In the crises over Austria and Czechoslovakia Poland 
adopted a bold and realistic policy, with self-interest as 
its keynote. Ifr spite of the antipathy towards Russiaj-it 
is reasonably certain, looking back, that the Polishr leaders 
would never have contejnplated going to war on the 
opposite side to Britain and France. But when that 
prospect faded, Iceland turned the German successes to 
her-own advantage — first by forcing Lithuania to resume 
diplomatic relations and later by securing the return of 
the Polish minorities from Czethoslovakia- Her leaders, 
however, were under no illusions about Germany. It is 
interesting to note that only a few weeks before the 
Alunich Agreement was -signed, a campaign was launched 
in Poland against subversive activities among the 
German minorities in Silesia. 

Prominence was given to a resolution passed '"at- a 
meeting of Polish societies which declared: “The Polish 
people will not permit Gerfeanprovocationin its territory. 
The activities of the Jungdeutsche Partei in Upper Silesia 
are in conflict with the interests of the Polish nation and 
such activities are inadmissible in a strong and inde- 
pendent country. We accordingly urge our adminis- 
trative authqntics to prohibit these provocative activities 
on Polish soil.”* 

In the minorities agreement of 1937 it was expressly 
stated that Polish-German relations would not be effected 

Mleported in TAe Times ^ September 8, 1938. 
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by condition’s in DanHg. But the sweeping progress of 
'the Nazi Party in the Free City was unquestionably a 
source of concerUito tiie Pedish Government. Only a 
fortnight before the minoMtlcs agreement was signed, 
lietr Fqerster and his Nazis had completed the rout of 
the opposition in Danzig^when the Catholic Centre Party 
was forcibly dissolved. Every other political organisa- 
tieti was made illegal, and at a word from*BerIin the city 
would have announced its return to the Reich. But,%r 
the moment, it did*not suit Germany to alienate Poland 
by drastic action and Danzig was left in a state of sus- 
pense. Propaganda continued, however, and 150 ^ass 
meetings and exhibitions to proclaim, ‘the truth about 
Danzig* were held in all parts of Germany. In one of 
these, in Munster, capital of Westphalia, Herr Foerster 
declared, “It may now be openly stated that Danzig is 
to-day ruled by men who take orders from Adolf 
Hitler.” » 


SWraZERLAND HITS BACK 


Jiigoslavia*s position in relation to the Fascist Powers 
was somewhat similar to that of Poland. The Stoyadino- 
vitch (government had lost its enthusiasm for the French 
alliance, but was not prepared to abandon it altogether. 
Goodwill visits of leading Nazis to Belgrade and blatter- 
ing receptions in honour of M. Stoyadinovitch in 
Germany could only carry the Nazi purpose forward to 
a limited extent. Its progress was oppose‘d by a deep 
popular resentment in Jugoslavia aga|nst any suggestion 
of selling the democratic pass, and this cleavage between 
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people and Government did not become less'pronounced 
in the months that foilowed. The Jugoslav Government ' 
■was very obviously sitting ©n the fence. 

Nazi relations with other important countries — ^im- 
portant not for their size but for their strategic pos-itions 
' — ^were less happy. Switzerland tolerated intense Nazi 
propaganda for three yearSj but in February 1936 the 
Federal Councii took drastic action. Its hand was forced 
when a young Jugoslav Jew, studying medicine at 
Berne, assassinated Herr Gustloff; the leader of the 
Gerrnan Nazis in Switzerland. A fortnight after this 
incident, on the 1 8th of February, the Federal Council 
banned all Nazi /^ organisations and activities among 
German residents in Switzerland. Germany protested 
but was met with a firm and dignified jrepl}^ in the course 
of which the Council stated that “the National Socialist 
Party possessed the qualities and character of a corpora- 
tion according to public law. The heads of the Party 
abroad, even if regarded by the country of residence as 
private persons, are in the eyes of Germany. persons 
possessing official attributes and having official duties to 
perform. Even without the assassination of Gustloff the 
Federal Council would have been obliged sooner or later 
to consider whether the "'central leadership and branch 
leadership of tlie National Socialist Party in Switzerland 
could any longer be tolerated.” 

Further proof of Swiss determination to stamp out 
Nazi, activities was given in August 1936 when the 
Government of Basle canton dismissed a German pro- 
fessor from Basle University because he had persisted, 
after repeated warn^gs, in conducting Nazi propaganda 
arqjpng his students. This method of propaganda. 
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incidentally, is gtcatly favoured by both Germany and 
Italy, and with good reason. A well-known professor 
enjoys in a high d^ree the confidence and respect of his 
students. In many cases the»fame of one man is sufficient 
fQ d't' aw hundreds of students to ^is lecture hall. I hey 
accept without c^uestion ^what he has to say about his 
own subject and will accord almost e<iual weight to his 
comments on other matters. That attitudf of mind, ideal 
from tire propagandist’s point of view, is exploited when- 
ever he can persuade members of a universj^ty staff to 
serve his ends. 


THE LAST DAYS OF AUSTRIA 

.ft 

The seizure of Austria on March ii, i93^> 
events that followed gave the world a staggering object 
lesson in the efficiency and ru|hlessness of Nazi p^- 
paganda. Troops crossed the border on the Ffiday 
evLing.. By eleven o’clock next mofffing the Vienna 
broadcasting station was staffed by Nazis who were able 
to begin a stream of propaganda 'programmes imme- 
diately. Throughout the country Nazis took over key- 
posts without hesitation or delay. Jewish and Catholic 
newspapers were transformed overnight into Nazi organs* 
Ail Unreliable’ elements were swiftly purged from the 
police and public services, and, as a spectacular fiifishing 
touch, Herr Hitler returned to his homeland to be greeted 
by the frenzied acclamations of the vast majority of 
Austrians. In the churches, the schools, the army, 
commerce and industry, Nazi propagandists worked 
feverishly to compress the achievements of %c 
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years in Germany within a corresponding number of 
weeks. 

Herr Hitler’s entry into* Vienna was the climax to a 
relentless campaign that had been carried on ever since 
1933. Temporarily checked when the Naizi revolution 
was crushed in 1934, after the murder of Dollfus, it had 
since then grown steadf y in volume and in daring. Step 
by step. Dr. Si!:huschnigg’s Government had been driven 
back. His most significant concession was the agreement 
of July 1936, ostensibly .guaranteeing the independence 
of Austria, subject, however, to the serious qualification 
that.- Austria should undertake to conduct her internal 
affairs as a ‘German State’. The agreement also laid down 
that neither country should allow the publication of 
anything that might be detrimental tQ the good relations 
between them. 

The result of this pact was a considerable increase in 
German influence in Austria -and a most paradoxical 
situation arose. The Schuschnigg Government con- 
tinued their campaign against Nazi propaganda. They 
addressed a number of official protests to Berlin When 
Germans were found to be smuggling Nazi literature 
across the frontier. Nazi propagandists continued to be 
arrested and sent to a special concentration camp (later 
ceremoniously burned by its former inmates). 

Yet, while all this was going on, the German Govern- 
ment pressed Dr. Schuschnigg to implement his pledge 
regarding ‘the German State’, It forced him to appoint 
nine Austrian Nazis, one for each Province, as advisers 
on racial questions to the Fatherland Front. The Govern- 
ment disguised the concession by claiming it would 
faHlitate the task of enlisting people who had hitherto 
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held aloof from tiic Fatherland Front, but the Na^is 
gained greatly in prestige and their propagandist 
activities also beiiffited. , » - ^ 

Various incidents, accusations and couater-aceusations 
between Vien%a and, Berlin culrginated at, the.. end of 
January 1938 in a mid ]>y the Austrian police on the 
headquarters of the Nazi "pacification com,mittee^ in 
Vknna. They seized documents that led tp tlie arrest of a 
prohiimmt Nazi, Dr. Leopold Taw^s, on a charge of Ingh 
treason. . . , , 

Among the documents was a cypher plan, known as 
‘Plan R.Hd owing to the signature on it, which deta|ed a 
Nazi scheme for the conquest of Austria. The devils 
almost exactly correspond to the action taken by Germany 
in -March. Umer j^lan R.H., Nazis and Germans were to 
promote frontier incidents and stir up trouble within 
Austria which could be described as "Bolshevist out- 
ragesh Whenever the Aiistrian|police were ordered to 
act against them, the Reichswehr, massed conveniently 
near the border for ‘manoeuvres" was to cross Into Austria 
arid diereby ‘prewent Germans from shedding German 
bloodh 

Later a plebiscite was to be held in Austria on the 
question of union with Germany, political union l:>cing 
the ultipiate goal, although if the Great Powers took a 
strong line this was to be postponed for a time in favour 
of a Customs union. * 

There could be no better illustration of Herr Hitler’s 
supreme self-confidence than the fact that alter this secret 
plot had been exposed and communicated by Dr. 
Schusclinigg to the Powers, he shoulc| still have ordered 
its execution by the Nazis. His attitude is epitomiseddn 
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the incident 3.t Betchtesgs^den when <imong the first 
persons he introduced to Dr. Schuschnigg was General 
von Reichenau, who was. named in ‘Plan R.H/ as 
Commander “in-Chief of the' Army of Intervention in 

Austria. . - A 

Dr. Schuschnigg, deserted in the hour of crisis by 

Mussolini, did his best Uo carry out the Berchtesgaden 
agreement without yielding up Austria s essential sovci- 
eighty. But the tide tan too strongly against him, and 
by announcing a plebiscite to ptove that Austrians 
wished to retain their independence he made German 
actioi inevitable. 

T-he occupation of Austria was followed by another 
gigantic display of propaganda to whip up popular 
enthusiasm throughout the Greater Reich for the plebis- 
cite of April loth. On the ballot paper appeared only one 
question; “Do you agree to the reunion of Austria with 
the German Reich whidi was consummated on March 
13, 1938, and do you vote for the candidates of our 
Leader, Adolf Hitler?” 

Dr. Goebbels surpassed all previous propagandist 
efforts in his drive to secure an overwhelming vote for 
reunion. For the first time-a detetmined effort was made 
to secure the votes of Germans overseas. Wherever 
possible, ‘exiles* were taken on board Germap ships 
which ostentatiously steamed beyond the three mile limit 
before" the voting occurred. Elsewhere German ships 
became polling booths in ports throughout the world. 
From New Zealand, Brazil, China, and nearer home me 
stream of votes poured in for the whole week preceding 

the actual polling day in Germany. 
fWithin the Reich the campaign worked up to a frenzied 
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peak. Pottabie cinemas appeared in the city streets, 
showing the occupation of Vienna and the expulsion of 
Jews. Speeches blared from foud speakers at^everp turn; 
cinema and theatre performances were Interrupted; c-verp 
prominent Naizi followed Herr HitleFs example and 
toured the country, making Impassioned speeches on. the 
great destiny of the German racd ' The day before polling 
day was so]emn.ly ptoclairacd “the day* of the Great 
Getmatj Reich’^ All traffic and work was stopped Tor 
two minutes at nooh while aeroplanes roared^^^^'f town 
and countryside and factory sirens screamed. .Altogether, 
it was an astonishing exhibition of German uni ly^ and 
Germa.ti control of her nationals overseas. The final 
figures, Plerr Hitler said, surpassed his wildest expecta- 
tions. Of thg total electorate of 4^,546,950, 99.08 per 
cent voted for the union, and only .91 8 against. 

*■ 

A PLEDGE TO HUNGARY 
«... . 

.Hungary undoubtedly received a shock from, the Nazi 
swoop on Austria, although, as a fbrmer constituent of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, her sympathies arc with 
the Reich in the ktter*s fight for supremacy against the 
crippling handicaps of the peace treaties. The German 
minority in Hungat};' numbers not mote than eight 
hundred thousarid out of a population of eight and a half 
millions, and the vast majority belong to the Patriotic 
German Party whose members claim to beTiungarian in 
all but language. The Nazis, led by Major Francis 
Szalasi, ate a small but confident group with a consider- 
able following among the younger oSicers in the Atr^o 
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Szalasi was artesteH on a cliarge of illegaL activities in 
November 1937 but was later released. Early in 1938 be 
was again arrested and sentenced to eight months’ im- 
prisonment for having conspired against the constitution. 
He received an unpleasant shock, when, on appealing, 
the sentence was raised |o three years’ penal servitude. 
The closer links betwe^p Germany and Hungary after 
the dismembemient of Czechoslovakia indicated, how- 
evel, that an amnesty for Nazi prisoners was ^almost 
inevitabk^ 

The attitude of Germany to Hungary was clearly 
outlined by Herf Bohle, head of the Amlandsorgant^aiion^ 
when he paid a visit to Budapest in January 1938. Fie 
declared that Germany had no other wish than that the 
Germans of Flungary should becfaithful and loyal subjects 
of Hungary, The links between the Germans and the 
Reich, he said, were purely cultural, and the German 
minority in Hungary coi^ld best fulfil its cultural mission 
by forming a bridge between the two nations. He stated 
emphatically thar-the Hungarian Germans would most 
strongly protest if use were made of them to spread 
the belief that the "Reich harboured designs against 
Hungarian independence. - 

Of all the neighbours of the Reich, Hungary is, from 
the political point of view, the most isolated and defence- 
less. If the Nazis won over the Gemian minority and a 
terrorist campaign followed, adapted from the Austrian 
‘Plan R.FI.’, the Reichswehr could march over yet 
another froniriet without provoking automatically a 
general European war. And were Germany to control 
Hungary, she would then be in an even stronger position 
than in 1914. Her territorial losses under the Treaty of 
T . M4 
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Versailles would be offset by the economic self-sufficiency 
’ aimed at under the Four ATats’ Plan and the unity 
direction and conirol wliicii 4 :he Nazi systen%»has evolved 
throughout the Greater Reich. Unless Italy can mobilise 
a common front in the Balkans a^inst.the senior 
in the axis, control of Hungary by Germany is a certainty 
in the near future. But it is un likely to come by force, 
liciv^ever attractive a policy that has ab:%ady succeeded 
twice may be to the Nazi leaders. The more expecTient 
course would be one which y^ould allow patigaty to 
retain her independence, but would^ subordinate her 
foreign policy to that of the Reich and would assure 
Germaxiy of still more supplies of vital raw material. 

In Rumania, Fascist influence is also strong and pro- 
German propaganda active. For a time It seemed as 
though the Nazis had succeeded. In the general elections 
of December 1937 the two Fascist Parties, the National 
Christians and the Iron Guai|^, secured together 
over one-third of the total seats in Parliament, 
effort was all the more impressive in View of the 
tradition that the Government in power in Rumania is 
able to stage-manage an electoral victory. 

King Carol astutely proceeded to give Fascism enough 
rope to hang itself and then proceeded to bury the corpse. 
For forty-five days M. Goga, leader of the National 
Christians, ruled at the head of a Fascist Government, 
which w'^as hailed with delight in Germany and Italy but 
which, succeeded in bringing the commercial life of the 
country to an almost complete standstill. Excesses against.-^'' 
the Jews provoked a storm of protest in France and 
Britain, and the Goga Government^ was neither strong 
enough nor ruthless enough to 
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people in defiance of pressure from Britain' and France. 
In February, Goga resigned. King Carol proclaimed a 
royal dictatorsbip and the- Fascist danger temporarily 
disappeared. Not long afterwards, M. Codreanii, leader 
of the Iron Guard, was sentenced to -ten years’ inv 
prisonment, 

. ■ r 

HERR HENLEIN’S RISE TO POWER 

Just as Herr Hitler exploited the effects of the Great 
Slunin in Germany, so in Czechoslovakia the Sudeten 
Germans rose to political power in an atmosphere of 
acute economic depression. The time-lag there was 
longer, but in May 1935 Herr Henlein’s Party gained the 
votes of over two-thirds of the German minority in the 
general elections. Czechoslovakia, being highly indus- 
trialised, had suffered s^erely from the depression, and 
the politically impotent Germans in Bohemia suffered 
more than the Czechs. That was perhaps inevitable, 
human nature being what it is, but it furnished the "Nazi 
propagandists with ah invaluable w^eapon. It is easy to 
say now, after the event, that the Czechs destroyed the 
State by their own delays,* but' — ^what other' nation in the 
world, had it been faced with a similar problem, would 
have acted difterently? They had only to look around 
Europe' to prove to their own satisfaction and that of all 
impartial observers, that their minorities were mote 
s, humanely go'vferned than were those of any other State. 
When Plitler crucified the South Tyrolese Germans on 
the Rome-Beriin ^is, what right had he, asked the 
Czechs, to raise the question of the Sudetens? By 
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guaranteeing to Mussolini the inviolability of their 
frontiers, Hitler had deserted a people who were for^ 
bidden to speak ^their own German language, forced 
even to substitute Italian lijscriptions ontbetamilytomb- 
stoneg, by thei|: post-war overlords. 

President Benesh fouricLth^ fiie principles of racial 
equality he had laid down as lofg ago as May 1919 could 
nqt be put into practice as the Germans demanded, and 
the knowledge that a great nation bound to them b}^ties 
of blood and langmge now solidly supportedj;^cm after 
a long period of indifference did not make me minority 
more tractable. * ' 

The goal as set forth in the Benesh memotandu|n of 
May 1919 was “to create the organisation of the State by 
accepting as^a basis of, national lights the principles 
applied in the constitution of the Swiss Republic”. But 
the great obstacle to fulfilment of this ideal was the fear 
haunting the Czechs and.Sloval^ that if they admitted the 
Germans to an equal federal partnership they would **be 
signing their own death warrant as an independent State. 
In the circumstances it was natural that they should ally 
themselves with Soviet Russia, although such a step must 
have been extremely distasteful to a democratic people 
with no revolutionary inclinations. France, their only 
powerful friend, might have difficulty in bringing them 
aid; and Poland’s attitude was one of unyielding hostility. 

An agreement reached between the Czechs »nd the 
non-Nazi or Activist German Parties in Februar)^ 1957 
had disappointing results. The Sudeten Germans 
denounced it as a worthless gesture, designed to misf' 
lead opinion in Britain and France, and the meagre 
benefits that ensued confirmed the prestige of Herr Flen- 
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iein and his Patty in the eyes oSf the German minority. 
The Goehbels machine lost no opportunity of exacer-- 
bating the relations between Czech and minority German. 
On two dinerent occasions ^during 1937 vicious press 
campaigns in Germany denounced the^ Czechoslovak 
Government for alleged jbrutahty by the police towards 
the German minority. 0 1 October I9th5 for example, the 
Volkiseher Beobacbter reached new depths of invective. 
“Lies and hate, inurder and terror, attended the birth of 
the Czechoslovak State,’Mt declared, “and have never 
left it during its short life. . . . The internal terror has 
driven tens of thousands of human beings to an early 
death". . , and condemned millions to hunger.’’ In the 
latter part of the year the Sudeten German Party came 
under a cloud owing to the, arrest of Herr Henlein’s 
Deputy and a number of other members for alleged un- 
natural offences. This setback, however, was not reported 
in the Nazi press which continued to make every minor 
incident in Czechoslovakia a peg on which to display a 
catalogue of grievances. Sneers at the Benesh adminis- 
tration as a petty agent provocateur of the Bolshevists ;were 
combined with open threats that the days of German 
weakness were over and that failure to deal justiy with 
the minority would have unpleasant consequences. 

Nazi propaganda also undermined Czechoslovakia in a 
more subtle fashion. Playing upon the fears in Poland 
and I-Iungary of a Pan-Slav revival, millions of leaflets 
were distributed throughout Central Europe accusing 
Czechoslovakia, of planning an empire that would extend 
from the Baltic to the Danube. That, in the circumstances, 
may seem a fantastic allegation, but it had its roots in 
history. Before 1914, Pan-Slavic dreams had originated 
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in Tsarist Russia where propagandists worked for a great 
■ union of all Slav peoples which would have extended 
from the Arctic the Adriatic. Althouglvthe Czecho- 
slovak Government hastii)i denounced this 1937 TevivaF 
as a malicious nanard; it served it| purpose by increasing 
for a time the tension, *betw«ten their country and its 
nciglibours. . 

Jderr Flitier, in his Reichstag speech February 20th, 
1958, addressed a significant warning t6 Czechoslovakia, 
He linked the condition of Germans there that of 
their compatriots in Austria, ^declaring that two States 
alone outside Germany’s borders included ov<ic ten 
million Germans, who were prevented against theij>own 
will from joining the Reich. Separation, however, could 
not deprive jthqjji of tkeir rights.* He claimed that 
■ Germany was entitled to ensure respect for the interests 
of all Germans abroad. 

The expansion of the Thir^ Reich in March, 19^8, 
inevitably had serious repercussions in Czechoslovakia. 
The prestige of the Henlein Party soared and the other 
German Parties, except the Social Democrats coalesced 
under the leadership of Herr Henlein, who more and 
more openly took his Instrucfions from Berlin. Minority 
representatives also adopted a dictatorial tone towards 
the Czech Government, warning it that ‘the hand of the 
dock stood at five minutes to twelve’, and that it must 
alter its policy towards the minorities ‘before it was too 
late’. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF ATROCITIES 


The German propaganda campaign in the months that 
followed was divided into three stages. |n the first, the 
agitation did not exceed.the Carlsbad demands,' as laid 
down by Herr HenleM' on March 24, which in their 
entirety provided for %n autonomous Nazi Gerrnan 
conSmunity witiSn the Czechoslovak State. But soon the 
issue of ae^ssion came into promineiice projected against 
a lurid baAground of atfecities. And in the last phase, 
the German prels and radio blatantly demanded the 
extinction of the Czechoslovak State. When this final 
campaign was sweeping to a climax the mobilisation of 
the British Fleet and the French Armyjand the personal 
intervention of Mr. Chamberlam caused the German 
Chancellor to pause. 

The transition from tfie first, to the second phase was 
so abrupt that even the Sudeten German leaders appeared 
to be bewildered'^hy the new situation. Until the first 
week of September their ambition appeared to be to 
blackmail the Czech” Government into denouncing the 
pact with Russia. But the henchmen of Dr. Goebbels 
swept them forward and -in a few days the position had 
been so completely transformed as to convince Lord 
Runciman that his mission of mediation was hopeless. 

It is"'' difficult to write dispassionately of the methods 
employed by the Nazi propagandists. A few examples 
may be giveiFas a reminder of the depths to which they 
knk. When a Sudeten German was killed in a tavern 
fight by a German Social Democrat, the German news- 
p^ers next day alf splashed’ the incident and only one 
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(the Vrankfurter ttoubled to mention that the 

murderet was not a Czech. A scuffle among school* 
children in which ^three were, hurt, became a bloodthirsty 
fight and another instance of Czech terrorism when 
repotted in the Nazi press. The^ ixicident at Morovska 
Ostrava, which the Henlcinists exploited as an excuse to 
break off negotiations when offered unexpectedly favoim- 
alffc terms, became a "devilish h:error*. *Yet the fiicts, 
as subsequently reported, were that on? of the Sudbten 
Deputies who had Arrived in the town and led demon- 
stration had been stmek witl/a riding whip by a 'hard 
pressed Czech policeman. It is scarcely necessary add 
that when the chief of police in the town resigned and 
several of his men were suspended on orders from Prague, 
no mention eff t^iis appeared in the*Nazi press. Again, 
when thirteen people were killed in Sudetenland in riots 
the day after Herr HitlcFs speech they were all described 
in Nazi papers as Sudeten victims, whereas of the 
thirteen, nine were Czechs killed by Sudetens. After 
martial law had been declared in the Sudeten areas and 
refugees began, to cross the frontier into Germany, to 
escape from a probable war-zone, their highly coloured 
"experiences^ were fresh grist to the Nazi mill. They 
were represented as having escaped from a veritable hell, 
in which the "bestial Czech assassins* hunted down 
women and children, where Germans were ordered to 
shoot their own kinsfolk, where captured refuget5;s were 
tortured and shot. And finally, the Red Menace was 
introduced. The German people were tolc^that President ^ 
Benesh had given the Bolsheviks a free hand among the 
Sudetens, that the control of the central government 
over the "Moscow gangs* had completely disappeared— 
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this at a time when the dignity and restraint of the Czech 
people and Army was a source of world-wide wonder 
and praise. 

In his speech at Nuremberg on September 12 Herr 
Plitler revealed again his consummate skill as a, pro- 
pagandist. For 'home consumption he passionately 
denounced the ‘unbearable cruelties’ inflicted on the 
Sudeten Germans. They^^were being ‘brutally struck . 
terrorised and n?altreated . . . pursued like wild beasts.’ 
The Czefibs, he declared, wanted to annihilate the German 
minority. But for opinion in the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
he cleverly raised the issue of ‘self-determination’, 
quoting the professed policy of the Versailles treaty- 
makers as a justification for the German claims. This 
point, fully developed by thedSIazi pmpggandists, un- 
doubtedly helped to confuse the issue abroad and 
strengthened Germany’s position at a critical moment. 

The German propagandists had to prove, beyond all 
possibility of doubt, that the pledge given to Czecho- 
slovakia in March«was no longer valid. Germany had no 
territorial designs against the Czechoslovak State, sodong 
as it existed, but when President Benesh began to take 
orders from Moscow — -so the argument ran — ^the situa- 
tion was entirely different} Yet for all their ferocity the 
Nazi propagandists failed to whip up hatred against the 
Czechs among the mass of the German people. This 
type of propaganda appears to have reached saturation 
point in Germany — a fact which, if a European war had 
...^developed, weuld have seriously weakened the Nazi 
propaganda machine. And in yet another way it blun- 
dered. The censorship was overdone. Until the last few 
da|;^s of the crisis the vast majority of the German people 
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had no idea tJiat if war came, it would be anything more 
than a localised conflict with Czechoslovakia. President 
Roosevelt’s first appeal to Herr Flitler was suppressed in 
Germany and only an expurgated version of bis second 
'was published. The average Gt^rman citizen was quite 
unaware of the astonishing way in which world opinion 
had rallied m support of Czechoslovakia. The welcome 
given to IMr. Chamberlain on his visits to Germany was a 
warning to the ISIazi leaders of the gull that had sudSeniy 
yawned between tlie people iyid the party. ,If fherc had 
been war, it would have been extremely difficult to per- 
suade the German people — as in 1914 — that Britain hed- 
betrayed them. The Allied propagandists woulch have 
done incalculable harm to the German morale in the 
first weeks of war by ‘bchnbing’ German cities and towns 
with leaflets detailing the numerous warnings Britain and 
France had given to the Nazi leaders of what their attitude 
would be in the evenfof an attack on Czechoslovakia. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 

It may be helpful, at this point, to summarise the 
Nazi profit and loss account over the Czechoslovak 
venture. The profits which, to say the least of it, con- 
siderably outweigh the losses, are as follows : 

(1) A rich industrial area, with a wealth of coal, iron 

and timber, populated by roughly 3,500,000 Germans, is 
added to the Reich. This asset will materially ease tj^'* 
strain on the Nazi economy of the rigorous Four Years’ 
Plan. ^ 

(2) The way is now clear for a further penetration by 
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Germany to the south-east. Even if Hitler abides by his 
pledge that he has no more territorial claims to make in 
Europe, his influence over all the countries in that region 
will greatly increase. Nazi propaganda will seep across 
the frontiers by a thousand diderent chamielSj and^ as 
price of continued independence, the rulers of those 
States will be forced to negotiate trade agreements with 
Germany, the terms ofVhich will be dictated from 
Berlifi. " W 

(3) Germany has acquired a strong ahd heavily fortified 
frontier on the west in place of one that was difficult to 

.hefenffi and dangerously open to attack. She has wiped 
off the map a military Power that could, on the shortest 
reckoning, have held up the Reichswehr for at least a 
month. Nor should ifbe forgotten that by^tfeis expansion, 
the Reich has remained completely homogeneous, with 
the geographical and military advantages of her new 
fro:pitier reinforced by thejintensely German character of 
its inhabitants. 

(4) With Czechoslovakia dismembered and neutralised, 
Russian influence and great strategic advantages imthe 
event of a war with Germany, are swept away. 

(5) The collapse of the Franco-Czechoslovak Pact has 
proved that the days of thcFranco-Soviet Pact, even less 
popular in France, are numbered. In other words, 
Germany has manoeuvred the Soviet out of the concert 
of European Powers. 

(6) It follows, that even if Poland abandons her policy 
-ypf conditional sSIpport for Germany, Hitler by the expan- 
sion of his influence in Central and South-East Europe, 
has appreciably advanced towards a position from which 
he ^otild be able to launch his long-cherished attack on 
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the Uktaitie, and pethaps even fatther north to the 
• German Volga Republic. 

(7) Internal discontent in Germany has once again 
been silenced by a bloodless victory. It is inovm that a 
number of the more important Reichswehr leaders were 
gravely perturbed by Hitler’s tartics. But having been 
proved wrong for the third time, they will he more 
inclined to defer without question to the Fubfcr if and 
when lie decides to strike again. The cfjmmon people of 
Germany saw thdir Fiihrer emerge from the ^shadows 
of approaching war with what is at presentTheit dearest 
wish*— proof of Britain’s will for muttfal friendship in the^ 
*no mote war’ declaration signed by Hitler an cl Mr. 
Chamberlain. If the necessity arises, it will not be 
difficult for Nazi propagandis'fe subtly to alter the 
real import of that agreement, and to represent it as a 
pledge binding upon this country even to the extent of 
over-riding other British pledges. And so if war should 
come in the future, with Britain opposing Germany, this 
country will be accused of dishonouring her bond. It is 
not 'pleasant to, have to contemplate this possibility; but 
it is one that the resource and complete lack of scruples 
shown by Nazi propaganda, -'makes impossible to Ignore. 
And although valueless abroad, within Germany it would 
have very great effecL 

(8) Generally abroad, in countries that do not imme- 
diately have to fear German aggression or petKitration, 
the prestige of the Reich has soared. 

No one will deny that the profit items add up to an 
impressive, total. But what of the entries on the oth'er 
side? Let us now consider them, 

(i) Britain and France have been welded together 
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moie closely than ever, whexeas Hexr Plitiet’^ long-term 
policy as enunciated in Mem Kampfh, based on a separa- 
tion of the twov This/ ho^ is yio great loss to 

Germany, for hex leaders must.long since have abandoned 
the hope of driving a wedge between the two .great 
European democticiesr 

(a) The attitude of the United States was a significant 
warning to Germany. President Roosevelt undoubtedly 
spoke for the ya& majority of his people when he. inter- 
vened. And while the American vkw is dismissed in 
some quatteis as talk and nothing more, one may search 
ihe records of hlsfbry in vain for such a positive attitude 
towards a European dispute in time of peace by the 
United States. 

(3) Britain^ frontier has andast shijjsd <^^st of the 
Rhine, by the guarantee to Czechoslovakia. This marks 
a complete break with British foreign policy in the past. 
At the time of writing the strat<?gic implications of the 
guarantee were obscure but one point at least is clear. 
A new and powecful argument will now be brought 
against those who hold the view that Brltajn should never 
again send a great army to the Continent. 

(4) Unless Mussolini is -resigned to taking the back 
seat on the “^axis’, the ultimate effect of Nazi domination 
in South-East Europe will be a clash between Italian and 
German ambitions. Mussolini must maintain his prestige 
and he may soon be forced to realise that Europe is not 
big enough for two dictators. 

^ (5) Britain-^oonfounded the doctrine preached so 

widely abroad that this country is too decadent to fight. 
But while the ptice^ exponents have a 

tattered following, Lord Baldwin voiced the sentiments 
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of many of Ms counttymen when he said: “War is never 
inevitable, and if there were a ninety-five per cent chance 
of war at some future date, I would hold on to the other 
five per cent till i dled.” JBut when the British people 
vcre faced with the immediate prospect of w^ar, they did 
not falter. For the future^ there is a unanimity of opinion 
ill the country that the dictatorships cannot surpass, in 
fav-)ur of a resolute mobilisation of cfforteto preserve the 
peace of Europe. * ^ 

It is clear that •when Getmany balances the items 
discussed above, she has reason for self-congratulation. 
In general, the entries to profit are* concerned^ with 
realised facts; those to loss, with contingencies of the 
future. The latter may ultimately so develop as to con- 
front with impassable bamiers the extremists who preach 
the doctrine of German expansion. But that will not 
deter the fanatics from preparing for the next stage when 
already, with comparatively Ikae effort, they have s<^n 

their Leader achieve so much. 
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T O guide its army of agents abroad, the Propaganda 

Mihistry in Berlin periodically sends out instructions 
which give hints^on tactics and also help to fill in the 
background to the agents’ activities by detailing German 
policy on current events. Robert Deli quotes two 
remarkable examples of these ‘directives’.* One, a 
lengthy document, was issued from Befiki in September 
1933 entitled ‘General Instructions for German Pro- 
paganda Relative to action in North and South America*; 
the second and shorter document contained special 
instructions relating to Germany’s withdrawal from the 
Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations of 
the same year. 

The circumstances regarding the publication of these 
directives by the Parisisn in November 1933 are 
fully described by DeU, and he also gives the full German 
text in both cases. Dr. Goebbels issued a statement deny- 
ing the authenticity of the documents, declaring that it 
was not part of his duties to send instructions abroad — a 
sweeping assertion in view of the specific duties entrusted 
..jto him by the decree of June 30th. No evidence was ever 
Brought forward by Germany to disprove the documents. 
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pagaiida on tiie Ameiican Continent, is astonisliing in its 
thoroughness. It was one of the first of these regular 
bulletins issued aft^r the Nazi^ took control and therefore 
contained sufficient material* to enable all German agents 
abroad to betome fulty conversant with National- 
Socialist policy. As an/application of the science of 
propaganda the test deserves the closest study. Here 
onlf a brief outline of its contends may be* given. 

The instructions start with the assum|?tion that public 
opinion in North ahb South America is frankly hostile to 
the new Germany, The difficulties are squarely recog- 
nised. Emphasis is laid on defensive* propaganc^, al- 
though agents are reminded of the need for sabotaging 
French propaganda wherever possible. Chief among the 
methods of per-^^i^asion detailed are ah extended German 
wireless service, the same in a neutral guise, a skilful 
wireless broadcast propaganda, direct attempts to influ- 
ence the foreign press, the publication of German pro- 
paganda articles in the foreign press in a form not 
recognisable as propaganda, the cultivation of personal 
relations with leading foreign newspaper owners, cultural 
and tourist travel propaganda, any '’sort of organisation 
such as exhibitions, which might influence opinion in 
favour of Germany, and translation of German pro- 
pagandist works into English, Spanish and Portuguese. 
JF’or all this, the agents are informed, expense is to be a 
secondary consideration. * 

Another interesting feature of the instructions is the 
way differences "in national psychology aj€ studied, and 
variations in methods suggested to harmonise with theset 
Tiffs, of course, is one of the fundamentals of propaganda 
— concentration on a definite objective — and it is one 
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which Getmany sadly neglected during the Great War. 
Dealing with North America, it is stated that “German 
propaganda must emphasise the obvious economic, and, 
in a certain sense, moral points of view. It is better not to 
keep on trying to thrust Gertnany’s rights into the fore- 
ground”. Americans must be told that support of 
Germany is *good business’. A warning is also given 
against the strong Jewish influence in the United States. 

^ith Latin America, on the other hand, Germany is 
handicapped by ‘the profound racial sympathy’ felt for 
France. The Latin character is distinguished by ‘chivalry, 
talkativeness, sensuousness and a certain amount of 
vanity’. These characteristics must all be taken into 
account in propaganda. Anti-French propaganda must 
in the circumstances be very discreet. 


A WARNI1?.G AGAINST ITALY 

Great emphasis is laid on tapping the news -agencies 
wherever possible. Reuter’s of Britain, the Associated 
Press of America and Havas of France are all mentioned 
as hostile to Germany, although Reuter’s is not coiisidered 
so dangerous as the other two. A very effective way of 
dealing with undesirable agencies is indicated. “Head- 
quarters will endeavour, in future, more strenuously and 
more frequently than hitherto to smuggle into the hands 
of hostile news agents ‘material’ and ‘announcements’ 
the transmissiSn of which will compromise these hostile 
hews representatives. This material is selected here in 
such a way that no|; only in every case can its publication 
b^ met by a denial^ but it can also be effectually and 
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publicly tefuted by thoroughly convincing counter 
evidence.”: 

In a significant comment on Italian agencies, pro- 
pagandists are given *^an ^ emphatic warnSbg against 
regarding the , Mussolini ^r^^ as an absolutely trust- 
worthy and unalterable friend* of llie German National- 
Socialist Government”. Mowever, the Fascist organisa- 
tions in-all foreign countries.uiQ; matter how local their 
sphere pf operations, are the ‘'natural allies of Germany'’ 
and every consideraition is to be shown to any -Fascist 
organisations and newspapers "wherever such txist. 

This last instruction has been faithftilly carried out, 
and subsidised pro-German newspapers exist in aTi the 
larger South . American States. 

These Fasci^papers^^ have another great advantage 
which is also mentioned in the instructions. Wherever 
their circulation or influence justify the expense, they are 
to have the network of the Deu||sches Nachrichten Buro 
(D.N.B.) placed at their dispoSal. The D.N.B. is the 
oflicial German newsagency, and any newspaper securing 
its "special service^ is entided to put an exclusive by-line 
on the story — "from our own correspondent’ in Paris, 
London, New York, as the case may be. In return a 
certain amount of pro-German propaganda is worked 
into the article, but It is not blatant and does not exceed 
fifty per cent of the total. 

Working in co-operation with the D.N.B. «is the 
TransoJsean wireless news service to foreign countries. 
This also is free to newspapers wliich carei^o avail them- 
selves of it, carrying on the practice begun during thf 
war years when many newspapers in neutral countries 
were fed "for the duration’ with a sifbtle, strongly pro- 
. , 261 • 



PREPARING THE WAY IN SPAIN 

The^ insistence on influencing the news agencies so 
noticeable in these directions reappears in a memorandum 
seized in Barcelona after the outbreak of the Spanish 
^vil Wat, which was published by the ManchesUr 
Guardian. 

This was drawn up by the ‘Landesleitung’ in Spain — 
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pagandist version of the various campaigns from the ' 
German point of view. But, as the secret instructions- ■ 
make clear, these official services are not in themsehes 
sufficient to influence foreign opinion since they ate 
suspect by reason of their source. 

One final exaniple from the instructions of September ' 
1935 may be given to illustrate the close attention paid to 
detail. Agchts-^are notifi^ed that an extensive organisation ' 
has«“been set up •'4:0 provide German propaganda ^articles 
and correspondence on topical subjects to foreign news- 
papers. In "the records department thousands of articles 
are filed, translated from the German into many foreign 
languages, but which for every region in which they are , 
published are given a special colouring suited to the 
conditions prevailirrg there. “The aim i|i.:7iew is that, in 
response to a code word transmitted from headquarters, ‘ 
there should be initiated in all the civilised States, a 
propaganda similar in in^ort bi;it varied in form directed 
towards a definite end.” * The agents ate also encouraged 
to commission articles from foreigners likely to further 
Germany’s aims, and to remunerate them “so generously 
that they will be anxious to co-operate further”. 
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the NaH oi^amsation in each countcy fot the Nazis 
resident there, which takes its orders from Amlands- 
organisation in Berlin. The latter was set up by Herr 
Hitler imder the Birection Af Herr Bohle, % Bradford- 
born to, co-ordm among the thirty 

million Germans living abroad, add ha^ now taken over 
the bulk of such work from the Ministry of Propaganda. 

The memorandum on Spain, which was ^rawn up in 
1955, declares that it is better to infltMtnce the smaller 
rather than the bigger Spanish news agencies. The bigger 
ones would demand more money and would not be such 
unquestioning allies. Nothing is mote effective/ it is 
stated, than a good news agency for influencing public 
opinion. It is, ‘‘so to speak, the skeleton, while comment 
and reporting .^e the fle^. Only tke two together can 
make a live body capable of doing good work.” 

To assist in this drive on the smaller agencies, a Spanish 
branch of the D.N.B. was set up. This broke through the 
almost complete monopoly e^'oyed by Havas of the 
European agencies. Intermediaries for further help are 
sugg^ted in the press attache at the German Embassy in 
Madrid, and the Spanish branch of tke Nazi Party, “which 
is now in touch with the Embassy and has partial control 
over the Embassy's funds.” There are also, the memor- 
andum states, the travel agency for the German State 
Railways, and the Academic Exchange of German and 
foreign students. ♦ 

Thus, eighteen months before Franco raised the 
standard of revolt, German emissaries vsere actually at 
work in the Peninsula, laying a network of propagan 4 t' 
contacts. Unlike the Latin coimtties of America, Spain in 
the pre-Republican era, and even afterfCing Alfonso went 
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into exile, was more inclined to sympathise with Germany 
than with France. The Germans astutely exploited this 
favourable opinion. The memorandum quoted above 
contains some interesting comment on Germany’s long- 
term policy in Spain. “A glance at the map,” it declares, 
“will show the Strategic significance of Spain in a war 
between Germany and France.' Sure of supplies of raw 
materials, cattk and footdstuffs from Spain, France could 
release men from the home front to serve in the ranks. 
There is also the possibility that if Spain were to favour 
France the ktter could transport African troops to France 
by land and secufe cover on Spanish soil (whether on the 
mainland or on the islands) for her flanks.” Finally, the 
memorandum emphasises that Spanish neutrality is to be 
the aim of the propagandists, ..since no jji^bject would be 
served in dragging Spain into a war. That, no doubt, was 
written with the pleasant memory of Spanish neutrality 
in the years 1914-18, ^hich did not prevent German 
U-boats from securing very useful bases on the north 
coast of the Peninsula. 

To complete this picture of propagandist direction 
from the centre, mention may be made of the Nad drive 
in the Near East from 1935 onwards. After the Saar 
plebiscite, a special department wa's set up in the Ministry 
of Propaganda staffed by young graduates who had 
specialised in Oriental languages. In April 1935, fifty 
German agents were sent to Africa and the Near East. 
The Ministry of Propaganda asked the Foreign Office to 
give every assistance to these agents, and the following 
letter* indicates the close co-operation between the two 

great Departments ; 

' 

* Manchester Guardian^ January 5, 1938. 
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^ I^etlin, W. May i6th, 1935. 

The Reich Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Berlin, W., Wilhelmstrasse. 

'^‘We thank the jMerr Reiclr Minister for thfc kind help 
given .with regard to colonial propaganda and arc con- 
scious of being in agreement ’^yilih the aims that are 
being pursued in this respect. 

The directives of the Idcrr ^^eich Miniver of Pro- 
paganda v^erc made known* to the repr^entativc of ^hc 
Foreign Office at the meeting of hfay 8, 1955, and he 
expressed complete approval, ©ur agents have received 
instructions and orders for their task and we have 
informed our consular representatives at Haifa, *fafia, 
Algiers, Agad and Rabat. We have also informeef our 
agents and influential natives . * 

We too are of the absolute opinion that success can 
only be achieved if the most intense propaganda effort is 
concentrated on the natives. 

Our representatives have bcen%sked to send in monthly 
reports. We shall send the Herr Reich Minister copies of 
these Reports each time.” 


The Ministry of War also gaye this venture its blessing, 
from the angle that if nationalisjt movements are encour- 
aged in areas under British rule or where Britain has 
impfjrtant interests, this country will be forced to detach 
troops, warships and R.A.F. units from her main forces, 
which will be correspondingly weakened. Apart, too, 
from the explosive potentialities of Pan-Arabism, Ger- 
many is interested in the Palestiniati situation through 
anti-Semitic policy. It is, however, reported that her 
agents have extended as far as Indij? (where there arc 
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ptopagandist eentfes in Bombay and Calcutta) and South 
Africa. The stubborn flames of revolt in Palestine from 
1936 to 1938 added very considerably to Britain's 
anxieties ahd responsibilities, while in French Morocco 
similar distracting incidents occurred, although not on 
such an extensivh scale. The^established order in South 
Africa has also been threatened by vague stirrings of 
discontent, coalescing in attempts to form a ‘united front' 
of Indians and natives. 



StlARP SETBACK IN BRA2:iL 

Nazi propaganda in Brazil, which had been developed 
closely on the lines’iaid down in the instjpictions of 1933, 
suffered a sharp setback in December 1937. The two most 
southerly States of the Republic, Santa Catherina and 
Rio Grande do Sul, cojntain large colonies of Germans 
who have been taught ibr many years, but particularly 
since the Nazis came into power, to look to Germany as 
their Fadierland and not Brazil, But on December 24, 
1937, the chief of police banned Nazi activities through- 
out the State of R.io Grande do Sul. Fie declared that the 
ban was issued, after consultation with the German 
Consul, the management of German newspapers and 
representatives of the Hitler Youth, under the decree 
eatlies in the month dissolving all political parties in 
Brazil, The authorities, he added, had taken steps to 
prevent any movement by Nazis to boycott shops and 
«ihdertaldngs known to be hostile to the Hitler regime. 
Instruction in Portuguese was to be intensified in German 
schools, , 
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This development came as a surprise in view of the 
Fascist nature of the constitution inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Vargas. But^it indicates that his Fascism is not 
internationalist to the extent* that he would be willing to 
sacrifice ^Brazilian interests to increase the prestige of its 
European exponents. 

The decree was welcomed in BraMl whe.-^ Nazi pro- 
paganda' had attracted increasing attentidn. With an 
attache representing the German Ministrf of Propaganda 
at the Embassy in de Janeiro, the Nazi Movement 
had scarcely bothered to conceal its activities; Remark- 
able details of these were given in a special message to 


This stated that Brazilians as well as Germans were 
brought under t4ie rule of»the Ministfy of Propaganda’s 
representative, who had full powers. Germans of the 
third and fourth generation, born in BrazU, are con- 
sidered Germans by the » Nazi 'authorities. But, sin(;e 
children born in Brazil are legally Brazilian, steps are 
taken to .ensure that, wherever possibl!:, German pros- 
pective mothers sdiall be embarked on German ships in 
order that their children may be born under the German 
flag. _ . . . ' 

To train these children in the true faith, professors and 
teachers, were sent out from Germany to schools sub- 
sidised by the Reich. In Blumenau, headquatters of the 
movement in the south, every German youth and*many 
Brazilians were compelled, before the ban, to join the 
Hitler Youth. Their oath of allegiance had fo be renewed 
every two months. Regional agents were appointecF 
direct from Berlin. Every year children were sent from 
Brazil to«Gcrmany, the Nazi Party pajmg all expenses 
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tile jouttiey and of theit education in Geffiiany. Young 
men and gilds were also sent home to be trained as 
leaders of t|ie Hitler Youths This form of propaganda will 
doubtless be continued, in spite of the ban, for Germany 
has no intention of a}iandoning her colony in Brazil ' 


■BLACK LIST DRAWN UP 


Not content with straightforward propaganda, the 
Nazis employed every means of bringing pressure to bear 
on recalcitrants of German birth. A ‘black list’ was drawn 
up ?nd social and business persecution followed when 
any individual was placed on it. In the capital of Santa 
Catherina, for example, a German paper, the Deutsches 
Volkshlatty incurred the wrath of the Nazis for criticising 
the religious persecution in Germany. Germans in 
Brazil were forbidden tp read" this paper or advertise in 
it, while its entry into Germany was prohibited. 

The gravity of the threat to Brazilian independence 
was shown by two revolts against the Government by the 
Integralists in March and May, 1938. Both failed for 
lack of resolute leadership, but the second one — in the 
course of which Presiderit Vargas was besieged in his own 
palace — came very near to success. It had been prompted 
by the realisation that the Government was determined to 
stamp out subversive activities drawing their inspiration 
from abroad. Decrees were issued prohibiting the 
political actiHties of foreigners in Brazil; forbidding 
Toreign societies to use partisan badges and uniforms; 
ordering the censorship of foreign newspapers published 
in the country; placing foreign schools under direct 
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Governmenl ^:onirol; and providing for the expulsion of 
foteigners convicted of crimes against the integrity of the 
State. ® A request by the German Ambassador that 
cultural activities by the Nazi Party should be^llowed to 
cQUtinue in Brasil, was refused. 

Although President Vargas did hot sf)ecifically accuse 
Germany of complicity in the second rising, he declared 
that it Ifad received foreign help. ,Thc Brazili^ press was 
not so reticent, and circumsfantial reports were givemof 
German arms smuggled into the country, disguised as 
machinery. In the round-up thaf followed, offntegralists 
and their allies, seven officials of the chM German Bank 
in Brazil were taken into custody, and when the German 
Government protested, it was told that the men, wffio 
were all Brazilians, had been accused individuals, and 
not as officials of the bank. 

Throughout the summer it became clear that foreign 
organisations were being .relentlessly suppressed. As a 
result, thousands of Germans afid Italians found it im- 
possible to make a living in the country.* From the State 
of Rio, Grande do Sul alone, seven thousand Germans 
and over ten thousand Italians beoked passages for 
B!iurope before the autumn. • 

The breach between’*Germany and Brazil widened in 
October^ when the Brazilian Government informed 
Germany that the return of the German Ambassador”— 
who tvas on holiday — ^was not desired. This ckastic 
decision, wffiich was clearly motivated by the Intcgralist 
revolts, was received with great indignation in Berlin, 
and tire German Government demanded that thcir 
Brazilian Ambassador to Germany should be recalled. 

Now whole Nazi movement *has been driven 
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underground, but the Brazilians have a very stiff task 
ahead of them. There are altogether some two million 
Germans throughout the country, the vast majority being 
in the sou&. Thousands of these exiles speak nothing 
but German even now, and look on fhe Portuguese 
Brazilians with feelings of coritempt. When one remem- 
bers that the Japanese are also in Brazil in large numbers, 
as rigidly controlled by -their consuls as the Germans are, 
soihe idea can bt gained of the disruptive forces combat- 
ing the Federal authorities. Even Japanese newspapers 
are published, and they have their own bank which readily 
helps^ them to set up independent businesses . 

With a population of over forty-five millions, Brazil is 
the key State in South America, and, with this fact as 
their inspiration, the Nazis wese heiped by the strong and 
long established colonies of Germans established there, 
Blumenau, for example, was founded in 1851. But the 
tentacles o£ Amlandsorgam^ation are also cast over 
other States in South i America, particularly Argentina 
and Chile. Their influence may not be so strong there 
but it is an undoubted help to trade, wfiile in the event of 
war it might be sufficient to ensure benevolent neutrality. 


CONSULS WHO ABUSED THEIR TRUST 


In the United States, Nazi propaganda has been mostly 
of the defensive type. Public opinion there was so hostile 
to the Nazis,"and the Jewish boycott was so efficiently 
"organised, that Dr. Goebbels found it imperative to make 
some sort of counter-attack. But he succeeded in stirring 
up a hornets’ nest. Alarmed by nation-wide-protests, 
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Congress in ^,934^ set up a SpecM Committee on Un-- 
American Activities which succeeded in unearthing some 
startling* evidence. According to one witness, a special 
political bureau was^set up inuerlin to regulate pro-NaH 
activities in America, and agents throughout the country 
helped to enforce its policy’, He agreed’with Mr. Dick- 
stein, Vice-Ghairman of tlie Committee, when the latter 
asked/if it were conimon practice*' for* a'^man to be 
reported to Germany if he expressed himself anti-Nazi 
or anti-Hitier. His people in Germany, if he had any, 
were then punished in some way dr another. The German 
Embassy and the German Consul in New’* York were also 
charged by various witnesses with complicity, although 
the Ambassador issued a denial. Newspapers were 
published in English and, German, 'by the pro-Nazi 
Societies, chief of which was the organisation known as 
the Friends of the New Germany. Its journal received 
direct subsidies from Bet;iin, and, in addition, useful 
revenue in the form of advertising from the Germma 
Tourist Information Office and Germamsteamship com- 
panies.-, The emblem of the ffiriends" was a swastika 
superimposed on the Stars and Stripes. They held drill 
parades and organised labour cumps and generally acted 
in such a way as to alarAi American opinion. 

In its^ report the Committee stated that it found 
“indisputable evidence to show that certain German 
consuls in this country, with all the appurtenanoes of 
diplomatic immunity, violated the pledge and pro- 
prieties of diplomatic status and engaged ha vicious and 
un-American propagandist activities, paying for it im 
cash in the hope that it could not be traced.’* 
f of one publicity firm na2hed in the report 
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“admitted to the Committee that the tepotts he furnished 
to the LG. f'arben Industrie fthe great German dye-trust) 
his ostensible employer, ejealt with public and 'political 
questions father than trade promotion and that they were 
intended to be relayed to the German GbvernngLent”. . 

The Committee decided Lhat the Friends of New 
Germany ^as “for all practical purposes, if not in fact, 
the American^section of the Nazi movement of Germany 
designed to influence if necessary and possible our 
governmental policies”, and the report concluded: 

“The evidence conclusively shows that this movement 
in the United States is inconsistent with our principles of 
government.” 

On April ist, 1936, on instructions from Germany this 
organisation was dissolved, But a new movement, the 
German-American Bund, was formed immediately, which 
claimed only to admit U.S. citizens. 

, After the disclosure of the House Committee, the 
pro-Nazi element lay low for a while. They suffered 
from the same Handicap that crippled their predecessors 
when Dr, Albert’s portfolio was stolen in 1955' — the 
glare of publicity htd been turned on them and scores of 
hitherto unsuspected agents were unmasked. That 
detracted from the value of their propaganda even in 
those cases where the agents stuck to their task, for, 
where previously the opinions they expressed had been 
accepted as disinterested, they now stood revealed as 
individuals who had tapped the pipe line of propaganda 
from Berlin.'' 

The Nazis were not easily discouraged, however. 
Periodically, propaganda scares have swept the States. 
JIow mudi truth" there is in the allegations-^^de it is 
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difficuit to saf, ^though it may n in some 

charges Nazi ‘'spies’ have actually been named by investi- 
gators,,who declared they had affidavits sworn to confirm 
their statements. ’In June ^ 1937 Mr. Dickstein again 
raised the whole question or Nazi intrigue before Con- 
gress, fle declared that the Nazis Had sent out a million 
registration forms for men of German blood to join 
German forces in the event of “Wheif Americans 
refuse to subscribe to that form of treachery,” he addad, 
“they are told by the Consul : Some day you will be 
sorry. You may have relathns in Germany and it 
will not be so well for them.” Mr. Dkkstein declared 
that the forms had been printed in Berlin. In a reference 
to the Bund he spoke of between ten and twenty thousand 
Germans drilling in German uniform? to be in readiness 
for future war between Germany and America or any 
other country. 


MEMORIES OF SABOTAGE. 


These allegations constituted anti-Nazi propaganda of 
a very elective type, and did, much to sweep away the 
impression made aniojig certain classes by persistent 
‘goodwiir campaigns directed from Germany. Americans 
remembered only too vividly the remarkable sabotage 
machine operated by Germans during the Great»War, 
which had iater been fully described by men like Captain 
von Rintelen who played an active part intdisorganising 
munition shipments to the Allies. Wreckage of valuabl<^ 
machinery, strikes in key factories, information sent to 
lurking U-b oats, time-bombs planted in the holds of 
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transports — these were some of the crevices employed 
with devastating effect in the last conflict. Small wonder^ 
then, if Americans became alarmed at persistetit and 
circumstancial reports of a vast underground network, 
ready to strike at the word from Berlin, and which would 
make the havoc ©f 1915-17 seem child’s play. 

Coincident with the gradual worsening of relations 
between tlfe^iited States and Germany in 1938,- various 
Aip^erican orgagisations, both official and unofficial, 
began a series of investigations intp the truth of these 
allegations V of continued Germaif interference in the 
affairs of the country. In May, Congress approved the 
""appointment of another Committee to investigate ‘un- 
American activities’ with particular reference to the 
affairs of ihe German-Americ^n Bund. The Committee 
was ordered to report before the next session. A similar 
inquiry "was set up by New York State. It adjourned 
indefinitely in July, when the chairman declared that the 
Committee found “a ^deadly parallel” between the 
German-American Bund and the Communist Party. 
Both went abroad for their orders, he said, and both 
spread propaganda everywhere. 

In using such outspoken language, this Senator was 
only taking his cue from jhc Federal Government, which 
had, a few weeks earlier, associated itself with an indict- 
ment by a Federal Grand Jury, of eighteen persons of 
German extraction. After four months’ investigation, 
the Grand Jury charged these defendants with conspiring 
to aid in the tijansmission to the German Government of 
information on U.S. defences. Four of the eighteen were 
also charged with espionage. Thirteen of the accused, 
including two officers of the Reich War Ministry, were 
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stated to be-in Getinafij; four were in in New 
'Yotk; while the temaining defendant, a woman who lived 
in Dtrtdee, had already been sentenced in Edinburgh to 
four years’ penal servitude (or espionage in Scotland. 

* It ■w|,s a strange, almost fantastic story that emerged, 
of a fast espionage machine that for thfee years had been 
at work in the United States. The FederalAttorney in 
charge 'of the investigations seated that? fee directing 
heads of the ‘ring’ lived in Germany andnverc ‘‘conne<!ted 
with the Government of that country’". Through agents 
who were employed on ships flying between Germany 
and America, they kept in contact with* their spies tn the 
States. 

The extent of this spy plot lost nothing in its trans- 
mission to the American public thrdligh the press. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that all organisations 
connected with Germany should become objects of 
suspicion. 

The temper of the countr)^ was illustrated in July, 
when six officials of the German-Airferican Settlement 
Leagise were ptqsecuted under a New York State statute 
dealing with secret societies, originally intended to cope 
with the Ku Klnx Klan, The League itself was jSned 
£2,000, and the officials were each fined £100, while the 
president of the League was sent to prison for a year. 


THE STUTTGART CONGRESS 


The importance of Herr Bohle’s Auslandsorgam^ati§n 
was strikingly demonstrated in September 1937, when it 
held Congress at Stuttgart.* It was the sixth 
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conference of the organisation but tlio- first to be held 
under official Nazi auspices. Thousands of Germans- 
assembled from all parts of the world to hear the Foreign 
Minister, Baron von Neurath, opeif the proceedings. 
The whole atmosphere was deliberately calculated to 
impress foreign countfies withiihe fact that the 
orgam^ation^id. the unqualified support of the Nazi 
State. Everyspeaker togk pains to assure the world that 
the'Foreign Org«nisation had no intention of int^ering 
in the internal politics of other countries. 

“We know as a matter of course,’* said Baron von 
Neurath, “that the hospitality which foreigners enjoy in 
"every’’ land puts them under the obligation to abstain 
flatly "from any interference in the internal affairs of those 
countries and to observe the laws reigning there. But if 
that is done they cannot be forbidden from joining 
together in communities on the basis and for the purpose 
of testifying to their cornmon national attitude and from 
entering into relations %ith organisations at home,” 
But, as we have -seen, a number of countries have for- 
bidden, for their own security, Germans resident within 
their bounds from- ‘entering into relations’ with 
Germany. - 

Baron von Neurath also refei-red to Herr Bohle’s 
appointment at the beginning of 1937, as an Under- 
secretary in the Foreign Office. This he described as 
“a visible sign of the unity of Party and State”. In spite 
of these protestations — or perhaps because of them — 
foreign opinien continued to regard the Auslandsor- 
g^ni’^fwn as an unpleasant product of National-Socialist 
eOTberance. At the time of the Stuttgart rally a certain 
amount of kke-flyihg was indulged in on the sub ject of 
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giving the local Heads of the otganisation abroad the rank 
‘of State representatives, with dlplomatie inimnnity. Sneh 
a storiii arose over the suggestion, however, that Herr 
Bohle hastily maSe It known that he had* been mis- 
isndersrood. All he wished was that the local leaders of 
the Amlmdsorgm^atmn , Ihonld give* evidence of its 
high rank in Germany by taking part to andncreasing 
extpit ‘in social and oflidal ifunctionif *outside the 
Gemiaa colonyh Since then little mor<* has been hdkrd 


of this question of diplomatic privileges. 

The Stuttgart rally of 1 95 8 attracted much ]t*ss attention 
ill Germany and abroad than it had tfie previously ear 
' Fewer Germans attended from foreign countries, al- 
though a Sudeten German delegation was present for the 
first time. The shadow of Nuremberg and the impending 
climax to the campaign against C2echos]ovakia forced the 
Stuttgart congress into the background, and no important 
declarations of policy were as in 1937. It d^, 

however, come as a shock to many British people when 
they read the report of a speech by the^Nazi leader from 
.Tanganyika who. declared that the Party was still doing 
good work there, although the difficuities were very 
....great,* * * 

A significant proposal, made at the 1937 rally, was 
stillborn. Statements appeared in the German press that 
‘cultural attaches* were to be appointed to German 
Embassies, Legations, and important centres efbroad. 
Britain was to have the privilege of receiving the first of 
these envoys whose task would be to proi'ftote the spread 

4 

*One example of the ‘koocI work’, it is alleged in Tanganyika, is the 
subsidisi ng of German planters from Nazi funds, to that they can undersell 
'■ the Briti^^iShters, and also offer higher wages Jo the natives. • 
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of Gctmafl cultural values and to discover the permanent 
cultural forces in the country to which they were' 
accredited. 

The schelne had a very cop! reception in this^country. 
It was, perhaps, unfortunate from the German point of 
view that, less than a month plreviously, Britain had had 
to requestjthree German journalists to leave the country. 
It was made pkin that the reasons for the expulsion orders 
had nothing to -do with thfeir journalistic work. The 
German Embassy lodged an official protest, but the 
Government replied that the facts left no room for a 
revie^ of the cafe. These men had, in fact, been pro- 
moting too zealously the aims of the Auslandsorgani- 
^ation in Britain, and had overstepped the bounds of 
legitimate journalistic inquiry. Tn retaliation, the German 
Government singled out Mr. Norman Ebbutt, for years 
chief correspondent of The Times in Berlin. The request 
for his recall was forwarded to his paper through 
diplomatic channels, on fete ground that his journalistic 
work did not meet with the approval of the German 
Government. When The Times ignored the request, 
Mr. Ebbutt was expelled from Germany, the reason then 
given being that he had - ‘endangered Anglo-German 
press relations’. - 

Mr. Ebbutt was not the first British correspondent to 
be expelled from the Third Reich. But the circumstances 
surrounding his departure left a very unpleasant impres- 
sion in Britain. For once, the German press abandoned 
their customary restraint and lashed out at all things 
British in a bitter tirade. Dr. Goebbels’ paper, Der 
Angriff^ in particular, distinguished itself by maldng 
sweeping charges Against all foreign correspcaad^nts in 
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Berlin — charges ■'fei^hich were refuted by the Foreign Press 
‘Association as libels on its members, and which were 
subsec^hentiy withdrawn by the Propaganda hfinistry. 

With this as a l?ackgrour\d, it can be undelrstood that 
Herr BQhle ha^ a difficult task in persuading Britain and 
otiier countries that the activities of his Organisation were 
free from suspicion, even before the events Jn Central 
Europe in the summer and aututjm of 1938/He gave the 
impression of a man speaking with twcf voices. On ‘the 
oiie hand, he ckitfied tliat National-Socialism w^as a 
purely internal affair which Germany has mo wish to 
export. But, against this, he has committed himself to^ 
statements of a ver>" different character. For exampje, in 
the Volkischer 'Beohachter of May 24, 1954, he wrote: 
‘The influence of the N^zi Patty ih foreign countries 
extends literally round the cijtirc globe, . , . The Nazi 
Party will yet further develop in an effort to transplant to 
all foreign countries the obj^dves of the National- 
Socialist Reich.'^^ 

Facts .have been quoted about the sifuatlon in Europe 
and America which leave no room for doubt that the 
Auslandsorgani'^ation has systematicafly attempted to con- 
solidate its hold t>ver Germans abroad, with the object 
of advancing the National-Seciaiist cause. And, for 
further, evidence, it is only necessary to turn to the 
experience of the British Commonwealth. The state of 
affairs in South-West Africa until recently w^as in*itsclf a 
striking and conclusive indictment of the Nazi r<fgime. 
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WARNING FROM SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Fotmeiiy a German colony, Soutli-"\> 7 est Africa became 
in 1919 a mandate administered by the tlnion of South 
Africa. Until i9'29, there was little friction between the 
Germans ^n the colony and the mandatory Power, but 
from that thne on trojuble developed. The ‘back to 
Germany’ movement received an immense impetus from 
the rise to power of the Nazis, and in November 195^4 
the Union Government," seriously perturbed by reports 
from" the Territory, appointed a commission of inquiry 
to investigate the effectiveness of the existing form of 
government in the Territdry. One section of the report, 
which was submitted in March 1936, deals with Nazi 
activities. The following are typical extracts : 

264: In July 1953 a certain Dr. Brenner arrived from 
Germany armed wdth powers and funds for the Nazifica- 
tion of aU German inslitutions in the country. He 
commenced by introducing dictatorial methods. . . . 
Provocative processions were organised, the Union flag 
was hauled down from the Government buildings and 
the German flag substituted, . . . Oil the xoth March, 
1934, the Auslandsabsleitung in Hamburg sent circular 
instructions to all district and local organisation^ of the 
Nazi Party in foreign countries. These were told that 
“it wiH be the task of the home country to see to it that 
in future only such teachers shall be allowed to teach 
German youtlMn foreign countries as are firmly rooted in 
the national socialistic spirit”, 

270; On the 7th Febmary, 1934, the officer in charge of 
the Nazi Party, Hamburg, sent out circular ijistpactions 
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fot the swearing #11 of all office-bearers of that Party also 
'abroad. The formula is as follows: 

‘T sfwear that I will bear unbreakable allegiance to 
Adolf Plitlcr and yield unconSitional obedience to leaders 
appointed by him. over me.” 

272 : From the forms of oath or pledge placed before ns 
it is plain tliat Union nationals were induced tq^enter into 
these formal acts. To us this seems inc»ifiipatibie with 
their obligations as dtixcns'of the Union. • 

-288: 'Ilic supprc#sion of the Nazi movement in the 
Territory has not substantially* altered the^positlon; it 
merely served to concentrate Nazi enefgies in the Bund, 
(the Deutsche Bund is the political party through which 
the naturalised Germans exercise their political rights In 
the Territory). • • 

289 ; There is no room for individual thought or action 
in the Bund. It has become a voting machine pledged to 
political and, at that, foreign dictation. . . . The situation 
has become impossible. ^ 

292; /h . . The AMslandsorgami^aiion contim-tA to 
hold fsommunioii with branches of its organisations in 
South-West Africa after they knew chat all Nazi activities 
were forbidden tlie law of-that country.” 

In ^dew of the aggrilived protests at the 1937 Stuttgart 
Congress, the following clauses arc of outstanding 
interest: 

306: . . It is clear that instructions were rcjieatcdly 

issued to the effect that ‘all intervention in the domestic 
policy of the country is prohibited*. This<is tiic only way 
in which they purport to disprove the charge of inter- 
vention. 

3074^^ need not labour the poiift that the very fact 
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that such insttuctions wete given shows intetfetencc. In 

actual practice the interference went much further 

Union subjects who exercised the right to follow -a line 
of conduct approved by Geimany in the London Agree- 
ment were called traitors and* treated as traitors. 

308: X: Findings." We fnd that there has been 
continual interference from the Auslmdsorgam^atkn in 
the affairs of . the Territory and that, as a result, freedom 
of speech, of political association and even of personal 
conduct has ceased to exist in the Territory for a krge^ 
number of Germans whaare Union subjects. . . . 

309: XI; Interference. The smooth functioning of the 
Mandate system becomes practically impossible if such 
interference in the affairs of a Mandated Territory 
continues.’* - 

Just over a year later, in April 1937, the Union 
Government took action. It decreed: 

(1) Non-British residents of South-West Africa ate 
inTuturc to be barred fre.n public office in the mandated 
territory unless special permission is obtained. 

(2) Non-Britons may not address public nieetings, 
note or otherwise influence public bodies. 

(3) British subjects whp swear allegiance to the head 
of any State or Government other than that of King 
George VI are liable to a fine of £100, a year’s imprison- 
ment, or both. 

The^last episode in this record of intrigue occurred 
at Geneva in January 195 8. The Germans in the Territory 
appealed against the decree of the Union Government as 
exceeding its powers under the mandate. But the League 
Mandates , Commission very brusquely rejected the 
. appeal. It convicted the appellants out of their own 
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petition wMch istated that they had “submitted theit 
political, and especially their ii^ternal difficulties, to 
officili quatters in Germanj^’. Ihls admission, in the 
view of the Commission, closed the debate, * 

• Eveci after this rebuff Nazi ptopaganda continued in 
the Territory. The Burfd was as in the 

United States, on a professedly democratic basis. But the 
British-born settlers had no illuj^ions. Fr©ft, time to time 
they appealed to the Union Govetnmtnt to formulttc a 
uiore definite polis®}^ in relation to the Territory which 
would discourage pro-German* activities. 

LONG RANGE CAMPAIGN For COLONIES 

■ ■ ■ « ■■ 

From the German point o£ view the Nazi campaign in 
South-West Africa must be considered a costly blunder. 
It was tbe effort of men ade^ *5^t^ou.gh in the tactics^ of 
propaganda but amateurish in their attitude to the wider 
issues involved. An attempt to Undermine the Union 
among the Geiynan colonists was, perhaps, inevitable, 
for the Nazi Party had scaled the heights in the homeland 
and was in an aritigant, egotistical rtiood. Its leaders were 
gasping for new worlds to conquer. They looked abroad 
and found their fellow-countrymen powerfully placed and 
prosperous in one of Germany's former colonics. With- 
out further thought they launched their campaign. 

It is difficult to believe that the Nazi leaders ever 
entertained serious hopes of browbeating the Union out 
of South-West Africa, or, if that should miraculously 
come to pass, of persuading the Mandates Commission to 
hand-«fea«k^the colony to Germany, unless these wild 
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dreams were a determiiiingfactor, their pr:)paganda seems 
singularly pointless. In any event, any hopes they may 
have had crashed when the police raided the headqusiters 
of the Nazr organisation. And the ^disclosures that 
followed had repercussions throughout^ the ^jitish^ 
Empire. ' ^ 

From that time forward every Dominion and colony 
was keenly aleit-for traces^ of Nazi intrigue. The ashes of 
war diatred were fanned into "flame again. Democratic 
sentiment in the Dominions found- a new reason to 
condemn the* German div:tatorship. To the altruistic 
sentiments of synxpathy with the oppressed classes in 
Germany was added a much more personal emotion. 
Germany's intentions werh wrapped in a cloak of 
mystery, and British'" opinion tended to fear the worst. 
In some cases the phantom far exceeded the real danger. 
Scare stories spread through the Empire, for example, 
about Nazi designs on New Guinea, part of which was 
formerly a German colony^and is now under mandate to 
Australia. It is rich in rubber, and strategically well 
placed to threaten the island continent. / ^ . 

Yet, when the ‘danger’ was investigated, it dwindled 
sadly. A few enthusiastic young missiorf3.ries sent out by 
the Lutheran Church from-Germahy had been indiscreet 
in their remarks to the native congregations and had com- 
pared the British Empire to the Third Reich in terms not 
very flattering to the former. Round this core of fact 
grew the snowball of suspicion. And although later the 
true facts came out, the original story served to confirm 
the^suspicions of many Australians. This, combined with 
a number of remarkably outspoken speeches by Austra- 
lian politicians, led td'stralned relations betweenjGermany 
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and the Gomi|ionwealth where again goodwill pro- 
paganda from Berlin was comparatively ineffective. 

After the initial experiment under cover, Germany 
came into the o|fbn on the colonial questioh, and began 
•a long range campaign for the return of her former 
possl'ssions. An intensive press campaign made Germany 
colony "Conscio^is. Herr Hitler's disparagit^g remarks 
about' the worth of colonies were dekffed from Mem 
Ka///pf. Great rallies wefe addressed* by Dr. Goebbels 
md other Party Itmders, to make the world realise that 
again Germany demanded a place in the^mn. A "^pro- 
paganda train' toured the country. Tiie school children 
were taught to execrate the authors of the two great 
dies’ in the Treaty of Versailles, the first blaming 
Germany for starting the war, and*the second declaring 
that her misdeeds in occupation had proved her incapable 
of acting as a colonial Power. The old German Colonial 
Society -was replaced by a much larger organisation in 
1936, the National Germaff Colonial Society, with 
General Ritter von Epp, Gauleiter of Bavaria, at its head. 
Tills'. Society forked in close co-operation with the 
Ministry of Propaganda and tlie Auslandsorgani^atlon, 

A survey of dSciarations made by leading Nazis during 
the last three and a haif years reveals a steady hardening of 
opinion against any ‘conditional' return. The slogan, 
‘Bread and flonour' has been used with remarkable 
effect, and where formerly the majority of Germans were 
indifierent to the questions, they now passionately believe 
that Germany must have an outlet overseas if she is not 
to be suffocated. And as all who have come -in contact 
with Nazi youth will agree, the question of national 
honour a^^uses emotions borderin^on hysteria. 
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The first shot was fired by Dr. Goebbels ,on January 
17th, 1935, when he stated: 

“The German people compared to other peopics'^rc a 
truly poor people. We have no colcTnies and no taw 
materials. We must make our way through life as- best 
we can. But the time will come when we must demand 
colonies frqm the world.*' 

Two years Inter, in his anniversary speech, Herr' Hitler 
wen^ a step fiirthet; by saying that the demand for colonies 
in such a densely populated country a*- Germany was otst 
which would-always recux. Considerable discussion of 
the question follcJwed in Britain, but in October the 
German press made it clear that no return of the former 
colonies under League supervision would be considered, 
nor would the question be linked up by the German 
leaders with the British objective of a general European 
settlement. 

Then in November 1937 Plerr Hitler referred to the 
matter in terms which werD not only a direct application 
of his views on propaganda, but which also contained a 
veiled hint that the colonial question was not one of 
immediate moment. 

“We shah voice our demand for diving room in 
colonies more and more loudly tili xhe world cannot but 
recognise our claim,” he declared. ‘‘What they do not 
like to hear mentioned to-day they will get used to in a 
year's time. What they refuse to concede to-day they 
will consider in three years* time; and in another three 
years they will discuss ways and means of settling the 
problem.” 
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THE CASE AGAINST RETURN 


Strictly interprSted, this , would mean that*Herr Hitler 
does -UQt expect a settlement until 1944I It is certainly 
true that the Na2i leaders have found* the colonial issue 
an excellent method of diverting domestic ^scontent 
abroad. Instead of blaming ^e ruthle*^ haste of the 
Four Years’ Plan for shortages of foodstuffs and^aw 
inaterials, the German people readily believe what they 
arc told about rich colonies overseas which-would satisfy 
ail their wants but which are kept from fhem by avaricious 
Powers. 

Inevitably a considerable amount of counter-pro- 
paganda has been evoked* against thS German claims. In 
Britain this follows three majn lines — (a) the old *unfit- 
ness’ plea that Germany behaved so badly before that 
she should not be given another chance; (b) the economic 
argument that possession of ^lonies would not relieve 
Germany’s difftcuities; (f) the tremendous readjustments 
which would be required in British defence strategy if 
any of the former German colonies'Verc retroceded. 

The jSrst line 5 f argument? does not impress a British 
audience. It is the case that ‘the history of Germany’s 
colonial administration had a number of dark pages; one 
of the most telling indictments of their rule was written 
in 1918 by the late Bishop Weston of Zanzibar, and 
reprinted in 1937 by the Universities Mission of Central 
Africa as a reply to the German demands. Entitled 
The Biaek Slaves of Trmsia, it is a grim record of life in 
Tanganyika before the war, when fear stalked the land, 
Flog^g.^nd torture, rape and slavery, are vouched for 
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• THE CASE AGAINST RETURN 

Strictly interprSted, this .would mean tlut*Herr Hitler 
does ’not expect a settlement until 1944! It is certainly 
’ true that the Nazi leader^ have founci the colonial issue 
an excellent method of diverting domestic discontent 
abroad. Instead of blaming i^e ruthless haste of the 
‘ Four *Years" Plan for shortages of foodstuffs and ^aw 

- materials, the Geriftm people readily believe what they 

arc told about rich colonies overseas which^ould satisfy 
, all their wants but which are kept from !hem by avaricious 
Powers. , 

. Inevitably a considerable amount of counter-pro- 
paganda has been evoked* against th8 German claims. In 
Britain this follows three majn lines-— (^) the old ‘unfit- 
ness’ plea that Germany behaved so badly before that 
she should not be given anoth^ chance; (h) the economic 
argument that possession of TOlonies would not relieve 
Germany’s difficulties; (c) the tremendous readjustments 
which would required in British defence strategy if 
any of the former German coionies*were retroceded. 

"The first line Sf argument? does not impress a British 
audience. It is the case that ‘the history of Germany’s 
colonial administration had a number of dark pages ; one 
of the most telling indictments of their rule was written 
in 1918 by the late Bishop Weston of Zanzibar, and 
reprinted in 1937 by the Universities Mission of Central 
Africa as a reply to the German deniands. Entitled 
The Mack Slaves of Trussia, it is a grim record of life^in 
Tanganyika before the war, when fear stalked the land. 
Flog^ng^nd tGrturc, tape and slavery, are vouched for 
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in this document. It deals only with Tanganyika, but the 
countef-ptopagandists can produce evidence from South- ■ 
West Africa as well. There in 1911 the Herrero^?-.tribe, 
nearly ninety thousand strohg, rebelled against German 
cruelty. A ‘Kill and take no" prisoners^ ofder went out, 
and seventy-sevett thd"asand natives were butchered “to 
ensure th^ there would never be anothey rebellion”. 

While thatni;? history, it is extremely doubtful if this 
foriji of counter-propaganda^ alone would be effective in 
persuading the British people against handing badfc 
Germany’s colonies. N-o colonial Power has a clean 
record. There are^incidents in British history which even 
tiie m6st ardent Imperialist would not attempt to excuse. 
If Germany sinned in the*' past, it does not necessarily 
follow she would do'so again. It may be noted, however, 
that the political elements in Britain who condemned this 
argument against Germany before the Nazis introduced 
the concentration camps are now much less emphatic on 
the subject. S 

The second argument carries more weight with intelli- 
gent audiences. Why, it is pertinently" asked, should 
Germany see the salvation of her economic structure in a 
few possessions which wer^ more of ar liability than an 
asset to her in the last w;ar? Why, if she wishes raw 
materials, does she look to colonies to provide them when 
the colonial territories of all countries do not at present 
providq,,more than four per cent of the world supplies of 
iron, coal, oil and cotton — ^the basic raw materials of 
industry? ^ 

Finally, granting that Germany would develop any 
colonies returned to her on a far more intensive scale 
than is being done ?*t present, would they notjmerely be 
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su-petfluous when the Four Years' Plan, designed to make 
■ her absolutel)^ self-supporting, is completed? 

When this .counter-propaganda is marshalled, it inevit- 
ably leaves doubts wheth& - Germany's demands are 
sincere, or merely a strategic weapon to be wielded or 
lowe!i^J as the European situatioif ic^tes. 

The third fom of coufiter-propa'ganda Is really appre- 
ciated 'in Britani to-day, where, after paany years of 
inSifference, the problem of national plefence in a^ its 
aspects is the para^ioimt topic in people’s njjnds. If 
Tanganyika were returned the Ted line’ from Cape to 
Cairo would be in jeopardy. With iMly^holding Abys- 
sinia, the two Fascist States would exert a domtnating 
influence in North Africa aftd would gravely increase 
British commitments the^e. The baknce of power in the 
Continent would be overthrown. Similarly, it is argued, 
the Cameroons and South-'S^est Africa would provide 
naval bases which would menace British trade from the 
Far East via the Cape. Ands^his route has once mbre 
become an Imperial necessity with the appearance of 
Italy a potentially hostile naval Power in the Mediter- 
ranean. British strategy, in the event of a Mediterranean 
war, pivots round tlie Cape rpute. Dare we take the risk 
with Germany in her "present frame of mind? 

In practice, only Germany’s former possessions in 
Africa are considered when tlie colonial issue is raised. 
The Berlin-Tokio axis precludes any reference to the 
colonies taken from her in the Pacific, since she could not 
claim from New Zealand and Australia without also 
claiming from Japan. And the German reply to this 
third line of counter-propaganda is that, with her naVy 
perimnendy inferior to Britain’s sunder the Anglo- 
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superfluous when the Four Years’* Plan, designed to make 
• her absolutely self-supporting, is completed? 

When this UGunter-propaganda is marshalled, it inevit- 
ably leaves doubts wheth& Germany’s demands ate 
sincere, or merely a strategic Weapon to be wielded or 
iowei?e3 as the European situatioifdicljates. 

The third fo^m of couAter-propa'ganda is really appre- 
ciated -in Brit^ to-da^ry where, after paany years of 
indiflerence, the problem of national , defence in alj its 
a^5ects is the par£ynount topic in people’s njinds. If 
Tanganyika were returned tliQ Ted line’ from Cape to 
Cairo w’-ould be in jeopardy. With Iftaly^holding ‘Abys- 
sinia, the two Fascist States would exert a domfnating 
influence in North Africa afld would gravely increase 
British commitments the^e. The baknce of power in the 
Continent would be overthrown. Similarly, it is argued, 
the Cameroons and South-West Africa would provide 
naval bases which would menace British trade from the 
Far East via the Cape, AncyEiis route has once mbre 
become an Imperial necessity with ^he appearance of 
Italy a potentially hostile naval Power in the Mediter- 
ranean. British *strategy, in the evemt of a Mediterranean 
war, pivots round the Cape ipute. Dare we take the risk 
■with Germany in her -present frame of rnind ? 

In practice, o.nly Germany’s former possessions in 
Africa are considered when the colonial issue is raised. 
The Berlin-Tokio axis precludes any reference to the 
colonies taken from her in the Pacific, since she could not 
claim from New Zealand and Australia without also 
claiming from Japan, And the German reply to this 
third line of counter-propaganda is that, with her n^fry 
perimneiMy inferior to Britain’s » under the Anglo- 
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Getman Naval Agreement, she could not hope to defend 
her colonies in war. They would be, therefore, she 
claims, of no strategic value. To which the cotinter- 
propagandists again retort that while'^her^navy may be 
weak, a few submarines may do an immense anpunt of 
havoc, and, in any case, she could fill her colonies^ with 
warplanc'Sb.and strike a decisive blow ag^nst the Empire 
in the event c?f.war. 

So run the arguments of propaganda and counter- 
propagapda. Which he will accept the individual reader 
must decide £br himself. • 
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PART taREE 


CHAPTER Xfl • ^ 

• ■ TIGHTENING THE’PRESS.GAG . 

, * . 

T he censor is an1tnvaluable.all7 of the propagandist. 

Control of the press enotmousiy/simplifies the 
latter’s work, for, when the newspapers are mifezledf 
opposition movements arc cttt off from all but furtive 
contact with the public. Jhe group#in power is able to 
distort and suppress news as it pleases. A vast gulf 
divides the people in countries where the press is free 
from those where it is controlled. The sense of values in 
popular psychology is compjfftely reversed when tne 
blanket of censorship falls over the land. And the silent 
murder of the* news is infinitely more effective than 
blatant propaganda. ' . 

For a dictatorship, as for a.country at war, censorship 
is essential. It is significant .that, with the spread of 
Fascism and authoritarianism throughout the world, the 
shadow of the censor grows longer every year. Even in 
the democracies, the armaments race, making Rational 
defence the foremost problem of politics, has imposed 
marked restrictions on the free reporting^of news. 

What does censorship mean in practice? It means that 
the reading public are being deliberately and persistendy 
deceived; it means that the prestige a«id reputation of the 
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newspapets suffer a catastrophic declin^^ forotnany people 
will refuse to trust anything they see in print; it means' 
that rumour assumes gigantic proportions. The Experi- 
ence of Gefmany illustrates all these cdhsequences. There 
the circulation of foreign, especially British, newspapers, 
has increased, for<- groups of people club together fo buy 
them on^he days they are not confiscate at the frontier. 
Hundreds of«German papers have gone out of existence 
whde the circulation of the remainder has declined. The’ 
exaltation of rumour was shown in? the days following 
Herr Hitler’srp>urge of the Army in^February 1938, when 
correspondents 'of British newspapers in Berlin reported 
!hat fantastic stories— far wilder than any published 
abroad — ^were circulating about the scope and signific- 
ance of the crisis. r 

The attitude of the average German to his newspaper 
was forcibly brought home to the writer when sitting in 
a caf6 in a garrison town with a young and enthusiastic 
Nazi. The latter was ttlrning over the pages of the 
Volkischer Beobackter and stopped at a report, of the 
fighting in Spain, headed ‘Franco’s Troops Advance on 
Bilbao’. He shrugged his shoulders and remarked with a 
cheery smile: “In the German newspapers only the 
Nationalists’ successes are reported 1 ” As it happened, 
the Insurgents were at that time proceeding from success 
to success in the Basque country; but my Nazi friend read 
a true report with the same scepticism he adopted towards 
the false and distorted news, a fact that tetids to show how 
censorship may^^be a two-edged weapon. 

By 1938 a strict censorship was operative over more 
than half the world. Countries where it was complete 
included the U.S.SfR., Germany, Italy, Japan, China, 
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Spain, Poland, ^Turkey, Greece, Austria, Hungary, 

- Rumania, Portugal, Bulgaria, Iran, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, 
Brazil and Siam. Modified censorship existed in Czecho- 
slovakia (where a guarantee of the freedom a£ the press 
is inserted in the constitution), most of the South 
' Amerlran States — the Argentine Bhing, a notable excep- 
* -- tion — ^India ands^urma, tlic African colonies Q.^France, 

' Bq^iuni and Portugal, and the Baltic Stat^, Well over 
thousand million people now live lyider the shad^jw 
of t'cnsorship to a gfigater or less degree. ^ 

The countries where genuine freedom^prevails are 
to-day limited to the British Empire (cx?^Gpt for India and 
. Palestine), the United States, Holland, Switzerland and" 
Scandinavia. * American newspapermen, who are usually 
more outspoken on this subject than their British col- 
* leagues, declare that a covert censorship operates in both 
France and Belgium, countries usually credited with more 
liberal policies. 

It is noteworthy that practicasSly every American writer 
who touches on the topic acknowledges the complete 
freedom of a colcrespondent in Britain. R. L. Desmond 
writes : “Most foreign Journalists in» Great Britain agree 
* that no ofiiciai eifoct is made t® Impose a censorship or to 
foist propaganda oii them. Nothing that is, beyond an 
occasional protest to a story that is regarded as exag- 
gerated or untrue.”f W. P, Carney of the York 
Times declares that “Britain deserves more than small 
cheer for its preservation of the freedom of the press. 

* It is doubtful whether the Scandinavian countries can still be included 
here. Since the above paragraph was written, reports have multiplied of 
official pressure being brought to bear on their newspapers to refrain frpfn 
criticism of Germans’', and in at least one case disciplinary action was taken 
against a Foreign Editor who offended against this restriction. 
t In and World Affairs. 
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It is the one major Power wBich abolisI|ed tbe censorship 
at the conclusion of the World War and has not since’ 
restored it in any form. The American correspondent 
working itf London enjoys practicall^fthe^ same measure 
of freedom that he would working in his own co^iatry.’"* 
There are, however* other restrictions operating on 
individiM British newspapers which ^ust be noted. 
Advertising, *for instance, has an important bea'ring^ti 
thet selection ofe news. Ffequently a newspaper wiir 
handle ts^4;opic gingerly for fear of offending a msfjor 
source of reve^ne. Thistcstraint operates more on local 
and trade papers'" than bn the national dailies; and no 
paper can afford to Ignore a story, because of the adver- 
tising pressure, when it becomes really ‘hot news’. The 
restriction should Be frankly recognised, but its impor- 
tance should not be exaggerated. And it is infinitely less 
dangerous than the corruption which prevails in countries 
where press advertising has not been developed and 
where the newspapers ar^'forced to seek other and less 
reputable means of paying their way. 

• ■ ■ ■ ■*■■■■ 

NATIONALISVOR INSURG^^T? 

* ■■■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■■ 

9>-.- ■/. ■■ 

Another big influence in British newspapers is ‘policy’. 
No newspaper, however powerful, can follow a policy 
that is^repugnant to the whole people, or to the vast 
majority. The sales dive with disconcerting rapidity. 
But, on the otl^er hand, no newspaper has achieved such 
a completely objective view towards contemporary events 
thatjt is immune from criticism from any quarter. No 
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newspaper wishes to achieve that position. By doing so, 
it would lo*sc ih distinctive character and become a 
colou:^;Jess record of facts. 

Thus every newspaper mast be to some ^xtent pro- 
pagandist. It* may have a strongly political bias, or its 
proprtffbr may have cert;^in pet •theories and schemes ^ 
^ which ate 'plaj^d up’ by his editorial staf, In^e latter 
case, news item^ which other papers igt^re are given 
<.«,|^minence in the particular journal, 'f his is bias^ by 
seljpctibn. The reading public are by implicatio^sked to 
attach a higher degree of impo|;tance to the subject than 
it deserves. Where a paper’s policy is ^^ell-known this 
bias is discounted even with people who do not read any 
other papers. But where the motive is concealed, the 
propagandist effect of such selection may be con- 
siderable. 

Bias also exists in the display of news. Thus in the 
early months of the civil war and before foreign inter- 
%^ention became serious^ whpt the warring parties*in 
Spain issued a mmmuniqm after a battJ^, the newspapers 
inclinmg to the.Right tended to emphasise the statements 
made from Burgos or Salamanca,, while those with a 
Left Wing affiliation stressed the reports from Madrid 
and Barcelona. There.is hidden propaganda, too, in the 
nice distinction implied in the descriptions of Branco’s 
men as the ‘nationalists’ and the ‘insurgents’ In Spain, 
wliich was a matter of some moment to many British 
papers — ^propaganda mote subtle and perhaps more 
effective than the out-and-out division Ijetween ‘rebels’ 
and ‘Government forces’, or ‘Reds’ and ‘anti-Reds’. 

In yet another case, editorial comment, bias is expected. 
The fects are given in the news columus, and if th^pubUc 
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wish a lead it is available on the lea^der page. This 
distinction is fundamental in a fair ptess. Generally 
speaking, a strong prejudice exists in British newspapers 
against inserting comment in the news columns. And 
never, in a reputable paper, are views hostile tojpolicy’ 
deliberately suppressed. There are exceptions, it irtrue, 
but the &itish press as a whole recognises and respects 
its obligations^ to the public, ’ v 

Frequently, in discussions ^f this subject, a coqfusioh*' 
of thou^34;^appears. No distinction i? drawn between Ae 
individual newspaper and the press as a whole. An 
impoftant pape^ "has been known to give a detailed 
a'ccount of a debate in Parliament without mentioning an 
outstanding speech. But readers with access to more than 
one paper are quick to realise the omission. The prestige 
of the offending paper may or may not suffer in conse- 
quence. The important point is that anyone who takes 
the trouble to read papers of different political views is 
fairly certain of arriving ^Tfche truth. Again, newspapers 
are often criticised unjustly for their treatment of a news 
story. Facts, as any journalist will agree, can at times be 
incredibly elusive. Working at high pressure with an 
eye always on the clock, the editorial sstaff may have to 
piece together a coherent report" out of a bewildering 
mass of disconnected and contradictoiy facts. The puper 
must go to press on time, and. if the public realised the 
tremendous effort involved in working to the ^deadline^ 
there would be less tendency to sit in judgment over the 
completed article. 

On very rare occasions the whole British press applies 
a voluntary censorship. The long silence of newspapers 
in this country on 'the position that existed^before the 
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abdication of Edward VlII was seized abroad as 
that, in spite of its elaims to be free, the British press was,: 
in fact*, subject to Government control. This was, how- 
ever, very far Trom being tSe case. Had Government 
presstyre^existed, it would not have been confined solely 
to Bri?ish newspapers. Gorrespofideiits of the foreign 
■^prcss in Londlui would have been hampere,# in the 
ccjatpilihg and despatch of news, where§% in fact, the 
■^ipeiiding crisis filled columns in tl-^p newspapers* of 
p.n?ctically every country outside the BritisiycEmpire. 
AXdthin the Empire, ’and very •markedly ip the United 
Kingdom, a voluntary ban was imposed by British 
newspapers in an attempt to avoid precipitating by tinduA 
publicity a situation which it was hoped* might never 
arise. Their action subsequently was*criticised by people 
who felt they had not been properly served by their 
press. It was, however, a step honestly taken with a view 
to serving the best interests of the country. 

Another example of this v^Ihntary censorship in re- 
cent years was the almost complete silence of the 
on Fleet moverilents during the critical weeks of tension 
in the Mediterranean during the autumn of 1935. Da 
by day every newspaper office in the Kingdom 
reports of the naval c< 5 ncentration in die eastern Medi- 
tcrranegn. Ships were arriving there from home stations, 
from the West Indies, from Ciiina and from Australasia. 
But the newspapers were requested by the Admiralty ‘in 
the national interests^ to avoid laying undue emphasis on 
what was, in effect, a naval mobilisation# One 
newspaper, it may be said, disagreed with the official 
attitude and published these Fleet movements as thf^y 
werejreceiyed without sensational headlines and without 
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any fotm of comment. No penalty was Imposed on this 
paper for the simple reason that punishment would have 
been illegal. A similar reserve in connection widi Fleet 
movements was shown in September *^95^. 


RECENT DISQUIETING TREN1>S 






Fears have been expressed in responsible quarters tha! 
while the British press need not'^fear any sudderr or 
drastic censorship, its liberties may gradually be whittled 
away by subtle Encroachments. There is a tendency in 
Parliament to promote or to suffer the continuance of 
restrictive legislation which may seriously curtail the free- 
dom of the press. On the other hand certain journalistic 
practices tend to alienate the public and deprive the 
newspapers of that popular sympathy without which a 
stand against restriction is difficult, if not impossible. 
Ae docttine of news aft>ll costs, leading as it so often 
does to unpleasant intmsions into private affairs, is a 
real danger to the press. It has been condemned both by 
the Institute of Journalists and the National Union of 
Journalists and by the Newspaper Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion. While it persists, in spite of these condemnations, 
it deprives the press of the full measure of public con- 
fidence which alone can make its status secure. 

Another and still more disquieting trend recently has 
been the invocation of the Official Secrets Acts in cases 
beyond the main purpose of these Acts, as described 
when they were introduced. Intended originally to 
dejd_ with espionage the Acts have been utilised on a 
number of occasions to deal with comparatively 4:rivial 
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-ould not, by any stretch of the 
described as offences against the safety 


offences whiph 
" imagination, be 
of thC' State. ■ . 

The case th# fished a warning light to the press as 
a-whot Recurred in Angnst 1937 when a reporter who 
refnsecJ*to disclose the source of certaineinformati^ sup*- 
* '^lied by him tb his newspaper was fined £y^J the 
Stpskpoft magistrates. The charge was Ijisought under 
i^e bffidal Secrets Act, sined the' reporter had had access 
to i? police circular, «and it was held and subsequently 
endorsed on appeal — that a poiicenmn wa.s a person 
B holding office under His Majesty’. Disclbs’ure of informa-^ 
don by him was therefore an offence under the Acts^, and 
the reporter was charged under Section 6 of the Act of 
1920 which provides that, *‘it shall be the duty of any 
person to give on demand to^ an officer of police, not 
below the rank of inspector, any information in his power 
relating to an offence or suspected offence under either of 
the Acts.” 

As a fesult of this case, questions were put to the 
Home Secretary in the House of Commons regarding the 
dangerous extension of the scope of the Official Secrets 
Acts. • » 

Sir Samuel Hoare rebiinded.the House of an under- 
taking given in 1930 by the then Attorney-General that 
the special powers of interrogation under the Acts, in 
respect of published matter, would not be used^except 
after authorisation by the Attorney-General or the Home 
Secretaiy. Sir Samuel Eloare declared he was prepared to 
amplify this undertaking by giving an assurance that the 
authority of the Attorney-General or the Secretary df 
State iFoul 4 ^only be given to the usfi of this power of 
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interrogation “in cases where the information disclosed 
is itself of serious public importance’’. 

The press was far from satisfied with this amlounce- 
ment whidh had been coupled with Cn uticompromising 
declaration that in the Government’s view no ^mending 
legislation to the Official Secrets Acts was p'bssible. 
Furthermore, the Home Secretary had himself qualifiea 
his assurancej 'After pointing out the cfifficulty of iimit^ 
the application ©f the Acts to naval and military^secret^ 
he werzt on to say that it was possible to conceive T:hat 
leakages of confidential" information of an official char- 
acter niight assvafee such proportions as to raise an issue 
of serious public importance even though the matter 
disclosed w^ not in itself of that character. “In that 
event, the Governinent would have to reserve to itself 
the right to make use of .this power.” In other words, 
whenever it was seriously desired to make use of the 
Acts,*' all qualifications and assurances would have little 
restrictive value. 


VIOLATION OF COMMON LAW 


Again, as Professor J. H, Morgan pointed out in 
TBe Tims of May 17 the Home Secretary’s assurances 
dealt only with the powers of interrogation. With other 
powers^ the assurances did not deal at all. In a scathing 
condemnation of the Act of 1920, Professor Morgan 
declared that violates only too many of the common 
law principles as to onus of proof, mm rea, misprision, 
evidence, accessories and much besides. But its gravest 
defect is that it grafts in the clumsiest fashion* uponJegis- 
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lation originally and mosTproperly designed to deal with 
breach of ofricial lmst and betrayal of official secrets, 
legislation incriminating conduct which is neither the 
one nor the other •and' puni^ng the mere giving or 
receivii^ of hnforrnation’ of a perfectly innocimns char- 
acter, CYen although the giver has fong/ceased to be in^^^^ ^ 
fnc service of the Crown tind is animated equallf with 
the .receiver, by no^other motive than the ^T|,blic interest 
o/ i:he national safety, and even tiiough |he information 
communicated neither is, nor at any time was secret”. 

These sentiments wefe echoed by numerous resolutions 
passed at meetings of journalists in diffit^tit parts of- the 
country. They saw in the subtle encroachment of the • 
bureaucracy a dangerous prece*dent for moce stringent 
control. But in the country and in Purliament, the true 
nature of the problem was not realised. The general 
attitude was that the press should fight its own battles, 
and in some quarters the belief found expression thaii the 
newspapers in their zealous ch^^tfipioning of freedom oT 
speech and writing, were mainly concerned with the 
safeguarding of* their prescriptive, but now suspect, 
right to probe into the private lives of people trapped by 
the spotlight of publicity. In the circumstances little 
support was forthcoming for ^ Bill introduced in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Dingle Foot to amend the 
obnoxious Section 6 of the Act of 1920, already cited, 
and his measure was speedily shelved. His proposals 
deserved a better fate, for they represented a serious 
attempt to reconcile the interests of the .State and the 
protection of the individual against exceptional ' and 
drastic powers. His proposed amendments were : • 

(i) ^These powers of interrogation (in Section‘d 6) 
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should not be exeicised except with^the consent of the 
Attomey-Genetal or the Home Secretary. 

This proposal merely gave statutory recognition to the 
assurance of Sit Samuel Hoare quoted above. 

(2) Persons interrogated should not be required. to 

answer questions wKich might have a tendency to expose 
them to a criminal charge. " ^ 

This right of reticence is a well-lmown principle of 
English law, which was violated by the Act. , ^ 

(3) c It should not be an offence ^o fail to give inform?- 
tion unless there were -reasonable' grounds for the belief 
that the informsfdon related to matters affecting the safety 
of the State, or that there had been an injurious dis- 
closure of information by persons holding office under 
His Majest}?- for purposes prejudicial to the safety of the 
State. 

Both Professor Morgan and Mr. Foot pointed out 
that-' legally it was quite possible for a Member of 
Parliament to be ptinfshed under the Official Secrets 
Acts. Their warnings were received almost with derision. 
Very soon, however, the ^Sandys Case’ rudely, disillu- 
sioned the sceptics.'' 

A Select Committee was set up- by the House of 
Commons after a scries of wearisome debates, to inquire 
into an allegation by Mr. Duncan Sandy s, Conservative 
M.P. for Norwood, that the Attorney-General had 
threatened him with penalties under the Official Secrets 
Acts because Mr. Sandys refused to disclose the source 
of certain secret information he had brought to the 
attention of the Secretary for Wat regarding shortages of 
£nti-aircraft guns imd equipment. The Select Committee 
was given the task of investigating this particular case 
’ ■ ''302 
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(oti which it subsequently ‘issued a report)’^ and generally 
on the applicabilit]^ of the Official Secrets Acts to mem- 
bers of, the House of Commons in discharge of their 
Parliamentaty dutie^^. At the time of going to press, the 
m£|jor report ha*d not been pilblished. But whatever the 
fmdingsi^t the Committee, tjie *San%s Cpe’ should have 
a salutary eiffect.'*. The scope of the Official Secretif Acts 
should be redefined by legislation. But even, if this does 
jiappen, it may be taken,that the Attorney-General 
will jn future be vc^y chary of granting his for 
prosecution under the Acts, except in cases wliere it is 
clear that questions of national importance are involved. 


THE RECORD OF A YE^R 




t 


In many foreign countries thcliwelve months preceding 
October 1938 witnessed an ominous extension of ce^or- 
ship. In Greece, the control of ^e fress whicEGeners^ 
Metaxas imposed when he seized d^tatorial power 
became much more detailed and stringent. An interesting 
light on the situation in that country was furnished by 
the publication abtjpad of confidential instructions from 
the Ministry of Press md Tourism to the newspapers. 
The directions, which admirably illustrate the mechanism 
of censorship propaganda, were in the following terms: 

I, The appearance of blanks in the columns of 
newspapers is forbidden. The newspapers are ol)liged 


* The Committee acquitted the Attorney-General of any intention to 
tiireaten Mr. Sandys with the use of compulsory powers of interrogation, 
and expressed the opinion that the case had developed through a series of 
misunderstandings. ^ 
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to fill up blanks created by excisions made by the 
censorship service. Filling up these blanks by adver- 
tisements on the first and last pages is forbidden. The 
publication of information wiwh will reveal the 
practice of precautionary censorship is absolutely 
forbidden. ^ ■' » " 

a? Any critiGism of the 'work of the Government, 
provided it is not favourable, is forbidden. Likewise, 
|he publication of irrstruetions or memoranda to" the 
President of the Government ai:\d Ministers in which 
popular indignation -or negligence of the authorities 
appear, is forbidden. 

‘'y. Publication of any information relating to 
political parties and political personages generally, as 
well as publication of names, is forbidden. 

4. Publication of Information regarding changes of 
Ministers and generally the composition of the Govern- 
m^t, is forbidden unless such information is issued 
* by the President of tllckGovernment. 

Other clauses^ banned reports on Journeys of the 
President or the King, currency questions, defencq works, 
labour, and Commvinist activities. 

Articles 12 and 14 are noteworthy ‘t 

12. Generally papers are obliged, on pain of sup- 
pression, to contribute enthusiastically of their own 
accord to the reformative and creative work of the 
Government by means of articles, notes and publica- 
tions of all kinds. 

14. Before any newspaper or periodical is circu- 
lated, proofs must be sent to be censored and only on 
" receipt of approval by stamp on the sheet may they be 
put into circulaMon. 

.A ■ • ■■ 4nk- 
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Foreign newspapers were closely watched in Greece, 
and frequeiitly c\)nfiscated. The censorship slashed 
despatches from correspondents in Athens to their 
papers abroad, and complaints were mimemns at the 
dekys*,which occurred in the post. Frequently, it was 
alleged* letters were destroyed if the censorship bureau 
was too busy to''read theni carefully. 

In Rumania add JugoslaTia political , developments 
It suited in stricter control of the press.. Both the G^ga 
(Fascist) Gr)vernmcn<t and King CaroFs Government of 
national concentration severely restricted the facilities for 
foreign correspondents in Rumania, whjle a number of 
opposition newspapers, including most of the Journals* 
published in Yiddish, were banned. King Carof also 
forced all newspapers ta submit ?heir accounts for 
examination, in an effort to jput a stop to subsidies. 
This was followed by a decree forbidding foreigners to 
own publications in Romania, or to hold executive 
positions on any newspaper. #Ali newspapers must, in 
addition, publish free of charge offickl corrections of 
hilse reports. 


MICKEt MOUSE,BANNED 

In Jugoslavia the pro-German policy of the Stoyadino- 
vitch Government aroused strong resentment among the 
mass of the people, and all but pro-government articles 
were banned from the press to avoid tke risk of this 
popular indignation developing into an organised cam- 
paign. Belgrade, also, was the scene of one of the mo5t 
incicknts in the post-war hittory of the press. 
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The unwitting cause of the trouble was no less a figure 
than Mickey Mouse. The Belgrade newspaper VoUtika 
had been publishing a comic strip recounting Mkkey^s 
adventuresdn a country rul^d over by^a boy king. When 
the story reached the point at which the wicked uncle of 
"" ■vt-he king was plotting to depose him it abruptly dis- 
appeared from the paf er. Apparently the Authorities took 
the view thatrfie strip was anti-government propaganda, 
directed primarily againSt the regent Prince Paulj whoj 
with two other regents, deputised for his nephew. King 
■ ■ '"Peter. ■■ - . ■ ' " ■■ 

Renter’s correspondent in Belgrade reported the story, 
with fne result that he was ordered to leave the country 
within three -days. So Mickey Mouse for the first time 
fell under the censer’s ban and the incredible gravity of 
Jugoslav ofBcialdom became the laughing stock of 
Europe. 

In democratic Chechoslovakia serious inroads on press 
liberties were made, although reluctantly, by a govern- 
ment intent on strengthening the country’s precarious 
strategic position. Anti-German reports even in Govern- 
ment papers were forbidden. " As a further gesture, the 
Government banned the sale of organs of mlgre Austrians 
and Germans in Chechoslovakia.*' The Arheiter Zeitung, 
journal of the former Austrian Social Democratic Party, 
was transferred from Brno in Czechoslovakia to new 
offices in Paris; while the organs of the German Com- 
munists and the German Social Democratic Patty, 
published in P£'=‘.gue and Karlsbad respectively, were also 
transferred to Paris after the Government had hinted that 
continued publication would seriously embarrass their 
relations with Berlin. .. 
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The e^dgendes of defehce led to a comprehensive veto 
on ail discusdons in the Czechoslovak press which might 
directlf or indirectly be useful to an enemy. - Press dis- 
cussion of the following list clf subjects was forbidden by 

decree: ■ • 

Preparations for mobilisation, of news from which the^--*^ 
fact that the country is being put on^a war footing^'may be 
inferred'; the location and transfer of troops; aU measures 
i^ainst enemy air or gas attacks or sabotage; niiiij;ary 
camps and munition |i^orks ; measures taken inrhe frontier 
zones or near fortifications; details of the number of 
workmen engaged in establishments* of strategic im- 
portance; the introduction of new war implements ;*trans* 
port of war material; the organisation of th^ army 6r the 
State police; the postal, telegraph or» telephone services, 
and especially wireless equipment, where any inference 
regarding State defence may be made. 

News dealing with the construction of main i^^^ilway 
lines, stations and crossings^ and' roads or bridges "of 
strategic value was also banned. • 

Thi^ ban affects a large number of subjects which are 
openly discussed'in the British pre^s; and if any similar 
censorship were clamped down in this country the life of 
a journalist would become almost a nightmare. The scope 
of modern warfare is so wide that even predominantly 
civilian occupations would be affected. Nothing so drastic 
could be contemplated in Britain unless the country were 
actually at war, and the contrast strikingly emphasises the 
state of tension that existed in CzcchQslovakia, even 
before the Government extended the censorship under a 
series of emergency orders in the autumn of 1938. • 

When, after the Munich Agreemeiit, the new Govern- 

Jk -so? • • 
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ment in Pmgne had to bow to^the inevitable and make 
peace with Germany, still more stringeht restrictions 
were placed on Left-Wing publications; on th^ other 
hand, the^ban on German papers w;as lifted and Mm 
K.a?npf also permitted to' be sold. 

Even in Britain, the Services display great 'reticence, 
and aller the disclosure by «a member of the Army 
Council that^the training of pilots had been held up by 
a shortage or 'blind-fiying’ instruments, hints wedie 
droppqd that an even closer control might be advis%ble. 
Newspapers in Francq, Italy and Germany are not 
allowed to publkh the number of casualties in their air 
Lorcec, as details are considered harmful to morale, but 
in Britain no, restriction of this kind is imposed on the 
press. , 

In France the War Minister found it necessary to send 
a warning circular to the editors of newspapers on secrets 
of national defence, reminding them that ‘indiscretions* 
afe punishable by law*. Examples of such indiscretions are 
the publication pf articles or photographs referring to 
war materials, the strength, formation and armarnents of 
military units, fortifications and defence 2:ones, the date, 
place and plan of important manoeuvres. 


SHORT-LIVED ARMISTICE 


In reply to Italian confiscation of French newspapers 
and the scurrilous attacks on France made in spite of 
official protests by the Italian press, the French Govern- 
ment took the unusual step of banning two Italian 
nevTspapers, both published in Turin and therefore easily 
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accessible in, Fra|ice. The French Government also 
passed an Act to authorise a veto by the hi'inistry of 
Foreign Affairs on the export of any newspaper or Journal 
going beyond “The limits of decency. This measure was 
directed against the political ‘gutter press’, known and 
discounted as such in France, but w^iich might be quoted^ 
abroad as expressions of responsible French opinion. 

A welcome exception to the general rule of suspicion 
and bitterness was the visit of the Chief of the Ptess 
Bureau at the Quai "^D’Orsay to Berlin to dis,cus's press 
relations between the two countties. One reason for the 
sudden friendship of the Nazis to France was" their anxiety 
to curtail the influence of the German emigre newspapers* 
mostly concentrated . in Paris. The press armistice, 
however, was short-lived. ’The Tempos was banned for an 
indefinite period in German)^, and, after an anti-Nazi 
exhibition was staged in Paris, Germany threatened a 
press war. The Vo/h'sekr BeokaeM&r dechtedi 

“It IS our business to protect the honour, prestige and 
good name of the German people ag"^inst slander and 
vilification. Our^patience is exhausted. If a condition of 
journalistic warfare sets in, that is the fault of the French 
Government which cannot of will not see that the press 
treats National-Socialist Germany wdth the respect she 
deserves.” 

This onslaught was one of a series in which the Nazi 
press had violently assailed Britain, Czechosiovakia, 
Poland, Austria, Switzerland, and even little Denmark. 

In practically every case the attitude of tlih German press 
was one of self-defence, and violent diatribes were issued 
against the so-called irresponsible reporting and scandal- 
mongering «f the foreign press. Yetj^Vhen Demnark was 
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attacked in a mimbei of German pajpers^ the alleged 
grievance proved to be quite unfounded. It was stated 
that the leader of the German minority in North Siesvig, 
who had been an officer in the Geiman army during 
the war, had been forced to serve in the Danish army as 
m private. Even after the Danish Alinister in'* Berlin 
informed the official news agency that the story was a 
complete invention, with conclusive proof, no denial was 
issued and the press attacks continued. 

Swit'jeriand also had to suffer hectoring fronV actoss 
the frontier on account" of frank reporting of German 
events in certain"' Swiss newspapers, while the cultural 
non-aggression pact between Germany and Poland was 
on several occasions conveniently forgotten in Berlin. 

Britain’s turn cahie, as already described, after the 
three German Journalists \Yere expelled from this country 
on account of non-professional activities. Germany 
retaliated with the expulsion of-Th Times correspondent 
in Berlin. Subsequently, In'**. Dietrich, the German press 
Chief, launched an astonisiiing attack on the. world’s 
press, referring particularly to Great Britain. He des- 
cribed the phrase h-ffe freedom of the press’ as “one of 
the most shameless and mischievous eVer invented by the 
brain of man in order coyertiy to serve his own political 
ends”. In a reference to the last war he repeated the 
familiar Nas:! claim that Germany unconquered by arms 
was finally beaten to her knees by the lying propaganda 
of the world press. The most victorious general of the 
Entente, he declared, was without doubt Lord North- 
ciiffe. 
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n6%' poisonous— premature 


As the mo^thstpassed it became cleat th^t Getmaiy 
took |he strongest exception to the teports published in 
the British press about th^ Third Reich. In his ^niver^ 
sarj speech td the Reictistag in February 193^, Plerr 
Hitler declared that the lies and misreprese|itations in the 
fo'i'eign press constituted such a dangg: to internat^nal 
peace that he had fepnd it necessary to order an increase 
in Germany’s armed forces. -» Shortly afterwards, he 
singled out the Nem Chronicle for attack, alleging that it 
had published an untrue report that forty thousand 
legionaries were waiting on the Bavarian frontier rdady to 
march into Austria. The persons responsible for ‘‘manu- 
facturing this poison,” said Herr Hitler, were a small 
cliejue of international Jewish Bolsheviks . Some three 
weeks later the invasion of Austria by two Ijiindred 
thousand German soldiers pjjc^ed that the report in ‘the 
News Chronicle accurate, since preparations for the 
invasion must have been going on for some time before, 

* When it became knowri that the,Fuhrer had informed 
the British Ambassador in Berlin that Anglo-German 
conversations could n(jt commjpnce until the British press 
adopted a more conciliatory tone towards Germany, the 
British Government was asked for, and gave, an em- 
phatic assurance in Parliament that no pressure of any 
sort would be brought to bear on the press to modify its 

attitude towards Germany. • 

The Nazi solution for the problem was sketched by 
Dr. Dietrich in an important speech on March 71^^1958. 
He started with the premise that in ^jermany the journa.- 
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list had been made truly free, urdike his colleagues in the 
capitalist democracies, since indi.vidual "responsibility had 
been imposed on him, and from responsibility came free- 
dom. He declared further tliat Germi^iy \yould welcome 
an opportunity ,of signing ' press non-aggression, pacts 
fr. with countries T.vhers4he press obeyed a natural'' discipline, 
"The agreements witli'Poland, Austria, and; more recently, 
Jugoslavia, were examples of what he-rhad in mind. 

In brief, whk Dr. Dietridi proposed, under the gyj^ 
of bilal:eral treaties to abstain from criticism in the press, 
was a vast extension of Government censorship on an 
international scaR. 

r Invariably the German complaint was against foreign 
dies "and misrepresentation’. Thus Dr. Goebbels 
declared that no one would forbid the press of Great 
Britain, France and any other country from giving a true 
account of events in Germany, and that it was absurd to 
suggest Herr Hitler wished to muzzle the British press. 
Oil this point the Berlin ^correspondent of Th Tims 
observed on Mar^h loth: 

“It would be easier to reach the detente which is so 
earnestly desired hej;e if it were possible to agree on a 
common definition of trutjifui reporting. The German 
newspapers, for instance,^all failed to mention last week 
that Dr. Niemoller’s sentence of confinement in a fortress 
had been declared by the Court to have been purged by 
his imprisonment before trial. Hence, the pastor is now 
supposed by all except his own parishioners to be serving 
a sentence pronpunced by the civil court.” 

Other incidents in a year’s history of the German press 
were the expulsion of the chief correspondent of the 
Hava's Agency, for alleged ''malicious reporting’, and the 
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battle over Der StUrmer^^ttt Streicher's crude and porno- 
. graphic weekly 'kvhich gained world notoriety for its 
anti-Semitic policy. An attempt by the moderate section 
of the Nazi Party So ban this fournal ended in/ahure after 
two issues had been confiscated by the secret police. This 
trial of strength in the Party occurred immediately^ before 
the dramatic purge of the Army and may well have 
hastened that event. dt * 

. ^ As tension increased later in the year, the Ge^gnan 
cersorrhip operated so effectively that months'^ passed 
without the Germart public being given tfie slightest 
inkling of opinion in foreign countrtejs, particularly in 
Britain, on the Czechoslovak situation. Not utftil thfc 
week before the Munich Agreement were Germans 
aware of a possibility (it "^as placed no higher than that) 
that an attack on* Czechoslovakia would provoke a 
general war in which Britain would be opposed to 
Germany. , , 

Activities of the Italian ^(Sss have already been ‘re- 
viewed. But, in view of the Fascist claim that the 
Italiai\ newspapers are ‘the freest in the worlds it may 
be noted that one paper, "La Trihum of Rome, was con- 
fiscated and its Pads correspondent recalled, because the 
paper published an aTticle from him on Italo-French 
relations which incurred official disapproval. The article 
causing all the furore had urged the advisability of 
friendly relations between the two countries. ^ 

Later, however, policy changed, as Signor Gayda, 
‘the mouthpiece of Mussolini* found to his cost. On 
August 17, this writer published in the Giornak dTtalia 
a leading article strongly attacking France. The censdrs 
managed to suppress it in the Rome #ditions, and ofSered 
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the confiscation of the earlier country editions, which 
sold at a premium. This was the first icno-^yn case of a 
censorship of Signor Gayda’s writings. 


NOTOMETY EOB. ALBERTA ' , 

f'. ' r ■ ■ " 

‘V . ■ ■■ 

The most extraordinary attempt to fetter the liberties 
of the press in any British State was made in Albe:^ 
also in*., 1937. A Bill, entitled the Accurate N9:^S'and 
Information Bill, empowered the Chairman of the Social 
Credit Board to order any newspaper to publish G overn- 
ment propaganda to the extent of one page in any issue 
and oile-tenth. of the total space in other publications. 
The Bill also attempted to repress criticism of the Govern- 
ment by compelling editors, if so ordered, to reveal the 
source of any news item published and the names of the 
writers^pf any articles. The Bill, which would have 
degraded the press of Alberta to the servility of dictator- 
ship journalism, was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, after it had been argued that the Canadian 
press constituted an^ interlocking co-operative system 
which would be Injured by any pro^ncial legislation. 
The appeal against the'^Supreme-^ Courtis decision was 
subsequently disallowed by the Privy Council.* 

The Province of Quebec also achieved notoriety 
through the ‘Padlock Act’, passed by its legislature, 
giving the authorities drastic powers to deal with 
activities vaguely defined as subversive. Under this Act 

* An interesting sequel was the award of a Pulitzer Prize to the Edmonton 
Journal ‘for its leadei'ship in defence of the freedom of the press* during the 
controvi^rsy over the Bill. This was the first time any such award had been 
made to a newspaper outsidb the United States. 
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the police acted in a ve^ty high-handed manner, raiding 
.the offices of radical newspapers and even the homes of 
private individuals, to confiscate literature they con- 
sidered dange|:ou%. The Canadian House o:J Commons 
W’as tpld by opponents of the Act of how the home of a 
Quebec Woman was raided and her library ransacked. 
The police todk away social researbh pamphlets, a boof 
on the philosophy of Spinoza and a news ^nagazine with 
? picture of Trotsky on the.cover I ^ 

thi^ponsor of t^is Act, according to the Premier of 
Quebec, was the Roroan Catholic Primate of Canada who 
attacked liberty of the press and freedom of speech as 
instruments of anti-Catholicism. Fascism made its dppean- 
ance in the Province in a well-organised Party claiming 
fifteen thousand members^ and the Federal Government, 
impressed by the growing uneasiness in other Parties, 
pledged to defend democracy* set up an inquiry to deter- 
mine whether this Fascist Party was engaged in ujplawful 
military drilling. A demanc^ was also made for fhe 
Federal Government to exercise its prerogative and dis- 
allow the Padlock Act. 

^ A 

* In South America, the ‘black plague of the twentieth 
century’, as censo^hip has been called, made considerable 
progress, coincident with the expansion of German and 
Italian news and photographic services which were 
offered free to South American papers. In some States the 
newspapers in the capital cities benefited most, but in the 
Argentine, for example, provincial Journals were oflFcred 
news telegraphed free from Buenos Air(^ by Italian and 
German bureaux. Subsidies from these two countries to 
newspapers in the smaller States were also reported, 
although this, for obvious reasons^ was an allegation 
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difficult to confifm. After President Vargas suspended 
the old constitution of Brazil and promidgated a new one 
making himself dictator, the existing censorship in Brazil 
was tightened up. It became almost impossible to send 
uncensored messages, and one foreign correspondent who 
attempted to do so imoiediately after Vargas’s fotip dHtat 
was placed under arrest for a time. 

For the United States, these unpleasant developments 
in the south became a problem of increasing urgen^ 
Perhaps? the most startling example of censopfefp. in 
the New 'World occurired in Argentina, where the 
Government served an expulsion order on the chief 
correspondent of the l^ew York Tmes, not for any faults 
in his ‘'reporting of Argeiitinian affairs but because the 
Brazilian Government had complained about his reports 
on the situation in that country. Such an outcry arose in 
Argentina, however, against this blatant example of 
vicarious censorship, that the expulsion order was with- 
dr^twn. " f' 

To complete this brief sketch of the advance of censor- 
ship, mention must be made of the situation in the Far 
East. Throughout Japan and' China the censorship was 
stringent and unremitting after the outbreak of war, in 
contrast to the previous positionr where foreign corres- 
pondents were allowed much more freedom of expression 
than the national newspapers, the only serious restriction 
on messages sent abroad being in connection with 
military' topics. R. L. Desmond refers to the erratic, 
anonymous and secretive censorship operating in CMna 
from 1931 onwards. One example was the insertion of 
the words ‘puppet ruler’ before every reference to 
Emperor Pu~Yi of Idanchukuo and alteration of Man- 
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chukuo to ‘Jvl'anchuria’, or describing it as the ‘dummy 

’Stated and then charging the correspondent with the 
cost of the additions. Such alterations to copy, it may be 
added, were passed in nine leases out of ten bpsub-editors 
5f Btfitis];! papers. 

' When the Japanese dro^e the Clpnepe out of S^angh^J 
and topk over control, a delicate situation arose for the 
other Powers wo^\ld not concede that Japa^ had the right 
to ■■■exercise the censorship instituted by Cliina. Afaitters 
came tb* a head when an agency message anc^ two cables 
to the Manchester Guardian describing outrages committed 
by the Japanese in Nanking were suppressed. Strong 
protests were made by the British and American auth- 
orities but the Japanese announced that “ifnsubstantiated 
reports tending to besmirch the *good name of the 
Japanese Army will be suppressed regardless of tlieir 
source”. They also declared that unofficial messages in 
code would not be accepted for transmissiost unless 
certified as bona fide comn^rcial telegrams by consular 
officials with jurisdiction over the lenders, which, in 
effect; was the re-impqsition of the Chinese commercial 
censorship. The Japanese positiola was clarified in the 
autumn when aft’er the suppression of British messages 
describing an attack on a Chinese air liner, the British 
Ambassador to China lodged a formal protest with the 
Japanese. In reply, their spokesman declared that they 
claimed the right to censor all messages — ^p^ess and 
commercial — excepting only official communications. 
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BORN OF CRISIS, HERE TO S^AY 

Fiom tliF) review of the 'progress cf censorship in a 
period of twelve months, some idea of the gravity ef the 
problem?! may be gathered. Censorship, born of crisis, 
has apparently come to stay in the greater part of the 
world. In per^iods of acute emergency'and in war-time, 
restrictions on free publication are inevitable sincere 
paramo'Unt requirement of national unity might otiimvdse 
be imperilled. But what was at one time considered 
abnoriiial is now t&en for granted, and in many countries 
the repercussions on international politics must be pro- 
found. 

On this point, fhe censor-ships operating, say, in 
Czechoslovakia and in Italy are fundamentally different. 
In the former country curtailment of liberty of the press 
is admitted to be an unpleasant necessity, justifiable only 
by the dangers of too frank-expression of opinion. But 
in Italy, by what only be regarded as a perversion 
of thought to those who believe in democracy, the^press 
is described as ffree within the social order^ Control, 
as in Germany, has certainly increased the material 
advantages and status of journalists, but every journalist 
must be on the professional roll, which is closed- to aU 
save Fascists. And by a decree issued in July 1924, if a 
newspaper “incites to crime or class hatred, or to diso- 
bedience of the laws of established order or upsets the 
discipline of those engaged in public service or favour the 
interests of foreign States or groups as opposed to Italian 
interests or insults the nation, the king, the royal family, 
the Summus PontifiC, religion, the institutipns, ot'-'the 
f . ^18 ’ ' 
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authority of tiie State, br of other friendly Powers’’, it 
shall be suppres^bd. This was drastic enough, but a new 
censorship law the following year suppressed all inde~ 
pendent pubMcatipns. Sotrte two thousand, newspapers 
and periodicals have ‘died’ as a result. . 

Even in day-to-day mailers the Italian newspaper must 
walk warily. Trohibitiorls include ’reports of swindles m 
conneetto with hanks or commercial nr%s, disasters on 
the railways or in aviation. Allegations of bribe|y or 
extordsm against P^^rty officials, propaganda in favour of 
foreign health resorts, untimel]? discussions of economic 
and financial questions, and any material which it is 
thought may liinder the campaign for a higher biM>rate, 
such as pictures of slim women, are also banned. ’ 

Since, with many of |hese topks, the censorship is 
aimed at preventing adverse reactions on the prestige of 
Fascism within the country, *the foreign correspondents 
may at times transmit ^news to their papers ’^hich an 
Italian newspaper cannot to^dh. But the censorship t:uts 
both ways. For example, some of Mussolini’s speeches 
are not meant /or foreign consumption and must be 
handled very gingerly bV the foreign correspondents. 
During the crisis* over sanctions, the representative of a 
Chicago newspaper Sabled a report of a particularly 
inflarqmatory speech made by the Duce in Sardinia. Fie 
was expelled from Italy in twenty-four hours and his 
luggage followed him the next day. 

Hemmed around by vetoes and warnings, tSe Italian 
press tends to seek safety in a stereotyped dullness which 
periodically arouses the wrath of the Fascist leaders. In a 
general warning to the press early in 1958 General 
Sta|:ace, Secretary of Fascist Party,»declared that jburna- ^ 
^ % 3^9 * * 
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lists must imptove their literaty style and cut down 
their adjectives. They must not fill docal news with ■ 
names of persons Vhich nobody reads% they -must 
learn more about the matters they disqiss, ^especially the 
objectives of Fascism, and they must choose their p^otO' 
graphs from those supplied by the press offices of the 
Fascist Party. “ 

Dr. Goebbjels in Germany faced the same difficulty, 
and, ^ in fact, dissatisfaction in the higher ranks of jiie 
Nazi Party with the monotony of Aews presentat 4 (^ in 
the German press has led to stroaig criticisms of Dr. 
Goebbels himselfia Before the sweeping changes in the 
Government of February 1^38, it was strongly rumoured 
in Berlin that^the fanatical little Minister of Propaganda 
would be relieved of responsibility for the newspapers, 
which would be transferred to the control of Dr. 
Dietrich, Chief Press Officer of the Government. 

It should not be thought that Dr. Goebbels was insen- 
sible to the dullness and 'lack of verve in what he was 
pleased to call his«‘great orctiestrak Time and again he 
lectured, cajoled and threatened the press, in an attempt 
to secure bright and ^constructive criticism. One editor 
who took him at his wordf however, ,and published an 
unusually outspoken article, was whisked away to a 
concentration camp by the secret police, who, as the 
Niemoller trial showed very clearly, are a law unto them- 
selves. In the circumstances, it is scarcely surprising that 
his colleagues of the press should decide unanimously for 
the better part of valour. 
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’ THB GERMAN POINT OF VIEW 

Unlike the Itali|nT>^^ictice| Germany makes no secret 
of th^ censorship. Moderate Nazis, when questioned by 
the writer, invariably justified it on the following lines : 

‘'You Englilh do not realise ho\!7 fbrtunate you aref 
Your people, whatever their politics, never forget they 
are' British. : Your newspapers would not knowingly 
publish >|inything against the inter-ests of your country. 
But in Germany before Adolf Hitler came intd power the 
country was infested by alien elem<«its who had no 
regard for Germany and who dragged Its name tlfrougk 
the mud. And our people were not suffickntly educated 
in the political sense to detect the»iies. Now we are 
building a new Germany, To obtain unity at home, we 
do not allow destructive and hostile criticism to come to 
the attention of the people either in the press or on the 
wireless. To maintain peace we do not allow the papfers 
to publish criticisms of th^ Nazi Gcwernment abroad. 
You s^y that is* shortsighted and dangerous and gives a 
false impression ’of woHd* opinion.. We admit that, but 
we must take the risk. And onr censorship is able to help 
countries with which ’we wi^ to be friendly. When 
your King abdicated, and for months before, the tabloid 
press of America published sensational stories every day 
about the situation in Britain, each wBder, more fantastic 
and in worse taste than the last. In our German papers 
nothing at all was published except $he official 
mmiquh from your country. We do not need to ask 
which policy of the two was the better from your point 
of view. But we look in vain for*sympathy frotS your 
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press in our difficulties. Yout coirtespondents in Germany 
may send impartial and objective tepnrts, 'but they are 
mutilated and rewritten by men who have no real under- 
standing c^f the German /situation. ^.Your cartoonists 
lampoon our great Fiihrer at every opportunity, which 
is an insult to our national honour. Your leadht'^writets 
adopt a superior censorious tone as if we were one of 
your Crown golohies. And if we protest, you take refuge 
behind the meaningless dangerous phrase Yreedorg of the 
press’?” ^ 

That is the Nazi point of y:iew.^ Its premises may be 
unacceptable to people in this country but it must be 
recognised as one that propaganda has instilled into the 
mind bf every German. Herr Hitler in Mein Kampf has 
put the domestic problem behind this argument very 
well: "^The first constant factor essential to authority,” he 
writes, “is popular support. But authority resting on this 
foundation alone is utterly weak, unstable and wavering. 
The second element of aM authority is evidently power. 
If popular support and po'wer are joined together and can 
survive for a certain period in unison, authority may then 
be found to rest on an ev(Sn Tirmer foundation, the 
authority of tradition. If once popular support, power 
and tradition are united in one, "authority may be con- 
sidered to be unshakeable.” 

German commentators on the British constitution 
almost invariably emphasise the power of tradition in our 
political life. The trappings and pageantry inherited from 
the past, they declare, constitute invaluable propaganda 
for a stable society in Britain. The dignity of the Crown 
and the esteem felt for the Royal Family by the people 
ate sheet-anchors o£«^democracy. And the plemn pro- 
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cednte of Parlkment teaches the British people to achieve 
that sense of pr(3poi:tioii and balance of view on the 
practice of government which are so valuable in political 
life. When the House of ^Commons must »wait while 
questions^ are asked about the railings in Hyde Park, or 
rights df way in Kirkcudbright before the Prime h^nister 
can make a statement of policy for which the whole 
world is waiting, Aat, to the German mii^d* is deliberate 
subtle ^propaganda to impre*sa cin the British peoplc^the 
fact' that’* their first 'Consideration must always bC their 
own interests and malerial rights. 

It is true that the British constitutiod^is based orf Plerr 
Hitler’s ‘triangle’ quoted aboxe. But the asserti(?n that 
cynical propaganda is responsible for its* perpettiation 
cannot pass unchallenged., Througl? centuries of evolu- 
tion, a political system has developed in Britain, incapable 
of precise definition but inextricably linked with and 
influenced by the spirit, of the people. That; is not 
mysticism, but sober fact, goes far to explain the 
dynamic strength of British democracy* The evils of the 
industrial system for two generations undermined this 
fundamental unity j'^but, fortunately* for Britain, the con- 
science of the people awoke in time to check its excesses. 

Germany has not yet reached this stage of develop- 
ment. -One has only to read the diary of Dr. Goebbels, 
written during the months immediately preceding the 
Nazi revolution, to realise the terrifying bitterne|s of the 
political strife in Germany. .Revolutfon was inevitable; 
the only question in doubt for some time being whether 
it would come from the Right or the Left. The present 
trend of National Socialism, however, makes it difficftlt, 
evea for G^many’s best friends abS^oad, to predict with 
' 525 * ' 
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any confidence that the propaganda of the Nazi Patty 
will produce the politico-spiritual balance its leaders so 
ardently desire. 


COPES OF cmSORSHIP 


Attempts haye been made from tinSe to time to t^kx 
the , -rigour of censorship "hj organised internationai 
action'^ They have not been conspicuously successful. 
Until I95Z the accepted code in regard to censorship was 
based on an artij^e in the first International telegraphic 
Convention held at St. Petersburg in 1935. This read: 
“The high ccTntracting parties reserve to themselves the 
tight to stop the tl'ansmission of any private telegram 
which appears dangerous Jo the security of the State or 
which is contrary to the laws of the country, to public 
order ox to decency.”^ 

At a conference in A^fadtid in 1932 of international 
wireless and telegraphic interests, proposals were put 
forward to liberalise the St. Petersburg article.'' The 
following addition to it was suggested: “. . . provided 
that they immediately notifi;^ the office 6r station of origin 
of the stoppage of said* communication or any part 
thereof, except in cases where the issuance of this 
notice would appear dangerous to the security of the 
State.’’ ^ This, in substance, was adopted by the con- 
vention. 

Although thic at first sight appears a victory for the 
anti-censorship brigade, in reality the convention left 
tMhgs^very much as they were. By another article dealing 
with secrecy of comliiunications, a gesture in favour of 
^ 324 ^ 



necessaty eithet geneially or only as regards certain con- 
nections and for certain Hasse% of ?:ommumcatid5is, pro- 
vided that it immediately so iidvise each^of the contracting 
governments.” , 

* Paradoxically Enough, the States most eager to expand 
the legal limits of a’censorship were the weaker ones like 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and China. Czechoslovakia, for 
example, wished to amend the St. Petersburg agreement 
by making it read: . . dangerous to the security or good 
reputation of the State or which is contrary to the laws of 
the country, to public order, econopk interesPs or to 
decency.” The reason for this attitude was that the 
weaker States, having learned by bitter experience the 
necessity of being realistic, wished to provide themselves 
with a legal weapon against the <Jreat Powers. •If the 

W . . 
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this is followed by the-iprovisp that the governments 
^‘reserve the eighty to communicate international corres- 
ponde|ice to the proper authorities in order to ensure 
either the application of thdi internal legislation or the 
execution 'of inte?nationai>conventions to Vhich the 
governpaents concerned are parties.” This article might 
easily be interpreted to Justify a ban wa messageVhid* 
tends to hinder a government either 'in its home or 
foreign policy. If, for example, ^a correspoSident were to 
hear reports of an impending tax oh foreign-gr^ned 
securities in a country^ his message abroad — ^probably of 
vital interest to investors in Britain or tl^e United States — 
could be destroyed by the censor without the possibility 
of protest. ' ^ * 

Again, by another article, the ^contracting parties 
reserve the right ‘‘ta suspend the service of international 
telecommunications for an indefinite time if it deems 
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lattet broke the agreement as R stood before 1932, the 
weaker States would have little hope,, of redress. But 
they knew very well that if they took the same line, 
without the support of an international convention, and 
matched the de facto restrictions of the Great Powers, 
they would be askingrfor trouble. ~ 

- These restrictive amendments failed. But it should be 
noted that the obligation to notify in cases of censorship 
is expressly waived wheii a ^tate considers it would-be 
dangerous for it'co do so. The guarantee therefore ds a 
very empty one. _ A 

Wlien die tide jis setting strongly in favour of greater 
control, it may" appear futile to mention minimum 
guarantees against arbitrary censorship. The following 
five points, howeve^, are worth at least passing notice, 
as an indication of the ideal ofi which the great majority 
of countries have turned their backs. They were 
drawn up in 1927 at Geneva by a conference of press 
expertsf r 

1. Telegrams submitted to censorship should be 
examined by specialists and despatched with the 
greatest promptitude possible. '■ 

2 . Journalists should be informed of the instructions 
given these specialists to enable them to make their 
own dispositions. 

3. They should be informed of the passages sup- 
pressed in their despatches as well as of exceptional 
delays in transnussion, and they should be given the 
option of sending or withholding the telegrams w'hich 
have either been censored or delayed. 

^ 4. The censorship charges paid in advance for 
telegrams which h|ve either been censored or delajed 
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should be refunded in proportion to the number of 
. words suppressed. 

5., Complete equality of treatment should be 
guaranteed tp alj^ journalist wdthout exception. , 

, These five points'admit the right of censorsllip and are 
designed fo equalise its application in different countries 
and'allow for as little inconvenience’ C>r delay as possible.* 
At present, unhappily, they possess little more than an 
historical interest. Once a cpunpty starts bn the censor- 
t hip,road^ the interests of other nation^ kg farther and 
farther behind. 



P ILMS all the ^attributes that make tnau’s 

o^asuasion, and thek piopagaato value cannot be 
over-estimated. They are capable of almost indefinite 
repetition. Years^after a film has left the studio it is still 
beings shown in- obscure cinemas, or entrancing dusky 
patrons in cheap shacks tehe Orient. Films also have the 
quality of ^colour’^ in a higher degree than any other . 
medium of propaganda, Th£y are iiesigned for amuse- . 
ment and relaxation, and the cinema-goer’s interest is 
concentrated on the screen from the moment he enters 
ucttil he: leaves. The darknes's, with the screen alone 
illuminated, compels him to focus Kis attention on it, 
The essential feature of the film is action, and any com- 
petently directed picture always -moves quickly enough 
to keep up the tension and excitemeiit of the audience. 

Again, filrns require the minimum of effort from the 
watcher who has only to keep his eyes fixed on the screen; 
and that, in countries where illiteracy is still a fornfidabie 
problem, gives the cinema a marked advantage over the 
newspaper. Another point in favour of cinema pro- 
paganda is that it is almost entirely concealed. Entertain- 
ment is the prirnary purpose of the average film but, none 
the less, it may dramatise the urgency of social reform, 
stir up strong feelings of patriotism, or act as an_ im- 
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HYPNOTI^iM OF THE SILVER SCREEN 

' mensely powerful advocate of the excellence of things- 
as-thej-are.. 

Untij 19^8 the dominance of Ametican films in the 
world market .was^quite^^u^^ By their ^ag- 

ggrafion of unpleasant features of American life they may 
not have Contributed much^to raising the prestige of the 
United States abroad, butvin the realm of the material 
they patterned the world on an American model. Industry 
in the United States had good reason to thmk the silent 
films.; and even to-day^ although the TMkies" hav® har- 
rowed the field opem to Hollywood, it stilh acts as a 
super-publicity bureau for American exports. 

A further aspect of the cinema, emphasising its v^ue tQ 
the propagandist, is the huge and regular aydiencedt can 
guarantee, particularly among the, most susceptible 
sections of the community! There are to-day more than 
five thousand cinemas in GrCat Britain alone and the 
number increases every week. In 1936, when Simon 
Rowson made a statistical survey of the cinema industty, 
he discovered that in one*year adm^sions to British 
cinemas totalled 963 .5 millions — an average of 15,525,000 
a week, or 22 a year for every man, woman and child 
in the United Kingdom. Fof the propagandist, a very 
significant discovery *cf this survey was the fact that 
43 per cent of the film-goers paid not more than yd. for 
their scats, inclusive of entertainment tax. Another 
37 per cent paid not more than i/-. In other words, 
four people out of every five visiting lire cinema Vent to 
seats priced at not more than i When the communists 
talk of religion being the opium of the masses they are 
out of date; the cinema has replaced the Church. , 
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fROTSKY WAS NOT IN THF, CAST 


Owing ^to the incidence of overhpd charges and the 
high costs of .the average film, the industry :ahiiost 
everywhere is in the hands of great combines, ' This unity ^ 
'of control is anethbr asset for the propagandist. 'When ’ 
Dr. Goebbds began to regiment every vehicle of pro- 
paganda in Cjermany, the film industry dominated by the 
giant UFA trust fell into his hands like a lipe plum. 
And, in sharp contrast to the experience of the press, 
attendances in German cinemas have risen in recent years 
-despite the injection of mote and mote piopaganda into ' 
the p'l'ogrammes. 

The other dictatorships were also quick to capitalise ‘ 
the hypnotism of tlie silver screen. •-The achievements of ' 
the Russian film industry'' are too well known to require 
emphasis; but from the outset the Communist Party there 
hSs stressed the propaganda value of the cinema. In 1924 
the 1 3th Congress of the Patty passed a special resolution 
declaring that motion pictures must become in the hands 
of the Party "a pow.erful means of Communist education 
and agitation’. Until then, the Congress complained, 
insufficient use had been made ""of the cinema for pro- 
pagating Communist beliefs among the people. An 
All-Union Motion Picture Trust was formed, and, despite 
tremendous handicaps, of which lack of electrical power 
was perhaps the greatest, it maderemarkableprogress. Ten 
, . years after the.-Party had demanded a greater effort there 
were more than thirty thousand cinemas in the U.S.S.R. 

-Foreign films were also used in Russia, but only after 
theyliad been carefully edited by a special department to 
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harmonise with Communist ideology. Ei return, the 
Soviet produced ahd exported films that evoked world 
admiration despite their blatant propaganda. October^ or 
Ten Days that ^hoohfhe World^ hiade in 1927, ai^i Ttir%sih^ 
giorify'ing^ the’ Trans-Siberian Railway, were pictures of 
high atfistic merit. In th^ former, incidentally, ^ pro- 
paganda dictated the total exclusion hi Trotsky from 
among the leading figures in the 1917 upheaval. 

Mussolini has always beSn film-conscious, andfthe 
success of the Italiat^film industry is largely due to liis 
tireless encouragemenb The quota system is applied 
drastically; every Italian cinema must ^low one Ifalian 
film for every two foreign ones. ^The film Scipio Ajncanus* 
made in 1937, received a grant of £45,dbo from the 
Government. Its total cost jvas in the^egion of £100,000 
— ^modest enough compared ^by American and even 
British standards, but a great effort for the Itahan 
industry. In order to recoup the cost of this .Urn, 
exhibitors were fo3i!:>idden to distribute free tickets and 
distributors were forbidden to give ftea showings. 

. The educational (i.e., propagandist) side of the Italian 
film industry is dirqptly served by L’Unione Cinemato- 
grafica Educativa, knawn as LUCE, which was set up in 
1926 to produce short films and official photographs. 
Italian oinemas are required to exhibit one LUCE "short" 
every day, and this organisation has also the monopoly 
of all cinema activity by Government departmeijts. Its 
governing council, nominated by Mu^olini, consists of 
the latter’s personal representative, representatives of the 
Government Press Bureau, five other Government 
departments and the Fascist Party. • 

Oae Italiap venture did not turn 5 ut as happily as the 
^ ^ 331 
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promotets intended. Mussolini ordered a special film to 
be made of the Abyssinian war, regardless of expens^ 
which was shown throughout Italy as a token of 
Fascist triumph. It was also, released, for expert, but the 
Italian authorities discoFeredtoo latethatfofeign countries 
, .regarded it from a ffiferent angle. Its propaganda value ' 
to Italy was nil ; Instead it tended to discredit her. 

Outside dictatorship countries' the film industry 
rarely goes in for seriefus propaganda. The box office 
drawings the ruling consideration, and the^film mag- 
nates prefer to keep clear, as far as possible, of con- 
troversial subjects* During the Great War, things were ^ 
^different. The United States, Britain and France all 
produced propaganda films. Of these the rising power of 
Hollywood was responsible for the most successful. The 
American Committee on Public Information secuted over 
£170,000 from its propaganda films — ^more than sufficient 
to^. cover costs of production.- The Official War Keview 
brought in over £66,000, .and Pers/jing^s O'usaders half 
that sum. In addition, private companies made semi- 
fictional pictures like The Kaiser, The Be^st of Berlin with .a 
dominant propagandist motif. 

The United States also made* ruthless use of her 

• ■ ■ . ■■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■■■ ' 

supremacy in entertainment films to put across the pro- 
paganda pictures. Exhibitors abroad who refused to 
show the films of the Committee on Public Information 
were boycotted and had to come to heel or else go out of 
business. As a further measure, a similar boycott was 
enforced against any overseas exhibitor who used German 
films. The success of these drastic steps indicates how 
valu^le, indeed how essential, a strong home film 
industry is to any coimtry in the event of war. 
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"oiM MAN RIVER UNDER THE BAN 


With the coAiin^of peace, however, the Allied Foyers 
abandQned'the use^of the propaganda fflm. "Producers 
found 'thej had enough trouble with the censorship in 
foreign countries "without adding tont^bv making Elms* 
which would offend foreigners by open propaganda. 
All kinds of pitfalls — ^religioug, political and'Sioral — ^have 
to be, guarded against and a company wkh an eye to^the 
export market must always be^ on the look-out for 
incidents that may lead to wholesale ^cutting or .total 
banning abroad. * * , 

A novelist, for example, may make his villaia any 
nationality he pleases. Not so the producer. So 
many foreign count.ties have taken exception to Holly- 
wood pictures on this ground that most villains are now 
thoroughly cosmopolitan or else American I 
Recent examples of censorship illustrate the remTarkable 
diversity of objections that ase raised hy^countdes acutely 
conscious of the influence of films on the minds of 
audiences. ' , , 

Poland, for example, cut fpom Shoii^hoat the lines in 
Ole Man Rmr. ’ 

■■ : 9 ' ■ 

. “You aiT me, we sweat and strain, 

Body all achin* an" racked wid pain,” 

on the grounds that they were likely to stir up class^nmity. 

Cbina banned the British Picture Jafk Ahoy because the 
story of naval life included a burlesque oftHiinese pirates. 

Italy cut from Mutiny on the Bounty all laudatory refer- 
ences to Britain, shots of the Union Jack, and the. final 
" " 533 • . - 
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words: “We’re off for the Mediterranean, lads. We’ll 
sweep the seas for England!” 

Germany, apart from banning particular films that 
offend the^Nazi viewpoint;'imposes a., general ^veto on all 
foreign films in which non-Aryans take a part either as 
producers or actors. ,, ' - 

Japan rejected^ th^ film Th King Steps Out because it 
tended to ridicule royalty. 

A number of countries, including Italy, Germany" and 
Poland, banned the film version of the sinisdng of the 
U.S. gunboat Panaj by, the Japanese. 

Morality lays many snares for the producer. The film 
Legion was changed at the request of the Hays 
Office (the unofficial film censors in the United States) 
so that when a ^rl character leaves the man whose 
mistress she had been, she asked him for her hat and bag, 
not her tmnk — ^the idea being to establish that she had 
not been living with him "but had fust dropped in for a 
visit’. 

■ ■ t} 

Gilbert Seldesrdeclares’'" fnat during the depression the 
companies in Hollywood ""tottered and one by pne put 
themselves into the» hands of banking houses”. Then, 
when they vyanted to make a film to e:¥:pose the munitions 
racket, it was found the, subfece could not be handled 
without givfiig offence to the bankers. So the project 
was dropped. 

The list might be extended indefinitely with films in 
which references to sacred subjects, suicides, torture and 
whipping, batljiroom and bedroom scenes, have incurred 
the wrath of different censors. No matter how innocent 
and free from controversy a story may appear, a film 

* In Movies for tke MiUibn, 

334 
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pfoducei- must handle it with^ ^ walk on 

eggs until it is^compieted. y;', 

Despke this, films with a powerful propagandist 
appeal mak^ their ^pearanceVrom time to time. The 
4mgsipt cyde’oin America, which started by stressing the 
futility and impotence of the police, and ended by glorky- 
ing the G-men, %ad an undoubted in mobilising 

public opinion agaii^st the evils of Prohibition, The spate 
of aiiti-war films, like Weshrn Fron^ i^nd 

Jofirne^s helpedThe peace crusade for a time,*But 
sinceifin this case, the evil was international and not the 
concern of one country only, they failed, to achieve con- 
crete results. Then Hollywood ^discovefed that wjwing 
the Union Jack was good business, so along came films 
like Cavalcade, Bengal Lancer,^ Charge of, the Light Brigade, 
while Britain, in turn, produced Victoria the Great, hailed 
by many countries as the film ot the year, Fhe Drum and 


POWER OF THIVNEWS-REEX, 


Hollywood does not liHake films bposting the oritish 
Empire from any de§ire to help,this country, Jiut because 
it realises that the psychological attitude of audiences 
here will react favourably. Thus, Eloliywood follows 
public sentiment; but, at the same time, subtly reinforces 
it. And, especially among the younger generation, the 
cinema has a powerful effect in building «p or strengthen- 
ing stereotypes. The influence of the fili^s on children 
has been shown time and again by scientific investigators 
working from a mass of data, but it can be demonstrated 
in an^r ciue-mfl. during a children's matinee, when 
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appearance of the villain is greeted with a chorus of boos 
and cat-calls, and the dashing, debonair' hero receives 
rapturous applause. ^ * 

Where^one film may not produce^a lasting effect, the 
cumulative result 'of two^or more films on the* same 
subject may be dechive in determining the attitudes .of 
those who see tl^eirf. This tendency is heightened by the 
aura of authenticity which surrouijds the film. The 
cii^ma-goer is reluctant to'pclieve that what he spes with 
his 6wn eyes is not true. Even aftQ,r he is shown by films 
like The Invisible Man just how fa^: the camera can lie, he 
retains his respect for the screen. 

» The news-reel, purporting to tell the story of the world 
in pictures, '‘has more prestige than the average film. 
Thus, it is of outstanding importance to the propagandist. 
It is fashionable to scoff at the ccrntents of most newsr 
reels, with their emphasis on military bands, marching 
troops^ zooming aeroplanes, race-track thrills and foot- 
ballers, Fighting, speed and sport, Recording to critics, 
account for an *altogether^' disproportionate amount of 
news-reel programmes. But they forget that tfie great 
majority of film-goers — ^the'mfen, women and children 
whose shilitngs (or less) cnake tl^e movie millions-— ate 
not so sophisticated or «elf-coifsciously critical as they. 
And in those parts of the world where force is stiU 
worshipped, such news-reels have a powerfully pro- 
pagandist effect. Italian cinemas in the Near East, for 
example, add to'^the respect for Fascism by showing 
pictures of Italy's military might, in contrast with some 
very dull and staid news-items from Britain. 

Where a news-reel is accompanied by a running com- 
mentary from someone whom the habitual patrons^ have 
^ ^ 536 ^ 
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learned to know and life, tlie effect on the audience is 
increased. They^may be watching a film of Hitler’s 
reception in Vienna, with impressive glimpses of cheer- 
ing, wildly enthus^stic etowefe. But, in the background, 

. the c-ommehtator’s Voice adds smoothly, . , however 
‘ enthusiastic they are, the fact remains that this was a 
military occupjftion,” and ffien foUo^^ shots of the troopf 
and tanks and boipbers. ‘‘What nextr’ asks the voice. 
“Rumania, Czechoslovakia or S\vitzerland!?^ ^ 

•It’* is n,ot sugges|;ed that one such* ‘dose’ of»fnild 
propaganda will induce a cinen;a patron to thange his 
, views. But over a period die effect is i^onsiderabk, and 
even the one programme does help to Reinforce iaipresr 
sions derived from the newspapers. * * 

Problems of an entirely different <iategory arise when 
news-reels are deliberately faked. From this evil Britain 
has fortunately been spared. But American writers hint 
unhappily at a growing tendency to exploit the prestige 
of the news-reel bjr the screening of incidents tfiat htve 
been staged for the benefit of the camer;j, or by conveying 
a false^impression through the suppression of any shots 
that do not coincide with’the own^’s policy. If such a 
trend became universal — it is» only to be ejected in the 
dictatorship countries~the prppagandist dangers of the 
new’s-rgel would far exceed any lurking in the feature 
films. For it is extraordinarily difficult to answer back to* 
the films. They may be exposed in the press, or de- 
nounced at public meetings, but only a fractidh of the 
cinema patrons would be aware of such^agitation unless 
it were launched on a tremendous scale. And all the 
time the ‘doctored’ film would be planting its insidipus 
poi|on in susceptible minds. • ** 

- 337 • * N 
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Although in 1914 one film put of every four shown in 
British cinemas was made in this ^untry, j.the home 
industry languished during the war years^-raiid foiv^ome 
considerable time after. * 

Gradually, howevetj the authorities began to realise 
that tliis was not an economic but a pohtico-psychological 
question of the utmost importance. The mi|ids of 
audiences in Britain were being saturated with alien ideas 
and influences. The course of history was being depicted 
in a fashion that did not help this country overseas. The 
attempt (strenuously supported by American propaganda) 
to confine discussion of the question to the realm of 
commerce broke down, and, by the Cinematograph 
Films Act of 1927, the films became the most highly 
protected industry in the country. 

With^this support^ British films began to struggle up 
our of the slough. But it was a long _^nd painfully slow 
process. When the Act came to be reviewed, the industry 
was still in an uncertain condition. With rare exceptions 
the films made by Br-itish companies were divorced from 
the life of the country. No effort was made to exploit 
the dramatic possibilities of industry and trade during the 
Great Slump and the Great Recovery. The typical British 
"film was an artificial and frothy comedy, with a heroine 
from Dehrett and a hero whose chief problem in life 
was avoidance of oupertax. In spite of a press almost 
pathetically loyal to the British industry, and only too 
eager to gloss over its defects, in spite of a steadily rising 
exhibitors* quota guaranteeiag a market for every film, 
in spite of a flood of money poured Into the industty in 
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the decade after the passing of the 1927 Act— -in spite of 
these great a 4 vantages the new Cinematograph Films Act 
of 19^8 was debated in an atmosphere of crisis with 
thousanda of •actors and jfilfgt technicians out of -^ork. 
No Q|Ker industry In the history of this country has to its 
discredit ^uch a sorry record of wssted opportunifj. 

The new Aet continued the basio features of the oid. 
This Was inevitable for the urgent need remained of 
creMing a film inSustry thaj: would hone^ly reflect the 
Britigfi character and culture. In the report of the fcard 
of Trade Committee sgt up to examine the working of the 
1927 Act the following passage occur^: 

“We regard it as imperative in the public ii^jteresJ;, 
whilst welcoming foreign talent into the ip,dustry jn this 
country and genuine production herejay foreign interests, 
to prevent the dominationTrom abroad of any branch of 
the British film industry or the control of any important 
units of any such branch.” 

The artificiality of the*genej;^l run of British films was 
all the more remarkable inrview of the excellent work 
done by British, companies, headed by the G.P.O. Film 
Unit, in the documentary .field. Educational films made 
in Britain were in ^ class by. themselves and they com- 
manded world-wide attention.^ In 1957, audiences total- 
ling over five millions, mainly school children, saw films 
circulated by the Empire Film Library and the G.P.O. 
Film Unit. Supplies of these films to schools increased 
from 14,500 in 1934 to 24,600 in i937*and demaitd was in 
excess of supply. This, at least, is a virile and enterprising 
branch of the industry fully conscious of the rich prizes 
that are to be won by a camera trained on the colourful 
and exciting world* of every-day life. 
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E T'ERY f eaf the ran^e and powet of wireless tratis- 
rmission is strildngly ad^v-anced,^ and the c^ality„ and 
cheapness "of transmission keeps |>ace. But instead of 
nation speaking peace unto nation across the ether, this 
miracle of science is becoming more and more the 
vehicle of na^onal suspicions and hatreds. An average 
listener in Britain, Jdj flic^ the controls of bds mass- 
produced set, can jump from Berlin to Moscow, from 
Rome to New York, in the space of a few seconds. But 
if he happens to light on a programme in English from 
a Europ'ean State, he is fiDrced'to listo to concentrated 
and skilful propaganda. Dap and night this war rages in 
the ether. At their best these broadcasts in foreign 
languages are motivated by self-interest and confined to 
appeals for sympathy and support; af their worst they fan 
the flames of national and racral enmities and bring 
countries to the brink of war. 

' Two events in recent years have revolutionised the use 
of wireless for propaganda. The first is the development 
of the idgh-power.-.station, the second is the remarkable 
advance in short-wave transmission. Russia set the pace 
in the scramble for more power. In 1932 there were only 
fiv^ loo-kilowatt stations. In 1937 the super-stations, 
with -a power ranging from 100 to 700 kilowatts, num- 
- - $40 " 
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bered seventy. Whenever one new station makes its 
appearance on thf crowded waveband another is built 
elsewhere to counteract it. Warsaw must have a voice to 
answer AibscoV; Strasbourg to answer Stuttgart; Prague 
to answer EoipAg 'and Breslau. And, i^ot content with 
countej>propaganda, defeiisive tactics, 'of which ^‘jam- 
ming’ is the cinef, are being increa^^ly employed. • 
An indication of the growing importance of wireless is 
given ^by statistics issued from |he Interh^ionai Bjoad- 
castkig O^ce at Gejjeva. These show tSat the numbhr of 
wireless receiving sots in the, world increased from 
65,450,000 to 69,700,000 during 1 93 7.* In Europe alone, 
excluding the U.S.S.R., tlie number of homes eqwipped 
with wireless receiving sets rose in 1957 from 
to 31,444,462. ^ • 

The short-wave tJRinsmitter has enabled propaganda to 
encircle the world, and has drawn every country into the 
orbit of European intrigue. Traiismitters with only a 
few kilowatts of j^ower can carry thousands of mMes. 
The most striking examplcf to date Wjjre the broadcasts 
from Addis Ababa, with a two kilowatt station, to the 
United States. In this" field Germany led the way with 
Zeesen; Italy folio wisd suitj the United^ States turned 
from isolation to broadcast special programmes to South 
America; Daventry developed a remarkable service to 
bind the British Empire together, and finally, after mudf^" 
anxious deliberation by the broadcasts began in 

Arabic to offset the diatribes of Rom?e and Radi?> Bari in 
the Aloslem world. ^ 

For the dictatorships, broadcasting has become the 
most potent and compelling instrument of mass per^ua- 
sio:g that could be* imagined. Every programme"trans- 
«■ 34 ^ * * 
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mitted is drawn up with the' one end in view — the 
exaltation of nationalism and the mental and spiritual 
enslavement of every man, woman and child within the 
confines of the State, N&ws bulleti^is, talks- and dis- 
cussions on history or art or literature, polkical speeches 
— all Jaave the same twist, while the power of the State 
afiid the infallibility Af its leaders are extolled in music 
and song. 


WHEN LISTENERS ARE TRAITORS 

In Russia, the wireless ^was invaluable as a means of 
spreading the ^gospel of Communism among a vast and 
illiterate population? A chain of stations was erected from 
the western borders across the twO continents to the 
Siberian coast. Individuallicence holders are lower pro- 
portionately than in^other countries, but nowhere has 
coifimunity listening-in been developed to such an extent 
as in the U.S.S.R? It is noteworthy, also, that .at least 
one-third of the Russian programmes ^Consist of news 
bulletins. To western minds/ an intolerably large per- 
centage of the^Soviet programmes i? devoted to political 
subjects, but the Russians^do not appear to resent this. 
Certainly, it would not have been so easy to secure such 
"triumphs of mass persuasion in Russia without the 
assistance of the radio. 

The vast size of the U.S.S.R. acts as a protection against 
radio propaganda from abroad. Thus, the problem of 
counteracting foreign broadcasts is not serious, even in 
the^ western provinces, while, in Germany, as in most 
European States, it fe acute. The Hazi remedies ^jave 
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been to concentrate on tl^e production and sale of a small, 
cheap receiving set which has neither the strength nor 
selectivity to pick up broadcasts from beyond the frontier. 
In addition, Mstening-in to ‘programmes broadcast in a 
iangriage other than German may be. an offente. For ex- 
ample, in* 1957 tfie People’s Court decidM that listening- 
in to Moscow must be Regarded, as “preparatioli fey: 
treason'^’, if it is systematic and calculated to assist the 
spread of Communism. From time to^tkne, warnings 
against this "crime’ appear ih the German press. 

Tfte Nazi Party has.employed the radio extensively for 
Spectacular hook-ups when Herr Hitler and other Nazi 
leaders are speaking. Practically alUthe Fuhre|’s big 
speeches are broadcast to thS whole nation, while an 
increasing number of foreign countries are accepting the 
German offer of a. relay.* For example, Herr Hitler’s 
anniversary speech to the Reiohstag in February 193 8 was 
relayed by ten foreign countries. On these occasions, an 
atmosphere of world-wide eigjectancy is built*up 'ssrith 
consummate sldlf. For ^ays before the broadcast, 
messages come from Berlin reporting rumours of a major 
surprise in the address^ of some vital constructive pro- 
posal or gesture to the worfd. Orders go out all over 
Germany that everydhe must listen. These big speeches 
rarely come on a worldng day, but, if they do, the 
factories stand idle while the Fiihrer speaks. People wh<v 
ignore his address invite reprisals. With every radio 
station, on all three wave-bands, bro^casting th^ speech, 
and every set tuned in to receive it, no one can escape. 
A leaf was taken from the Soviet propaganda book in the 
decision to erect public loudspeakers at busy street 
corners in Berlin and elsewhere. jJ^bout six thousand of 
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these loudspeakers, it is hoped,, ■will be in use by 1944. 
An association was also formed to equip every German 
village and community with its own public loudspeaker 
by 1942, Both the loudspeaker columns fand the com- 
munity receiving apparatus will be*^ operated by the 
regional or locaf radio^ officer of the Nazi Party: „ 
r In Italy and a number gf the smaller European 
countries, political broadcasts are reserved entirely for 
government propaganda. Czechoslovakia bans speeches 
criticising the Government, hnder the broadcasting^cor- 
poratioffis franchise. Most other^ democratic ^countries 
keep glear of partisan politics on the air. Some, however, 
IJke tl-^^ British Broadcasting Corporation, stage tegular 
discussions on political subjects in the form of debates 
between speakers of opposing views. At times these 
debates in Britain, which are afranged months in advance, 
are liable to sudden cancelktion if the international situa- 
tion makes them inex|)edient. At general elections in this 
country khe microphone i^ available in turn to the chief 
political parties. »; 




GERI^rANT AS THE PION'EER 

f 

Even in democracies, therefore, the radio has tremen- 
<lous power as a medium of propaganda. Occasionally it 
may have decisive effects; Thus, President Roosevelt 
would never have Ijeen able to work up such enthusiasm 
for the ‘New Deaf without the co-operation of the 
broadcasting companies in America which went even 
farther than the B.B.C. on similar occasions by arranging 
almost^ complete hoo^i-ups from coast to, coast for the 
^ . 344 
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more important speeches by tlie President. In this 
country. Lord St^wden’s famous radio indictment of the 
Labour Party’s policy in 195 1-— “This is not Socialism* 
it is Bolshevfsm pin mad”-^ill long be remembared. 

. In- the dayiS whdi States p'aid lip-service to the idea tbit 
broadoas’ting should be an insttumenl: of peac^ pro- 
paganda for Toreign listeners confined to tho^e 
languages represented among the citizens of the bro|d- 
ca’stiijg State. Thus, the Russiap reply to j^rotests i^ainst 
Mo^icow, broadcasis was that they Vere intenfied— 
according to the official statenjent— -for listeners in the 
Volga German Republic. Gradually, however, this polite 
fiction has been dropped, and the general justification fur 
broadcasts in foreign languages to-day is .that ‘the other 
fellow started it’. • 

The extent of prcfpaganSist broadcasts may be gathered 
from the following summarised list of the foreign 
languages used in different countries : 

Ba/y: English^ Ara&ic, German, French, Serbian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Mag]^r, Albania^i, Turkish, Greek, 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindustani, Russian. 

Rffss^a: English, German, Du^ch, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Chinese, 'Swedish, Magyar, Portuguese, Czech, 
Greek, Finnish, Norwegian, Latvian. 

Trance: English, Portuguese, Italian, Spanish, German 
(from Strasbourg), Arabic. 

U.S.A. (Nationa/ Broadcasting Company): Italian, 
French, German, Spanish, Portuguese. * 

Japan: Spanish, English, Chinese, german, French, 
Dutch, Italian. 

Germany: English, Dutch, Afrikaans, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese. • • 
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Spain: English, Italiati, Ffenckj German, Portuguese. 
These are supplemented by special ^broadcasts from 
Government or Insurgent stations in other languages. 

.* English, French, Gertnan,^ Spanish, 
Jugoslavia: English, French, Greek, Magyar,^ Turkish,*^ 
German, Italian, lAlbaffian. r . 

^Vatican C/0/: Italiaii, French,^ German, £atin, 

EnglisL French, German. . 

Iceland: English, German. 5, 

Po&id : BtiglisK # r 

Grea^ Brifain : Arabic,r Spanish, ^Portuguese, Italian, 
French; Gentian.* r V ^ 

GemSany was £he pioneer in the zoning system of 
propaganda broadcasts. The Zeesen short-wave station 
maintains a programme for just over twenty-two hours a 
day, seven days a week, from its twelve powerful trans- 
mitters. Engineering skill and skilful technique in pro- 
paganda have made this station ^intemationally famous. 
It s;|^ecialises in goodwill broadcasts, tfalks praising the 
British Empire arcAminped wj^h cornments o^ the, merits 
of National-Socialism, and the blood link between British 
and Germans. Farmers in Ne^v Zealand, Australia, 
South-West Affica and Canada rece|ye .surprise birthday 
greetings over the air from Germany. Like Italy, 
Germany pays much more attention to the listener than 
me B.B.C. has been wont to do. From both the former 
countries, full details of programmes and technical advice 
may be obtained frdb on request. They also broadcast 
request programmes. The difference in method is largely 
due to finance, for the British service has not been so 
lavishly subsidised as its foreign rivals. It is stated in 
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Germany that well ov^ fifty per cent of the letters from 
listeners abjroad^come from non-Germans, and the pro- 
portion in the case of the United States is eighty per 
cent. • * ^ 


QUIEPO DE llano’s FALL*tfROM GRACE 


* T^e type of programme put out 'ffom * Zee^en in 
English^nd Dutcl; relies on subtle reiteration to Wild up 
a favourable receptstve attitude in the listener, l^ro- 
paganda items are skilfully inserted in musical pro- 
grammes, or tourist publicity^ talks. These ^asidas’, often 
humorous in tone, are never overdone, Ijtit cumulatively 
they make a definite impression. TJie same result can be 
obtained by straighi; ^news’ broadcasts, in which only the 
facts are given, the propagandist twist coming in here in 
the selection of the news items, gnly those being taken 
which suit the policy of the broadcasting country. • 

The whole aim of this type of broadcast is to win the 
confidence of* its groups of listeners throughout the 
world* The latter are ’encouraged to form listeners’ clubs 
and thereby sttq;ngthen the link with t|ie broadcasting 
country. The enthusiasts become a regular audience and 
spread the facts they hear in a widening circle, either by 
writing to the newspapers or by word of mouth. Wh^n 
the propaganda is completely successful in the preliminary 
stages, the policy may be chang?:d and fn!i-blooded 
propaganda put across to people wh^ have developed 
receptive minds. 

The other main type of broadcast disdains subtlety, 
It^hammers homh one theme wtthout thoughf’for the 
* ^ 547 • • 
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consequences. If the object, as usually, is to discredit a 
foreign Power, highly inflammatoiy taJJks a^e given, the 
news bulletins are distorted to place the victim ki the 
worst qDOSsijDle light and rebellion is openly urged. The 
Italian anti-British broadcasts" in Arabi£ a^e erne example’ 
Russiijv has acquired amunenviable notoriety in diis field;, 
and in the opening mbnths of the Spanish' civil war, the 
nightly fulmiimtions of General QuiepQ de Llano against 
the Government forces put J;he Insurgent cause qn the 
front "'pages of hundreds of newspapers throughouti^ the 
world. Later, however, rthe General fell from grace and 
even Mussolini ordered the Italian press not to report 
Irirm, a^'his speeches were ^too idiotic.” 

One^of the most rutliless propaganda wars of this type 
was that waged by« Germany^ against Austria in 1935, 
It continued for months without respite. Herr Habicht, 
the ‘Na2i Inspector-General for Austria’, attacked the 
Austrian^ Governmei?.t withouq mercy from Munich. 
Supported by planes flying over the frontier and dropping 
thousands of leafkts, the raefio propagandists did their 
utmost to bring about a revolution in Austria. And even 
this onslaught was e«lipsed by the ferocious campaigns 
against Austria, and Czecho^lovakia^in ^938. 

Fortunately, however, for the peace of the world, 
propaganda by radio only reaches this pitch on rare 
occasions. Even in the case of the anti-British broadcasts 
from Rome, it is probable that the comments on them by 
the British Press h^ a greater propagandist effect than 
the broadcasts themselves. The newspapers focused the 
attention of millions on reports that otherwise would 
Imve reached only a few thousand Arabs, The press of 
other countries took^up the cry, and in this way ^the 
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discussion spread untii a localised nuisance became a 
general issuf of |:g:estige which Britain could not afford to 
ignore. The broadcasts to South America are in % rather* 
different* categorj owing to'the urgent necessity of main- 
’tainmg tride con^cts in Hce of inerei^slng German and 
.Italiampressure. And it ipust be*remei1.ibered that quite 
apart from tlie contents ®f the broadcasts, it pleases the 
vanity of smaller Rations when the Gfeat Powers tahe the 
troupe to address them imthejr own la!i§uagc. 


CROWDING THE SHORT-WAVE BAND 


9 ■ 

Expenditure on broadcasting may bg: only n small 
proportion of the world’s |)ropaganc^. budget, but already 
it has an importarffe auxiliary function, backing up pro- 
paganda transmitted by other channels, and Its value is 
steadily increasing. The next phase in the struggle for 
radio supremacy^ appears to he the development of the 
high power short-wave sl^ition. The^B.B.C. announced 
in January 19^8 that two new high power transmitters 
were to be built at Daventry in, connection with the 
foreign language^ broadcasts. This consjtitutcd an effec- 
tive reply to a grandiose schsme formulated in Rome for 
the erection of two short-wave transmitters of 100 
kilowatts each and three of 50 kilowatts,* In addition tl> 
an ultra-short-wave station. France is also planning the 
construction of a 100 kilowatt shoiS-wave statfon, while 
in the United States there is a growing^ demand that the 
National Broadcasting Company’s world-wide pro- 

*The station near R^me containing these five transmitters was opefled by 
Sifigior Mussolini on October 31. * ** 
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gtamme in six languages inGludkg Italian and German, 
should be supplemented by official actioA.* ^ 

When one considers that until 1958 the most powerful 
short-wave stations were Huken (experimental) with 
60 kilowatts, and ToMo and Daventry %iffi 50 kilowatts, ^ 
it is plgiin that the^’new race for^power on the shorc-waye ^ 
balid will raise a host 6f baffling'problems, and may make 
the situation so impossible that in sheet desperation the 
nation^ will be forced to negc^iate an armistice. 

The"”=League of Nations and the International Bread- 
casting Unioh have mada, various attempts to rationalise 
the conflicting ambitions of the Powers. One early rule 
by 4 he IrB.U., for example, prohibited any of its members 
from broadcasting matter designed for listeners across the 
frontier. When this® ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ began to 
collapse in 1934 the League of Natiods issued an invita- 
tion to a conference for the" “use of broadcasting in the 
cause of peace”. The? resulting convention was signed 
by t(/enty-eight States, bufe Russia, Belgium and Spain 
signed with defensive reservadons in the case of broad- 
casts against them, while Italy and Germ/ny, among the 
bigger States, did not .sign at all. The^ objectives of this 
convention were to prevent future interference by broad- 
casting in the internal affairs of other countries and to 
prohibit and stop without delay transmissions detrimental 
t 6 international relations, or which incite to acts ‘incom- 
patible with internal order’ in the territory of a high 
contracting party. ^ 

The signatory Jtates were also bound to prevent trans- 
missions which might lead to incitement to war or other 
« 

*The NJJ.C. now spends ajfjproximately £ 24,000 a year on its foreign 
language broadcasts. 
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acts likely to lead to w|it. Tendentious news items were 
‘ * • also banned, while the signatories undertook to place at 

one ^nother^s disposal all material which will promote a 
better Iqiowledge of the ci'^iisation and condition^ of life 
Jn their oountries. The convention came lito force in 
, ^ April J938 when ratified by seveii States, including Great » 

Britain. * A » •* • 

^ This convention was a courageous®attempt to check an 
eVil that threatens to get , beyond contt< 5 l. But, so far, 
the^ world has not realised the perilcms implicat»ns of 
radio propaganda. ^Nationalism is allowed full rein in 
dictating policies, and the resulting ^deterioration in in- 
ternational relations is an unpleasant augury for tl^ futin^e. 

One suggested method of ending the ^eign of ♦Babel is 
to allocate stations in various countries the same wave*- 
lengths, but this •has silch a remote chance of being 
approved that it may be disregarded. Britain, for example, 
while ready to go to considerable lengths to achieve a 
uniform standard of itfipartijLl and objective Broadcasts, 
would not for a moment sountenance any proposals that 
might cripple *the development of the Empire service, 

■ whicfe has such’tremefidous possibfiities as an integrating 
factor in the political and^ulturd development of the 
Conimonwealth. While thp unpleasant side of radio 
propaganda is most obvious, it should not be forgotten 
that among nations of si'miiar beliefs and ideals, wirelef s 
undoubtedly promotes understanding and friendship. 

The B.B.C. does not go in for the ekborate cosutacts with 
its listeners overseas which are a feature of the German 
system, but none the less, approximately half the corres- 
pondence in connection with the Empire Service from 
Daventry comes from the Unitedi States. 
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Technical adjustments will notfSolve tlie tadio conflict. 
It is not a self-contained problem, but a syrpptom of the 
disease of ultra-nationalism that has attacked the world. 
It has Been mentioned previbusly in this book cthat the 
basic compelling, motive of this na€o|iali^m is antk 
rational. It condtemns reason decadent, and draws its, 
iif^piration from more- primitive sources. A vivid illus- 
tration of this, was the experience of Czeciiosldvakia 
at a time whElf it* still seemed possible to settle the 
grievi&rce's of the fninorities within th^ boundaries of the 
State. The Czechoslovak Government decided to set up 
a new wireless statipn which would transmit programmes 
only in German, f6r the Sudeten German minority. This 
was in '-keeping with the agreement of February 1937 
which provided for concessions in different spheres to the 
German minority. And by this de;^ision, the Sudeten 
Germans would be the onl)r minority in Europe with a 
radio station transmitting in their own tongue. 

02ie would imagine that;^ a gesture like this would be 
warmly welcome 4 in Germany. But what happened? 
Immediately the decision was published, Angriff, 
Dr. Goebbels’s own paper, made a violent attack on the 
Czechoslovak Government.#* The paper declared that 
Germany regarded the new station with ‘extreme 
distrust”, holding that its inception was a new attempt to 
ahenate the Sudeten Gemians from their language and 
their people. It is difficult to conceive of propaganda 
being guSty of a moce wilful distortion of fact; but this 
example, typifying as it does the mental processes of 
nationalism, underlines the difficulties facing those who 
are jvorkmg for a saner order in the world to-day. 
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ROLE OF RADIO m WAB. 

^ * 

Inevitaijly, !lie gaft bf tadiTi in war-time is increasingly 
the s,nbjecf yf Discussion. * Evet)^ nation h%s made a 
qareful .stlidy of this problem: th^ for example, 

remitted it to I comMttee, of expests for the purpose of 
h-evisihg and bringing up-to-date tontine preparations 
for’action in the event of wajeh In Spain, •both sides have 
giveti proof that the radioes a valuaMe militacy Asset. 
Where, in the Great, War, gramophone records were 
played across No Man’s Land to arouse Slav national 
sentiments among the soldiers in the Austro-Huijgari^ 
armies, to-day the radio is utilised for the^same purpose. 
Broadcasting to the opposing army through loudspeakers 
became a commonplace of the warfare around Madrid. 
The defenders paid particulate attention to the foreign 
troops on the Insurgent side, endeavouring to destroy 
their morale with vivid descriptions of the fate*awai*ing 
prisoners. Italian prisonejse and members of the Inter- 
national Brigade also broadcast invitations to the legion- 
aries inviting them to 'desert and fight ‘on the side of 
democracy’. • 

Franco’s secret agents withiy the capital made extensive 
use of the radio. On several occasions, the Madrid police 
raided headquarters of insurgent Spain and discovered 
small but highly efficient transmitting sets. 

Coming nearer home, when certain valuabk aircraft 
plans vanished from an English factory in 1937 
described at the time as ‘the greatest spy coup since the 
war’ — ^it was hinted that the plans had never left ffiis 
cot^ntry. What h^d happened, it ^V'as averred, was that 
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the plans were put into a secret code and transmitted 
abroad by a portable radio outfit, the plans afterwards 
being destroyed. ^ 

The Nauen wireless statjon played a cohspiquous part 
in Germafiy’s contacts with agents ^versea^ in the last 
war, when radi(^ was still in its infancy. To-day*, w^hen a 
t;iny short-wave set cg-n receivp and Cransmit messages' for 
thousands of miles with perfect clarity, and when the 
device of ^sct?ambling’ speech makes it quite impossible 
for a5-hi«d party to listen-in, rhe possibilities of radio as an 
ally of espionage and propaganda are limitless. Even 
against ‘straight’ messages, jamming is not an ideal 
defence since it presupposes familiarity with the sequence 
of frequencies^employed By 'the transmitting station. 

Drastic changes, both technical and administrative, 
would be necessary in the British ^broadcasting service 
should war break out. The Government would take over 
all stations as a matter of course. There would be a strict 
censorsMp on all broadcasts, and this would in all proba- 
bility extend to weather repofts. Europe is dependent on 
British meteorological stations for important information 
on the weather, and, obviously, in the tvent of gas war- 
fare, this might be invalual^e to an eliemy. 

Some countries are extending ‘'systems of national 
wired broadcasting, in view of the danger that the trans- 
mitters may be bombed out of existence. By this system, 
all in possession of telephones will still be linked to the 
central aj^ithority. The British plan for such an emergency 
pivots round the great station at Lisnagarvey, in Northern 
Ireland. Strategic considerations dictated the construc- 
tion of this transmitter with a nominal power of loo 
kilowatts, which wonj^d be ready to^take over at once 
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^ should Broadcasting House fail. When air raids threat- 
ened, howeve|, all^stations would probably close down, 
since the hostile aircr^t might use the transmissions for 
direction finding, ^u^g ‘bkck outs’ of Berlin, in tests 
of the«' city’s’ anti-tirtraft defehces, the radio st&ons have 
been closed for this reason. , » * 

Thus planning proceeds €or the etiiistment of radio M 
^ war, and for Its development as a political weapon during 
an une^^sy peace. Astonishii^ st^jrides have%een mi^e in 
one generation, but, by a cruel irony,* each stfcce^sive 
advance is conscripted*to the service of intolerance. The 
^ propagandist has been able to exploit the age-old appeal 
. of oratory on a gigantic scale, appealing across va^t 
districts to millions of listeners in every* walk cjf life. 
His instrument of approach is all-persading, incapable of 
being effectively stMed or subjected to dispassionate 
criticism. The greatest miracle of science has become the 
slave of the most primitive and dangerous emotional 
appeals. 




1 . 
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^NE doifitoai^t fact emerges from a review of ‘fhe 
•gfCund alfeady covered, Ejemocracy^. has,, been 
thrown back on the ^^fensive. , Great and powerful 
Statea have repu4iated its ideals, and feel its downfall to 
b? so pertain that'their chief emotion when confronted by 
it is one of epntempt. for Communism, on the other 
hand, these States l^^ve conceived and nourished a deadly 
enmity. And Communism is *aiso q® the defensive. The 
retreat of the Communist State into an angry isolation is 
one of the key elepieuts in the present international 
sitiatiom 

^ • ■ ■■ . . 

To-day, more tjian ever befere, the exercise of enduring 
power is based on psychological factors.* The possession 
of brute force is not pnough, even in a dictatorship. The 
skeleton frame-workpf vioknee must* be made acceptable 
to the masses by propaganda designed to meet their uxi- 
critical emotional demands. They must be made to 
submerge themselves in the community; to integrate all 
their desires and hopes and aspirations witli those of the 
State. To achieve ^nis, the propaganda of the dictator- 
ships is bound by no restrictions; it is, as its chief ex- 
ponents have frankly admitted, completely amoral. 

Democracy, however, is precluded by its very nature 
from having recourseito all the propagandist weapoi^ so 
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readily wielded by the tc^alitarian State. It must not, on 
peril of self-annihilation, attempt to regiment the minds 
of its oitizens by crushing out all hostile propaganda. It is ' 
compelled even to^pemiit the«advocacy of intoleraiice by 
those.*who taj^:e admntage of toleration .to encompass its 
min.. ^ . $ ; 

Thus, restricted ir^ts methods* ai^d objected to a^one> 
sided attack, the democratic State is fated by a most for- 
mic^abje task in organising cQunter-propa^nda. Against 
this, howqver, it ha% one advantage thaf may b^^decisive 
if properly utilised. • 

The dictatorsliip is founded upon, tlie doctrine of 
infallibility. The Leader cannot err. H!s policy is (jilways 
right. So long as things go well, this dogma insreases 
the confidence of the nation. But,,the danger always 
exists that if the Government is in difficulties, if the State 
is hard pressed, it will not b5 able to draw upon those 
reserves of resolution and self-sacrifice in its individual 
citizens which are essential for its survival. By it^ teacMng 
and propaganda the dictato#State has d(^rived its citizens 
of those reserves-. Spiritually they are sucked dry. Thus, 
in an emergency, 'the State may be ipft without a second 
line of defence if tjic myth of infalliJaility fhould become 
suspect. 

A democracy does not jiave to fear this peril if it has 
fulfilled its responsibilities towards its citizens and taughf? 
them to do their duty by the community. It will then be 
able to build its power on a genuin#unity. Ths citizens 
of a true democracy in tliis sense will surrender only a 
part of their personalities to the State. In an emergency, 
if the State is reeling from a Icnock-out blow, these 
citizens, who are ilnder no illusions because theydmow 
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theii* own weaknesses as well as , their strength, will be able 
to rall7 to its assistance. • ' ■ 

The democracy here envisaged is obviously one where 
great inequalities of wealth and social status have been 
abolished; where opportunity is equal for, all; where the 
essential character ofTreedom is preserved by the accept- « 
■ance of a social discipline; where j?ower either economic 
or political is never divorced from responsibility; where ^ 
a tolerant ouTlbokis a main objective of education; "and 
where f^ogressi'V'e influences are given every ^encemrage- 
ment consistent with, social stability. Unless these 
requirements arc substantially satisfied the democracy ^ 
will be weaker than the well-disciplined dictatorship in a 
clash.f 


THE DANGERS OF RETALIATION 

At the present time, therefore, the , democracies are so 
far removed from the ideal diat their position, in face of 
Fascist encroachment, is precarious in the extreme. They 
are not merely on the defensive'; their defences are not 
even properly^ organised. ~ 

Here it is necessary to interpolate a warning. One 
frequently hears the confident assertion that the dictator- 
'iships cannot last. If history is a reliable guide on this 
point, there would be something to be said for the claim. 
In the plst, the first*Serce impetus of a political movement 
has rarely even lasted for a generation. Sooner or later 
came the reaction. A large part of this book, however, 
has been devoted to a study of the wider methods of 
propaganda which bifi fair to consolidate the dictatorships 

" " 558 . ^ 
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on an entirely new foundation— the enthusiasm of hypno- 
tised youth, deprived of all opportunities to judge 
economic or |)olitical questions in a rational manner. 
Education in the gchc^ls ani the universities has *been 
enslaved by* die iaew propaganda; every cree^ idea, or 
system that implies ‘a justification* of resistance to, the 
doctrine of the omrfpoteist State ii^being relentless!/ 
destroyed over a large part of the woricl. The ground is 
shalcer^by the tramp of marching armies. *All our atten- 
tion is^congentrated s>ii the soldiers and1:heir patfbpiy of 
war. But this is no new phenomehon; and to-day the 
soldiers are not the real danger to civfiisation. Behind 
them march these other greater arnties — ^the’ school 
children, the young men and women whom the* pro- 
pagandists have made willing cannon-fodder for the 
glory of the State. With terrifying skill, the enthusiasms 
and high ideals of youth have Been trapped and canalised 
to an extent the world has never known before. In the 
past those who wo^ced for a better understanding amdhg 
nations had to meet difficiMties of language and race; 
now thcy.are faced with a far more formidable barrier — 2 . 
fundamental opposition’of minds. 

The _ dictator Staj^es^are steadily increasyig their hold 
over their peoples at home and abroad. The centralisa- 
tion of. control has not y^t been carried to its limits. 
There is a missionary zeal behind this organisation which' 
the democracies can only meet by equally bold and 
positive propaganda for their own idSkls, combined with 
vigorous attempts to create a social framqjvork in which 
all their citizens will have the opportunity of pursuing a 
full and happy life. 

Tke task is far fro!n easy. It requires a unity of purpose 
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among the Parties in each democratic State and a corres- 
ponding community of aims amon^ the democracies; 
And here a further distincdon must be drawn. Xliere is 
no ne-cessity for the Parties withini^ach^State to be circum- 
spect in tfieir propaganda. 'Their fuaictionis to develop 
the attack against intolerant ..doctrineSs to hamhaer honje 
the facts about fh^cr dangers an4 delusions until the 
public realises the "true significance of the myth-mesmer- 
ism in the dictator- States. c 

^ ■ ■ ■ ' I*' ■ ' C' . ' ^ ■ 

The %ask of 'the democratic State, however, is less 
clear-cut. If it, too, had only to attack, the world would 
divide automatically into two ideological hlocs. War then 
would be inevitable. But while the democracies must lose 
no opportunity of reinforcing the links that bind them 
together, they mu§t avoid as far as possible indulging in 
retaliatory propaganda. " 

This restraint, in face of audacious and flagrant attacks 
on them by the dictatorships, will impose a severe strain 
on^'the democracies. But if they are^to avoid war it is 
essential. Theymaust stand 'por fall by the principle that 
every State has the right to organise its own life as it 
thinks fit, and that it would be a fatal rnistake to attempt a 
solution of the problem by carrying the war into the 
enemy's camp. r 


THE IMMEDIATE TASKS 


Within these limits, however, the democracies can 
vastly increase their own strength by positive propaganda. 
They can consolidate the loyalties of their own citizens by 
progressive social p(5licies, and they®can also give every 
r ^ 360 
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assistance, both mofal and matetial, to other democratic 
States in difficulties. Above all,' they can speak in the 
language that^the dictatorships most readily understand, ' 
and makq it clear that^ while^ihey .seek peace and detest 
war, they will n^t* go so far.as to m^ke peace' an end in 
itself. Ti^ey can denaonstrate that they ai^ fully equipped 
to meet any att?ick w^^h arrnied fojc^ • ’ ^ 

Propaganda for democracy must tlWefore be insistent 
anc> compelling in Its appeal and world-\v4eie in its scope. 
There^can be no room for h^sidney or^diffideiipeAn the 
messages the democratic States havei'or their own citizens 
or the world. But, equally, they will do their cause no 
good by dealing in bluster and bluff. That is the^^rerQ- 
gative of despotism which se^s'nothing wrong in gamb- 
ling with human lives. The democracies on the other 
hand — apart from the selfeh argument that their own 
interests are bound up with peace since they have nothing 
to gain by war — ^have to contemplate the unpleasant fact 
that modern war is the negation of democracy, it cannot 
be won by democratic meiJioSs. The sovereign people, 
must abdicate whenever hostilities commence, and sign 
away tHeir liberty’and povfer of free expression until the 
‘Cease fireP is sounded. No^ doubt the subservience is 
temporary. Peace briSgs an appro^amation to the situa- 
tion that existed in pre-war^ays. But even for the victors 
the emphasis on control is Vastly increased; even for the, 
victors the social tensions that strain the smooth function- 
ing of a democratic system are magiTjified by waj,. 

It is farcical, therefore, to talk of a war to end war, 
when conflict means the complete mobilisation of the 
nation and the ruthless conscription of its citizens. The 
latter must be steekd to endure thei terrors of the^batde- 
' 361 ^ 
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field in their own towns and villages by a terrific concen- 
tration of propaganda that leaves in its trail a miasma of 
''bitterness and hate. The Great War taught the world 
that lesson. Yet, terrible thpugh the last conflic|: was, the 
physical aild psychological weapons jt {^eveloped will be 
wielded with fangreater effect in another war if ci^e should 
involve the world. ^ ^qmbs have J-hUed more people in 
one day in Spain than were killed in Great Britain* during 
the years And propaganda' as this book "has 

attem!pTc4 to shew, is much more powerful as a means of 
social control to-day than it was twenty years”” ago. 

Thus the immediate tasks of the democracies are so to 
o^rgani^se their strength and so to direct their propaganda 
that they bring home to the dictators the stark truth that 
war would be a suicidal gesture. 

This does not imply a static policy. It does not mean 
they should refuse to make any concessions or sacrifices 
until the world is bankrupted by the cost of armaments. 
The denlocratic outlook is essentially dynamic, and its 
propaganda must be conditioned by this fact. A dictator- 
ship, to succeed, must refuse its citizens^ the right of self- 
expression, both culturally and spiritually. 'Thus its 
propaganda is retrogressive — it consistently under-rates 
the intelligence of those ;whom Ic has to influence. If 
progress is to mean anything more than organising the 
-world into a vast lethal chamber, the onus is on the 
democracies. 

Timcrjit is ofterrsaid, is on the side of peace. That 
is a thoroughly dangerous statement when invoked to 
justify a policy of drift. It is only true if the democratic 
peoples recognise that the halcyon days of easy-going 
peac^are gone; they tviH not return unless we realise^that 

^ r ^6z 
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the immediate future is a|)eriod of emergencjr which may 
easily deteriorate i|ito world war%nless the democracies 
mobilise their|resour(tes and sink their minor difierences 
in a supreme effo|t the ^mmon goal. Then? time 
will be on tlieir»^id<% for it -^ill encourage the peoples in 
the. dictatorships tol show ^heir leaders that they , also 
ardently desire peac^ The spcnta^ous recoil of thS 
common people in every land from the thought of war 
was the most striking feature of the «risfs^over Czecho- 
slovaMa. Jt cut aoioss frontiers of ideology '^iiJ'con- 
founded the teachings of militadsln. The democratic 
peoples dare not let that feeling die; and to pr|serve it 
they must recapture the spirit pf^comradSship and sacrifiee 
of which, in the past, they have given such*stkring*proof 
in years of war. ■% 


BRITAIN S RESPONSIBILITY 


A tremendous responsMity rests m Britain at this 
time. Jt. is for this country to give the democracies a 
lead, not with any provocative or bellicose intent, but 
with a;genuine des^e Jo place*her pgwer at the service of 
civilisation, British propaganck has therefore a two-fold 
task, dt has to clear ay|^y misunderstandings about 
British capabilities and policy, and then it has to persuader 
the world of the need to alleviate legitimate grievances 
which certain Powers profess. ^ 

It may be objected that rearmament is t^e first necessity 
if Britain’s point of view is to be respected. That is 
certainly true. But rearmament if it neglects the psycho- 
logical weapon is* hopelessly inct!>mplete. Fof 'years 
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Britain experimented in unilateral disarmament without 
persuading other countries to follow suit. It may be that 
her policy failed because she did shojs^ |n the pplitical 
and economic spheres a oimilarireadiriess tO'*’lead the 
world. The fact remains that disarm^Mit failed and that 
a period of aciate unrest coincide^ with her years of 
military impotenc^ »^Now, when Both tlie national will 
and the national resources are focused on the restoration 
of he^iilitaiy strength^ it is imperative that the ^world 
should' 6c left in no doubt about th^ earnestULess £>£ her 
endeavours, * . • 

The bjelief is still being spread abroad that Britain is a 
decadent hoarder* of iU-g^tten gains, feebly clutching the 
rich tteasures'^he amassed at the height of her powers, 
but too moribund ,to resist the challenge of younger and 
more virile nations whose pride - is in ‘the glittering 
bayonets’. That distortion of the truth does not worry 
the Brit^h people.. But a real danger exists that in 
countries where the masse^arc spoon~%d in their opinions 
this indi£Ferencc,»bom of coiftempt, wHl be mistaken for 
weakness. And thkre is no point in delaying action until 
it is necessary to show that Britain, afthough remaining 
true to her demoo^tie tfaditio^, fully capa.ble of 
accepting once again the supreme challenge of war. 

Wlien an expenditure of £1^500,000,000 is ‘not enough’ 
lo set her defences in order, it is blind folly for Britain to 
starve the instruments of propaganda at her disposal. 
PropagChda is the fourth Defence Service in any future 
war. Afid it is only Service of the four whose proper me can 
avert a war. 

If this be admitted, certain consequences inevitably 
follow^ A Ministry eff Information should be established 
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with adequate funds to co-otdinate ail undertakings that 
-assist in the spread of British rkws and views abroad. 
Subsidies shp|ld be ^ven, conditioned by guarantees for' 
their proper use, and\vit|i a*4:ime iimit, to British* news 
agencies which*^re*being crowded out in dii^rent parts 
of the #orld by ^bsidisgd forqjgn ffivals. A |arge 
extension of the B.BiC. fctfeign®Ian^uage broadcasts k 
^ required, with more comprehensive**arrangements for 
relays^ by foreign systems. , « * ^ 

Aggin, Britain cq^uld make good use? of the»fCr^ for 
propaganda purposes jpy a regular series of documentary 
^ films, dealing with all aspects of Brit|^sh life, produced 
with State assistance. The quality of Ac Briti^^docia- 
mentary^ is respected througSiout the world; and here at 
least is one medium of propaganda J:hat would almost 
certainly produce an immediate and impressive financial 
return. Measures such as thdfee will be, opposed on the 
grounds that they constitute dangepus dabbling in the 
methods of the dictatorships^ that they mean^enlisting 
^Satan to fight sinh Adnjjtttedly they^are drastic pro- 
posals. But they ‘Would be accepted as a matter of course 
In a .-war: so in Ihose* perilous mqnths, perhaps even 
years, when the is^e is in tke balance, ^hey should be 
employed to weight tffe soales^for peace. One objection 
only \\iOuld be overwheln|[ng — ^if it were the case that 
world-wide propaganda by Britain would intensify inter-* 
national bitterness. This danger, however, would not 
arise if our propaganda avoided** recriminalik)n and 
invective, and if it emphasised the reality of British 
power, clarified the policy of tliis country, and won the 
confidence of every nation by telling the truth to the 
wo^d. In the effewrts it has alreajfy undertaken 4n this 
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field the B.B.C. has set, a high^ standard o£ fairness and 
accuracy which should^be insisted upon in all extensions- ' 
■ of British propaganda . A ^ ^ ^ 

, 5 , fi / y” , 

r *■ 

^ ' " : ■ ■ f: ,■ . 

PtHE LESSON QF THE ^.RISIS 


"With two countries in particular, a special pro- 
pagandist efhJfc b)?^ Britain i§ urgently required. The first 
is Ge^any, up(5n whose future policy the fate of §urope 
and ultimately the world depends. The British people 
have-clearly sho^^n that they will not tolerate a preventive 
war against the Reich. Although they detest and deplore 
manyfof the excesses of the Nazi regime, they do not feel 
that the peace of Europe can only be preserved by the 
violent overthrow of the present, leaders of Germany. 
At the same time, the qualifications to this attitude should 
be made plain". The declaration signed at Munich by 
FId:r Hitler and Mr. Chamberlain does not mean, as it 
may be so easily^representeci^to mean, that Britain would 
stand idly by while Germany proceeded stage by stage to 
crush and subjugate Europe. ,• Itds a cheering factor that 
the great maiority of Germans should set such store 
by British friendship; for years" they have “been self- 
consciously aware that the^orld has placed lEem in 
rmoral quarantine, and they hope that the new agreement 
with this country will help them to escape from that 
unpleasmt state. ‘5c should be a foremost objective of 
British propaganda so to emphasise the essential con- 
ditions on which Anglo-German friendship can endure, 
that despite the censorship of Dr. Goebbels^ Ministry of 
Propaganda, no man^or woman in Germany is unaw^e of 
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them. In that way thei^ is real hope lhat the fanatics 

“’among the^ N^^ * i 

Th^ seconcl ^eat ^oth^try on which Britain shouid 
direct a special effort ot pfopaganda is the United States. 
The settlenfejit ^ tke llish <|aestion has removed In that 
® quarter f)ne source |of actu^e hostility ‘to Britain,# but ^ 
mistrust of this countiy persists atncsa^ a la5:ge section of 
the people. For this the awkward shHving of the War 
DeSts^is sue is largely respon wble . fia^ihg luspen ^ d the , 
annual pa}giients, this country convenfently f®rgot the 
whole question and made no altem’^^t whatever to place 
the British point of view before the Ameidear^ public. 
On this side of the Atlantic it is taken fo!: granted that the 
money borrowed went into a common fund; that the 
United States profited by her years of neutrality during 
which Britain and het Allies Vere fighting a Power whose 
victory would have placed her in a position to challenge 
-«.the United States first to economic conflict and later to 
open .war; and thgt Britain herself poured hundreds of 
niillipns^ into the coffers «f‘mer Allies and has since 
written off their debts. 

There is no doubt that* many if not the majority of 
Americans would r^adfly adnfit the Justice of the British 
case, if this country did them the courtesy of putting it 
before .them. And on th<^ wider issues, British propa- 
ganda should take the line of appealing to the common* 
sense of the American public by pointing out how much 
their support would mean in th^ organisation of a 
common front that would make a wo|id-wide catas- 
trophic war impossible. Lectures to them on their 
'‘duties^ to the world as a Great Power, or anachronistic 
appeals to a cousinly relationship are as easily made as 
• 367 • • 
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